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PnH II.— Recommendations of flic Commission. 
VOLUME V. 

('mrirn XL.— Examination REioim. 

S<rii , , / / „1t< ' r'f-7— {1) Xen ‘•'•it \ for defining llu* purjioses of cncli examination 
t?i Ut ,'tihliu!)' for i diploma m spoken English criticised from tin*? point of 

\i< . 

S.'U , I! 7 !< i rwi,' , n , i"h* •—{'{) It*4 general function. 15 . (4 — 5) Its constitution 

r itl ' t >tT (<i) ?>< inhibit of ptibiidinm answer jnpers from time to timo (7) 
1|)>’ P.oird to Mtr\e\ the whop rxnmmntion field and stipgo-t new departure* 
(H .limit uni ti; it ion with Bonn! of Students’ Welfare of hygicno of cxnnnn- 
nMoi (h) 'Ihi Ro ml to linxc mKirort hut not executive powers (10) Com* 
pitiMin of itmdnnK of examinations of Teaching 1’imersity and of Mufnssal 
Hoard and of am ijneinl exnmumtions of temporarily nfldiatcd colleges (11) 
'1 In {.< in ril «1» Mgn of its examinations must he left to tho icconstilutcd umv«r- 
Mtx (Itl) The demands of examinations should not absorb tho wholo energies 
of the student 11 

Section HI 7 he •UitvhiTd of frififinq innirrufy riei/nniafions — (13) A dclnilcd investi- 
gation of all the examinations would he wasteful at tho present momont ; but 
(11) the M mdnrd of matriculation is chnrlj too low. The requirements of 
Calcutta I'lmirritx in respect of a fust division nt certain examinations 
ihffinnt from that of othir universities (115 — 17) The standard of examinations 
die- not di ptnd soklv on tho percentage of marks required for a pass. 
1'nrnt unties of the pro c nit system, duo to ‘ mechanical system’ of marking 
Suggestions for future inxcstigation and action 

Section/] Jit finis of /hammers A ppomlmenl of external crammers — (18) Boards of 
Examiners, appointment and functions (11)) Appointment of oxternaf 
examiners 

Section V Muce/luiirovs recommem/ahons — (20) Non-publication of names of examiners 
Prohibition of communications between candidates and examiners (21) 
Anommity of candidates nt examinations (22) Course work (23) Vna 
i»rr examinations (24) Practical examinations (25) Alternative questions 
(20) Examination by compartments. (27) Compensation or grace marks (28) 
Classification (20 — 32) Checking of marks and re-examination of papers (33) 
Interval between the conclusion of nn examination and tho announcement of 
the lcsults (34) Bo attendance at courses by students who havo failed (30) 
Limitation of tlio number of appenranc's at tho same examination (36) 
Frequency of examinations (37) Test examinations (38) Reduction of 
interval between the conclusion of a university courso and the entrance to tho 
corresponding examination (39) Requirement of attendance at courses on 
subjects in wlmb no formal lamination is held (40) Text-books (41) 
Selection of alternative subjects (42) Spcoial university entrance examination 

( ix ) 
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for candidates above the normal age (43) Research-degrees (44) Non- 
collegiate students (45) Secrecy of examination papers Arrangements for 
> printing 

Section VI Examinations of the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education Question 
of sub-diviston of large examinations — (46 — 49) Examinations of the Board of 
Secondary and Intermediate Education. 

Section VII The future of examination reform — (50) 


Chapter XLI. — The Medium of Instruction and Examination. 

The Teaching of English 

Section I The question of medium in the University and in secondary schools — 
A (1) Introductory The past policy of Government. (2) Present opinion, though 
strongly divided on certam points, is m favour of using English as the chiof 
medium above the intermediate stage, that is m the classes of the University 
under the schome of the Commission. (3) Forecast that the educated classes 
will wish to be permanently bilingual, like those of some other countries (4 — 5) 
Bilingualism ought not to impose any handicap on intellectual development, 
but under the present system, owing to defective motliods, it does so The case 
for reform overwhelming (6) Adequate reform possible Bilingualism no 
handicap m countries like Wales, Belgium, or Switzerland Tendency of edu- 
cated classes m all countries to acquiro at least two living languages (7) Two 
mam questions to be considered in reform . (t) the extent to which English 
should be used as the medium, (tt) methods of teachmg English , but such 
reform must be linked with reform m teachmg of the mother tongue, (S) which 
is of fundamental importance. Views of Rai Laktmohan Chatterjee Bahadur, 
Scottish Churches Senatus, and Mr J A Richey Incompetence m English 
and m the vernacular go together , premature use of the Enghsh medium 
responsible m part for such incompetence, often concealed at examinations 
by feats of memorisation (9—10) Use' of training m the mother tongue for 
the development of the individuality and power of self-criticism and the 
art of clear and systematic expression , the need for teachers and a new 
tradition. (11) The difficulty of time required for individual attention sur- 
mounted by the * collective lesson ’ Development of general critical power 
by the methods suggested (12) Question cf details of style. Such teachmg 
should depend on the scientific and historical study of the mother tongue , 
and its creation must depend on the development of the scientific study of 
the vernacular m the University (13) Essential that vernacular teachmg 
should be given by competent teachers Views of the Commission of 1902 
(14) A severe training m the use of the mother tongue not a rival, but a 
necessary preliminary, to tra inin g m the use of English 
B (15 — 17) The transition from the vernacular to the English medium Recommend- 
ation that Enghsh should be used m the high schools only m the teachmg of 
English (if possible by the direct method) and of mathematics, in the four 
highest classes The change proposed implies that Enghsh would be spoken- 
for about half the school hours in those classes Reasons for using Enghsh 
medium for mathematics 

C (18) At the ‘ matriculation ’ or ‘ high school ’ ex am ination Enghsh should 
be the compulsory medium only for English and mathematics 
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f) (F*) The objections of n roetion of the Muslim community to tlio incrcnrod mo 
of the \< rn u nlir medium , the division of Muslim opinion on Hus pom(. (20) 
Bengali the imin vmiiioulnr of tiio Muslim population in Bengal, but Urdu 
b\ *»b nit tun iiiiHt'Ui Mtinilman** (21) Tho question of Sanfikritisod 
Benuih nud of ‘ MiiMdni.im Beivudi Views of the Commit non on tho points 
rat-id (22) Some Muslim educational nntlionlns m favour of llio ufloof tlio 
\ermeulir mutmm m schools Evidence (lmt n belter knowledgo of Bengali is 
required In Mmnlm.ms m competition with Hindus If Uio majority of tho 
Mudim community object to mtrenH'd use of tho Bengali medium, the present 
M *. 1(111 might lecontmmd m schools only attended bj' Muslim boys, but not 
m mi\<d '-ohnoN (2'5) Urdu to play m Urdu spcphuig schools llio same part as 
Bengali m B( npnh-«p mhing echo. ]■» (21) In Ar<-nm schools, tho medium must 

pn Mimnbh 1 e English in the higher forms. 

E f2r>) Lm li^h should be the medium m tbo intermediate colleges and at Uio now 
unite rut \ ‘entrance 1 or ‘ intermediate college’ examination. Question of Urdu 
at the mlf run dmte st ige 

F (20) Suggested pnrnlkl institutions The Commission think that the caso for their 
( stahlisbim nt lias not been made out. (27) Use of technical terms, tho use 
of Enehsh technical terms advocated 
<S '(etion 11. J hr leaching oj Knqh ih — 

A (28) Crave mmhqnnrv of the present teaching of English (29) Tho funda- 
mental need is for teachers adequately trained and paid Training depart- 
ments Suggestion that Jndinn teachers of English should also teach Bongah 
and that European teachers of English should know Bengali (30) Tho teach- 
ing of English pronunciation (31) Uso of modern phonetic methods 
Xbplnn.'ix m spoken English I tia-tocc tests 

B (32) Distinction between tho practical training in English and tlio study of English 
literature Desiro by some witnesses that English ns a compulsory subject 
should lie restricted to tho pinctienl side, by others that all students should 
learn romc English literature By lofoim in methods of examination and 
teaching tlio fundamental aims of both parties realisable (33) More drastic 
methods desirable at examinations in reading, understanding, and writing 
English But the inspiration of literature is nntcstahlo by examination (34) 
Obstacles to bo o\ treome The reading of English Tho study of Milton and 
Shakespeare now mainly a study of difficulties Suggestion that tho older 
classics might he read more rapidly and for content rathor than detail Complote 
understanding to he required of easy texts (35) Tlio uso of tho English Bible 
(30) Books of selections (37) Tlio Bengali student should learn to consult books 
of ref< rcncc. (38) Desirability of issuing a cheap senes of good English books for 
homo reading (39) Methods of explanation of texts in class. (40) Tho wntmg 
of English Problems of spocial importance m tho Indian class room and 
examination room (41) The learning of ‘ossays 1 by heart (42) University 
training in English 

Section III Conclusion — (43) Summary 

Chapter XL1I. — Oriental Studies. 

Section I Introduction — (1) 

Section II 8a.nal.rxt tin lies and the vernacular — (2 — 3) Future of tlio Sanskrit College, 
retention of its character as a seat for Braliminical learning (4) University 
degree or diploma for Sanskrit title-holders, and facilities for their western 
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training (5) Improved opportunities for study and reseaich in ancient Indian 
history and culture (6 — 8) Proper position of indigenous systems of medicine 
m the plan of university studies (9 — 11) Scientific, study of the vernaculars , 
development of vernacular literatuie 

Section III Islamic studies — (12) The four stages of the Madrassah described ‘ (13 — 21) 
Reformed Madrassahs — (13) Curriculum of the Reformed Madrassahs (14) 
Intermediate madrassah at Chittagong (15) The examinations of the reformed 
madrassahs (1C — 17) The Islamic Department should be included in the 
Faculty of Arts (IS — 20) The courses of the Islamic Department cf the Daci^a 
University (21) Anticipated results (22 — 35) The Calcutta Madrassah — (22) 

The Departments of the Madrassah (23 — 25) The relation of the Calcutta 
Madrassah and the University of Calcutta (26) Anglo-Persian Department of 
the Calcutta Madrassah should be developed as an intermediate college 
(27) Relations between the Calcutta Madrassah and the proposed Islamia College 
(2S — 30) The institution of a university diploma and a degree (31) Ex- 
aminations of the Calcutta Madrassah (32 — 35) Anticipated results of the new 
scheme 

Chapter XLIII — The Training of Teachers 

Section I The universities and the secondary schools — (1) Improvements in the teaching 
given m the high English schools necessary to the welfare and progress of the 
universities. (2) The establishment of departments of education at the Univer- 
sities of Calcutta and Dacca recommended and their aims defined 

Section II The systematic study of the science and art of education an important function of 
a university — (3) Significant changes in the educational thought of the West- 
(4) The valuable service rendered by the universities in guiding the new educa- 
tional movement (6) The part which may be played by the Indian universities 
in the study of educational problems (6) The university departments of educa- 
tion at Calcutta and Dacca should associate with themselves m the study of 
education many other departments of university work (7) And each should 
have a demonstration school for the practical trial of new mctlcds of teaching, 
new combinations of school-subjects, etc (8) Libiary, publications and facilities 
for research (9) The assistance uhicb could be given bj the new departments- 
to the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education and m the guidance 
of pubhc opinion on educational subjects 

Section III The universities and the professional training of teachers — (10) Close co- 
operation between the new departments of education and the training colleges 
indispensable (11) The position at Dacca comparatively simple (12) at Calcutta, 
more complex The department of education, with a large model school for tho 
students’ practice and a small demonstration school for experiments, must be 
centrally placed (13) The present accommodation of the David Hare Train- 
ing College m College Square inadequate (14) The varied work of the depart- 
ment of education makes it nidispensable that new buildings should be provided 
m the immediate neighbourhood of the University (15) The David Haro 
Training College, v hen transferred to a suburban site in Balhgunj, will not bo 
suitable as the headquarters of the university department of education (16) 
But the new training college for men teacheis m Ballygunj will he needed m 
addition to a university training college in central Calcutta, and the plan already 
npjiroved should be earned into effect (17) Asa tempoiarj* arrangement, the 
training college m Ballygunj might be used as the umveisity training collcge s 
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(IS) In Hint case, some features of the plnn should bo reconsidered. (19) The 
distinction between a model school for practice and a demonstration school. 

Section IV. The licence m leaching and the degree of bachelor of teaching — (£0) Jn the 
professional training of teachers the icsponsibihtics of the University and of the 
Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education aro closely intertwined (21) 
Threo essentials of a teacher’s training. (22) The Board will bo m a position to 
enable the schools to employ better qualified tcnchcrs, and at the new intermediate 
colleges students will receive a better preparation foi their professional work. 
(23) The high school examination should not be accepted ns a sufficient qualifi- 
cation for teaching m a recognised high English school (24) Intermediate colleges 
should offer a course spccinlh designed for students intending to enter the teach- 
ing profession (25) Proposed training course of one year in prcparalion for a 
licence in teaching (20) Requirements of the examination for the licence. 
(27) Weight to be givon to knowledge of subjoets taught m schools and to skill 
in teaching them (28) Examination to be allowed in any subject forming part 
of tho approved curriculum of a secondary school (29) Bursaries should be 
offered, covering cost of the course at an intermediate college and at a tiaming 
- school for tho licenco m leaching (30) Tho dogroo of bachelor of teaching * 
criticisms of present regulations (31) The teaching given in the intermediate 
colleges and improvements m tho high schools will raiso tho standard of the 
candidates’ knowledge of school subjects (32) Tho course for tho B.T should 
extend ovei one year, should include systematic piactical work at a training 
collego, and bo simplified in its requirements as to tho history of education. 
(33) Partly as a preparation for the B T courso, partly on other educational 
grounds, a candidate should bo allowed to offci the principles of education as 
ono of the subjects for tho pass B A degree (34) Except for candidates alrerdy 
employed as teachers, tho B T courso should be post-graduate (35) In most 
eases it should bo taken bcfoic regular employment m a school (30) Bursnncs 
should bo offered covering the co°t of the course of training for the B T degree. 
(37) Special conditions on which teachers, who have not taken the B.A or 
B.Sc dogrecs, should be admitted to tho examination for tho B T (38) A 
teacher who has taken tho B T alone should be allowed to present himself 
subsequently for tho M. A examination The principles and history of i duca- 
tion should be added to tho list of subjects which any candidate may present 
for tho M A 

Section V Future supply of trained teachers for secondary schools — (39) Proposed annual 
supply of 700 trained toachcis for service in tho sccondaiy schools, as a first step 
touards tho p rovimon winch will ultimately bo required (40) Beneficial 
effect which this supply of trained teachers would have upon the schools, 

(41) But great improvements m the salancs and prospects of teachers indispen- 
sable , estimated annual cost of such a lcform its remunerative character. 

(42) At a latci stage recognised schools should be requned to ojipoint only 
tramed teachers to their staffs 

Section VI The chief funclwns of the new training colleges — (43) The improiemcnt of 
methods of class-teaching ,.(44) the diffusion of a new idea of corporate life 
in schools. (15) Tho stud} and practical trie i of new forms of school-curriculum 

CnAPTER XLIV — Medical Education. 

Seclicn 1 Inlroductoiy — (1 — 3) General questions The question of medical fcacLongac 
Dacca discussed in C! aptcr XXXIII 1 
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Se tion II Reorganisation of the teaching of the preliminary scientific studies for 
university course — (5 — 10) Necessity and difficulties of such reorganisation 
Difficulties of standard arising from the raising of the standard of the university 
entrance exa min ation Question of provision of the preliminary scientific 
course at intermediate colleges. (11) Proposed transference of preliminary 
scientific course from Calcutta Medical College to one or more institutions 
in Faculty of Science (12) Vieus of the Public Services Commission. (13 — 17) 
Discussion of various difficulties involved m such transference. Question of the 
• military ’ students. Question of concurrent provision for students m agriculture 

Section III Further provision for undergraduate teaching, research and post-graduate 
instruction in Calcutta —(18) Further provision for research in ph\ siology (19) 
Department or institute of public health (20) Teaching of bacteriology 
(21 — 27) Proposed chairs of pharmacology and history of medicine , the Univer- 
sity cannot teach the Ayurvedic or Unam systems of medicine, but a scientific 
study of these systems should be made m connexion with these chairs (2S) 
Chair of mental diseases (29) Chair of dermatology and syphilology 
(30) Chair of diseases of the ear, nose and throat (31) Lectureship in X-rays 
(32) Lectureship in electro -therapy (33) School of dentistry (34) c Fellow- 
ships or studentships for medical research (35 — 36) Post-graduate teaching 
m medicine 

Section IV The university medical organisation — (37 — 38) 

Section V Administration of the Calcutta Medical College — (39 — 41) The Council and 
position of the principal (42 — 44) Recruitment of the staff of the Calcutta 

Medical College Views of the Public Services Commission. Question of 
general practice The desirability of not dmimislnng the attractions of the 
Indian Medical Service 

Section VI The Belgachia Medical College. — (45) Question of affiliation of the college up 
to the degree standard and of admission as a constituent college of the Teaching 
University of Calcutta after its reconstitution 

Section VII The medical schools and the question of further provision for the needs of rural 
districts — (46 — 49) Proposals made to increase number of medical practi- 
tioners in order to meet rural needs Vernacular medical education a failure 
in the past , disability of medical men not knowing English , overcrowding 
of profession by university graduates Endorsement of recommendation of 
Bengal Council of Medical Registration that there should be increase in the 
number or an expansion of the medical schools (50 — 52; Question of pro- 
viding at intermediate colleges teaching m physics and chemistry in connexion 
with the licentiateship course of the State Medical Faculty of Bengal, and teach- 
ing in physics, chemistry and biology in connexion with tlie membership course 
of that Faculty 

Chapter XLY — Legal Education. 

Section I — Enumeration of fundamental points — (I) Necessity for a high standard of 
legal education. (2) Standard of requisite pre limi nary general education should 
not be lowered (3) Period of professional study should not be shorter than 
three years 

Section II Deficiencies in the present system — (4) Insufficiency of accommodation (5) 
Inadequacy of arrangements for advanced studies m law (6) Necessity of orgarn 
sati on of higher courses, though not required for examinations , reconsideration 
of terms of appointment to the Tagore Chair 
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.Ifi'c/.oi.ir/jf Engineering — (lfi) Scarcity of Indian trained incelinmcal engineers 
(17) I’re mt avereiie s of average high caste Jlengali foi manual labour. 
(IS — l't) 'I be mod for Indian trained mechanical engineers Views of sub- 
committee* of Sibpur College’, of the stall of the college, of the Indian 
Jmlustriil Commission (30) Plan of Committee of Institution of Cm] 
Knpitucri of 100.7 for engineering education Modifieation of plan for Indian 
conditions sugee steel by the Indian Industrial Commission Sibpur to pro- 
vide apt uni aelvanced courses of university character for students previously 
trained for four vears in workshops with simultaneous instruction m tech- 
nical schools (21 — 23) The Commission think complete university courses 
in mechanical engineering should also he provided at Sihpur, fed by a double 
stream, some students taking workshop training before entcimg Sibpur 
College, some after, hut that students should liavo worksliop framing for at 
least three jean? (24) Additions to the staff and equipment of the Btfrpm- 
Colkgc will he rcejuired for a higher course of mechanic id engineering 
Electrical Engineering — (27) Views of Indian Industrial Commission as to small 
scope at present for eleetrical engineers. The development of the eh ctriod 
department of the .Sibpur College should he referred to its future toe truing 
body 

Mining Engineering — (20) 'J hr projected eolliciy n! no 1 at J)? in) >id a or end- 
ary school (27) The ret ommciidaliom of thr huh iti Irsd i-tr d f'o. nnu- ion 
in regard to mining education (2S) I he no. d fer lugf < *“ mimin' uhn ition 
in Calrutta (29) Suggested t a opcr.it'oo ofSifpir wfh the ilhmihnnl 
school (.50) The jtroponyl Central 'VftMIi'gi l In 'itut* at Silt In. (,!1) 
Number of mining student’ at Sibpur m2) l.’. omn.i mlihons toi the. 
extension of the mining dep srfrrt n* * .V j 
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Separation of high r and lower grades of engineering education — (33—34) The 
Commission cbutrnr m the news of the Pubhc Works Department Reorganisa- 
tion Committee and the Indian Industrial Commission tlmt the training for the 
higher and lower grades of engineering posts should he separated, and that the 
Sibpur College should, when practicable be restricted to trnming for the 
higher grades The Dacca School might perhaps undertake the training of 
all the students of the subordinate grades 
Architectural education — (33 — 37) Need for architectural teachmg m Calcutta 
Views of Public Works Department Reorganisation Committee, of Mr H A 
Crouch, Consulting Architect to the Government of Bengal, of Mr C P 
Payne Chairman of the Calcutta Corporation (3S) Choice betucen School 
of Art and Sibpur as site for an architectural school (39—40) Air Crouch’s 
proposals for an architectural staff and course at Sibpur. 

Eesidcntial arrangements — (41) Need foi more residential accommodation 
Facilities for Muslim « indent * — (42) 

Section IY Future government of Sibpur Engineering College and relations with the 
University of Calcutta — (43 — 14) Sibpur at present a Government college 
Powers of ‘ Governing Body ’ Views of principal of the college as to the value of 
the governing body under the present system (45 — 49) Proposal of members 
of the Sibpur staff that the connexion betneen the college and the University 
should be severed The Commission do not concur m this proposal (50) 
Proposal of staff to give to an enlarged ‘ Board of Visitors ’ control of engineer- 
ing and diploma courses throughout Bengal, and power to confer degrees (51) 
Dissent of some members of Sibpur staff from foregoing proposals View of 
majority of the Commission’s witnesses that universities should take part m higher 
technological training (52) Proposals of the Indian Industrial Commission for 
government of engineering colleges, (53) m general accordance with views of 
the Comnnssion Need for concurrence of engineering firms in management of 
engmeermg colleges (54 — fi5) Views of Calcutta engineering firms on certain 
pomts connected with the future of engmeermg education m Calcutta Views of 
the Commission as to the general constitution of a governing body for the 
Sibpur College (3C — 5S) Proposed p r'ound ofgovemmg Lody, its chairman , 
its secretary-, the principal to le relieved of secretarial duties (59 — CO) 
Powers and duties of governing lody (61 — 64) Appomtment of staff (65 — 66) 

Appointment of university professors and readers, and * recognition ’ of teachers 
by University (67) Question of Board of Visitors (68) The Academic Board 
(69 — 71) Relations of Sibpui College with the University of Calcutta (72) 
Architecture as a university subject 

Section Y Uiutersiiy degrees in engineering — (73) Criticism of the new regulations 
for the engineering degree (74) Discussion of question ulietber ‘practical 
experience ’ should be made a pre-reqmsite for the degree and certified by the 
University, or v. bet her certification of such experience should be left to a 
professional body 

Section 1 1 Some suggestions of the Ind an Industrial Commission for the development 
of engineering education — (75) Suggestions of Indian Industrial Commission 
considered with special reference to conditions in Calcutta (76) The teachmg 
of industrial chemistry and of chemical engmeermg (77) Proposal to establish 
Imperial colleges of technology in engmeermg and in mineralogy and mineral 
teclinology The Commission think the idea of combining engmeermg teachmg 
both for Imperial and for local needs m a single institution should be considered 
(7S) The Commission endorse the plea of the Indian Industrial Commission for 
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theestabhshn cut, -with Go\ eminent encouragement and aid, of an Indian Insti- 
tution of Engineers 1 

Appendix 1 — Views of eutnm engineering firms in Calcutta in regard to the futuie of the 
tngmeeung industries in Calcutta and the lnniiagcnient of Sibpm Engineering 
College 

Chapter XLYII — Agricultural Education. 

(1) Reference to chapter on ngnuiltuinl oJucation in Part I of roport The Commis- 
sion are of opinion th.it aguculturnl education of a umveiaitv character should 
he prouded m Jlmgal and in the first plnee by the University^ of Calcutta, but 
that caution is neecssiuy in icgnrd to the number of students to bo trained at 
first (2) Scheme for agncultural education of a tnuvcrMty cbaracler proposed 
In the Comnii'Sioii aflci consultation with Mi Milligan, Director of Agriculture 
for Bengal , certain dncigcnccs between the scheme of the Commission and 
(a) tho scheme of Mr Milligan, and (b) the scheme recently laid before the 
Government of India by tnc Scnite of the University of Calcutta (3) Three 
mam features of the scheme of the Commission (i) training in Calcutta m 
sciences as applied to agriculture, for llncc years, after passing the intermediate 
college examination in coitnm subjects, (n) training dui mg vacations of such 
three years at a university farm near Calcutta, (m) one or two years’ subsequent 
training m a Go\ eminent agncultural institute A degree in scionco to bo 
awarded to students at the end of the first three years’ courses, a dcgico in 
agriculture after the completion of the work unelor (m) above (4) Details 
of schunc (a) chemistry, (b) botany, (c) zoology, (d) bacteriology, (e) giology, 
'/) aguculturc, including agricultural economics and book keeping. Question 
of place or places where teaching should be given (5) Picposwl University 
Agricultural Farm. (G) Proposed Government Agricultural Institute Mr 
Milligan's scheme (7) Creation of Umieisity Faculty of Agncultuio (8) 
Differences between scheme of present Senate and the scheme recommended 
(9) Necessity for limiting numbers at first Enumeiation of callings open to 
agricultural graduates The supply of well trained men likely to lncicasc tho 
demand later (10) Reason for selecting Calcutta as tho first centre for agri- 
cultural teaching Room for more centres later (i) at Dacca, (n) in Northern 
Bengal (11) Question of primary agricultural education Views of Bengal 
Agriculturalists’ Conference, of Sir Daniel Hamilton Teaching of ngricultuie 
m primary and sccondaiy schools Agncultural education in intermediate 
colleges (12) Forestry Sericulture Veterinary Science (13) Conclusion 

Chapter XLVIII— -Training in Technology (other 'than 
Engineering, Mining, Architecture and Agriculture) 
and in Commerce. 

q ecu on I Technology as a branch of university studies.— {1 — 2) A modern university, 
especially one in a groat industrial and commercial city like Calcutta, should 
include applied science and technology in its courses of ’study and award 
degrees and diplomas m tl oso subjects Such dovclopmonts of umvorsity 
training aro especially needed m India (3) Tho decision of the University to 
enlarge its work m this direction approved and confirmed by the great 
majority of our witnesses (4) Tho consequence of advanced technological 
training by tho University well have a beneficial effect upon tho outlook of the 
secondary schools University flevelrmmf.ni a n r — ...i i_ . . 
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should be associated with corresponding changes m the course of study in high 
schools and with the provision of practical training in the proposed intermediate 
colleges Hence the need for a Board of Secondary and Intermediate Educa- 
tion able to promote and encourage changes in the courses and equipment of 
the high schools and for intermediate colleges m preparation for what is pro- 
jected in the more advanced stage at the University 

Section 1 1 Technological- departments proposed for CalcuttaUnivcrsity Comments on draft 
regulations. — (5) The action of the University of Calcutta in developing courses 
of teclinological training must largely depend upon financial support received 
from private benefactors, from the mdustnes concerned and from the Govern- 
ment (6 — 7) It is undesirable therefore at this stage to define exactly the 

higher technological developments (other than those of rgnculture, mining, 
architecture and engineering) which the University should endeavour to estab- 
lish But primi facte Calcutta is a suitable centre for the advanced training 
of students capable of meeting the requirements of (t) the leather indus- 
tries, (w) the chemical mdustnes (moludmg those concerned with the manu- 
facture of dyes), (m) the oil and fat mdustnes, («i) some branches of the 
textde industry Enumeration of the branches of applied science in which 
inter aha the University should provide v courses of instruction and facilities 
for research (8) At Dacca, the University should not, in the first instance 
at any rate, attempt higher technological training, but the work of scientific 
investigation in its laboratones should be carefully brought into association 
with that of investigations in cognate subjects at Calcutta and elsewhere. 
(9) The function of a university m meeting the intellectual needs of the 
industrial and commercial woj Id may be combined, with benefit to the whole 
of its mtelleotual life and civic outlook, with the maintenance of the older 
aims of university work (10) In the technological departments an essential 
thing is to develop e the technical sense of the studonts (II) This involves 
the employment of a staff of teachers combining scientific knowledge with 
practical experience, the provision of costly equipment in the laboratories- 
and workshops of the University, and friendly relations between the heads 
of the technological departments and the industrial firms, in order that 
the students may have opportunities for getting practical experience and 
may find access to employment The building up of these conditions wili be 
a slow 'process, and therefore the development of advanced technological 
framing at the University should be undertaken with deliberation and caution 
(12) The industrial outlook m India is full of promise for toohnologioal 
training. (13) Observations on the draft regulations of the Senate of 
Calcutta University (191S) for examinations and degrees m certain technolo- 
gical subjects (14) Location recommended for the new technological 
departments of the University Co-operation with the proposed Calcutta 
Technological Institute (15) The question of a separate faculty 

Section III Advisory committees , departmental workshops , advanced teclinological study 
abroad — (16) The value of an advisory committee, including members with 
industrial experience and representatives of the scientific staff and administer, 
tivo authorities of the University, attached to each technological dopartmont_ 
(17) Hon ours and pass courses m technological subjects" degree and diploma 
courses (IS) Clear definition of the aim of each technological course desirable 
(19) Heed for seeming opportunities for practical experience under works- 
conditions as part of a technological course (20) Limitations of the practical 
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training which tho University can givo m workshops attached to its ou n 
technological departments, Provision of plant. (21) Technological Bobolaiships 
held abroad tbo difficulty experienced by some of tho students jn find ing 
employment on their return to India in tho industry for which they havo been 
trained shows tho need for caution m developing technological departments in 
Indian universities under tho conditions hithorto prevailing, though theso may 
chango. (22) Anatysis of tho present occupations of Indian students trained 
m tho technological departments of tho LoodB University as showing that 
industry in India does not yet absorb all technologically trained recruits, 
but that technological training has educational valuo ns a preparation for 
other responsible positions 

Section IV Professors of technology and private consultant practice . — (23 — 24) Desira- 
bility of allowing professors of technological subjects to engage m pnvato 
consultant pi aotico so far as is consistent with their obligations to tho Uni- 
versity. (25) Relations of tho Government of Bongal to technological edu- 
cation m its various grades (10) Tho help and guidance which may be given 
by tho Government of India jn tho wiso development of advanced technological 
training and research at tho various centres in India best adapted for the 
purpose, and in encouraging co operation among scientific investigations 
in different institutions (27) Our concurrence m tho viows of tho Indian 
Industrial Commission on this matter. 

- Section Y Higher commercial education.— (28) Training for commercial life tho various 
grades required. (29) Higher commercial education given in institutions 
of university rank has firmly established itself in tho United States and in 
somo European countries But tho majority of leading British omployors 
attach greater importanco to tho social trammg winch a young man gots along 
with tho ordinary course of education at a good school and university than 
to specialised theoretical preparation for a responsible post m oommorco. 
There are signs of an increasing desire for changes in tho course of secondary 
education and this may bo followed by a demand for umvorsity courses 
designed to give training for a commercial career But tho prevailing view 
is that business abihty is developed by business experience and that commercial 
life is tho best college of commerce, provided that facilities are given for young 
men who arc already m business to attend special courses on commercial sub- 
jects (30) Criticism of tho draft regulations for examinations and degrees m 
commerce adopted by tbo Senate of Calcutta University m 1918 The im- 
portance of establishing intermediate colleges, offering as ono alternative a 
(u Cojtfgir^repafatory to employment in commerce (31) Improvement of tho 
teaching and courses m secondary schools and m the intermediate courses 
more urgently needed in Bengal at tho present time than tho institution of 
degrees in commerce (32) Recommendation that, in view of probable deve- 
lopments m future, tho University should havo powor to establish a Faculty of 
Economics and Commerco and to grant degrees and diplomas in commercial 
subjects The formation of an Advisory Committco on Higher Commercial 
Education proposed 

Chapter XLIX.— The Special Educational Needs of Musalmans. 

} ~r (11 The significance, as a symptom of social chango, of tho increasing tendency of tho 
Musalmans of Bengal to avad themselves of tho opjtoi lumlicu afforded by 
modern education (2) The educational condition of Musalmnnu a vital factor m 
the social and pohtical development of Bengal (•$) Proposals for snfi guarding 
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Muslim interests in the reorganised Caloutta University. (4) Proposals for safe- 
guarding Muslim interests in connexion with the proposed Dacca Umver- 
* sity (5) Muslim interests and the proposed Board of Secondary and Inter- 
mediate Education Linguistic difficulties The anonymity of examinees. 
(6) The spirit of the Commission’s proposals. 

Chapter L. — Relations of Government with the Universities. 

S ection I Introductory — (1 — 2) Changes must be consequent upon tho reconstruction of tho 
university system (3) The initial changes proposed to be made bjt the Govern- 
ment of India, (4) which thereafter should exercise visitatorial functions 
Section II Powers of the Government of Bengal — (5) The Governor of Bengal to be u 
officio Chancellor (G — 8) The Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education 
(9) Government assent to Statutes (10) Government representation upon 
university bodies m Calcutta, and (11) Dacca (12 — 13) Financial relations be- 
tween Government and the universities (14 — 15) Changes in the management 
of Government schools and colleges (16) Future of Government educational 
services (17) — 18) The functions of the Chancellor in Caloutta, and (19) in 
Dacca. (20) Appeals to the Chancellor. 

Section III The Educational Services — (21) Application of the service system to univer- 
sity work should bo reconsidered (22 — 23) Tho functions now performed by the 
services to be separately treated (24 — 28) Changes proposed in regard to uni- 
versity teaching posts, and (29 — 30) in regard to schools and intermediate oolleges 
Section IV Appointments to Government posts — (31 — 32) Essential importance of the 
question m its bearing on university work Importance of not dislocating the 
educational system (33 — 36) Proposed Civil Service Commissions, to conduct 
tests not independent of the regular school and university course (37 — 39) 
Competitive tests for the Indian Civil Service and their probable effects 
upon university work (40 — 42) University reform a necessary preliminary 
Section V. The functions of the Government of India in relation to university work — (43) 
The Government of India cannot dissociate itself from university work (44) 
The function of legislation (45) The function of visitation (46 — 49) The function 
of co-ordination, illustrated especially from higher - technological work (50 — 53) 
The function of stimulating and organising research, illustrated from History. 
(54 — 55) The function of assistance in recruitment 
Section VI Intcr-Impenal university relations — (56) Need for closer relations among 
the universities of the British Empire (57) Migration of students within the 
Empire (58) Beginning of co operation among British universities, especially 
in regard to post-graduate research (69) Conditions of effective co-operation. 
(60) The Universities Bureau of the British Empire (61) Usefulness of such 
an organ m helpmg Indian students going to Britain for undergraduate courses, 
(62) technical training, or (63 — 64) tra inin g m the methods of investigation^ 
(65) Possibility of interchange of university teachers between various parts of 
the Empire (66) The Commonwealth of Nations may also be a commonwealth 
of learning *• 

Chapter LI. — Financial Aspects of our Proposals. 

Section I — General observations (1 — 10) 

Section II — Secondary and intermediate elucation (11 — 19) 

Section III — Dacca University. (20 — 32) 

Section IV. — The Teaching University of Calcutta, (33 — 66) 

Section V , — The mufa$sal colleges (67 — 73) 

Section VI —Conclusion. (74—78) 
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CHAPTER XL. 


Exaauxatiox Refop.^i. 

I. — hiiioductory. 

1. In Chapter XVII vre have analysed m detail the present 
examination system and the evidence bearing on it. We have 
shewn how greatly it afreets the whole educational system of 
Bengal, from the secondary school upwards, and that without 
fundamental changes in the principles and methods of examination 
"other changes would be largely futile ; and we have made a number 
of suggestions for reform Of all these suggestions there is one 
that appears to us of primary importance ; for reform must depend 
on it. We mean the proposal that the purpose-or purposes of each 
examination should be clearly defined. 

2. A single example will illustrate one of the many applications 
of this principle During the course of our work, the Government 
of India submitted for our consideration draft regulations for a 
diploma in spoken English, framed by the University of Calcutta. 
The draft regulations and the report which we submitted in regard 
to them will be found m the Volume of Appendices to this report. 
It will be seen that in our view the regulations were defective 
because the University did not ask itself with sufficient definite- 
ness with what purpose they were bemg framed ; and we suggested 
that they might have been framed with one of two purposes : 
either to test the power of the candidate to, pronounce English 
words correctly and to read English with the right cadence and 
expression ; or to test the power of teaching a class to do so , and 
that the regulations imposed an unnecessarily severe test for the 
first purpose, and an inadequate test for the second. For they 
require that the candidate shall have pursued a course of study in 
phonetics for a year and shall passman examination in that subject, 
a requirement superfluous for the first purpose, and one which 
could not be satisfied by the vast majority of -English public 
speakers or actors ; but, on the other hand, they do not include ” 
test of the power of teaching others to pronounce and 

( i ) 
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correctly; and the "mere passing of an examination in phonetics, 
in addition to the mva voce examination, would clearly not 
demonstrate that [ power. We suggested therefore that if the 
certificate is designed for the second purpose, it should involve 
training m teaching, and a practical test of the power to teach 
a class how to pronounce and read English, in addition to a test 
of the knowledge of phonetics, which would be a most useful 
adjunct. 

II. — The Examinations Board . 1 

3. The designing of an examination to suit its purpose is a first 
step for the proper working of examination machinery, but only a 
first -.-step. - In order to ensure that the machinery is working 
properly, periodical inspection is necessary, and for this purpose 
we propose that a special Examinations Board should be set up 
with inspecting and advisory powers Its duty would be to 
review the working of the examination system in all its aspects 
and to report periodically to the Academic and Executive Councils. 

4. It should be a small body, includmg the Vice-Chancellor, 
bi^ywith a special chairman of its own. We refrain from making 
precise suggestions as to the 'personnel of the Board. It is clear 
that for the exercise of its difficult judicial functions it must be so 
constituted as to command the respect and confidence of the other 
university bodies. Most of its members ought certainly to be 
engaged or to have been recently engaged m the actual work of 
teaching and examining. Impartiality would be bought at too dear 
a price if it involved practical ignorance of the problems on which it 
was exercised 

5 The Board will need a small staff, who should form part of 
the general administrative staff of the University, and funds, though 
not very large funds, to carry out its enquiries. In order to deal 
with the complex and multifarious questions within its purview it 
will require the assistance from time to time of experts m the various 
subjects of university study and should have the power of appointing 
sub-committees including such experts In order to deal with the 
problems of examinations on a large scale it will need the services 
of a skilled statistician, acquainted with the modern methods of 

1 The ad minis trative proposals m tins section relate to the University of Calcutta, 
but n o have recommended that an Examinations Board on similar lines should be con- 
stituted m the University of Dacca (see Chapter XXXIH, para 197) 
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slnt lilies, who should he a member of the Board. The secretary of 
the Boaid should, if po^iblc, have excellence both of Indian and 
of othei umveisity examinations. We arc disposed to think that, 
at any into m the fil'd. instance, lie should lie a part-time officer, and 
that tin-- pod, might be combined with a teaching post either m the 
subject of dntidios or some other subject. 

0 It. would piobably lie advisable that m order to make the 
University as a w r holc acquainted with the actual standards enforced 
by the examiners the Board should fiom time to time publish 
specimen amwer-papeis of border-line candidates, so as to 
give an idea of the minimum attainments implied by a ‘pass' 
c distinction/ a ‘ first division ' or, ‘a second division/ as the case 
may he. 1 Such publication would be a safeguard against undue 
lowering of the standards and would be a guaiantee of good faith 
which may be rightly demanded ; and it would be useful as a 
justification of any criticisms of standards made by the Examinations 
Board and its expert committees. The University as a whole would 
be made more nearly accpiainted with the real meaning at any given 
time of its own examination diplomas. 

7 The Boaid should not be only cutical , it should also suggest 
new departures and improvements m dealing with the various prob- 
lems of the examination system — such matters as the problems 
involved m the setting of questions, of marking answers, of 
drafting instructions fiom head examiners to assistant examiners 
of co-ordmatmg the marking of a set of assistant examiners, of 
estimating the unavoidable element of chance m the assignment 
of maiks (a problem of statistics), of the checking of marks, of 
examination by compaitments, of the timing of examinations in 
relation to the year’s work with a view to reducing loss of time to 
a minimum, of practical, mva voce and ‘ library examinations/ of, 
psychological tests, of the examination of course-work, of the 
duration and frequency of examinations, of printing and the 
maintenance of the secrecy of examination papers, of the mvigilation 
of exammations, and the prompt distribution of scripts, of the 
reduction of the time spent m the correction of papers to reasonable 
limits, of examination-finance, including payments to examiners, 


1 The names o{ the candidates whoso papers wore selected for this purpose would of 
course not appear. In former days the Council of Education, Bengal, published specimen 
answer-papers of the best candidates 
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candidates’ fees, and the administrative expenses The list we 
have given is not exhaustive. It is somewhat remarkable that 
no university has hitherto devoted itself to a systematic audit 
and survey of its own examination system m the same way that a 
large firm periodically audits its accounts The Examinations 
Board of the Calcutta University would find plenty of pioneering 
work to do in this direction. It would probably do well to advise 
in many cases that new methods should be tested in the first 
instance by experiments and not applied rigidly and generally on 
a large scale until they have been so tested 

8 One branch of its work should be carried out, we suggest, con- 
jointly with the Board of Students’ Welfare, 1 namely the investiga- 
tion of the problems of health involved We have seen m Chapter 
XVII 2 that many of our correspondents attribute the gravest evils 
to the strain produced by the examination system We believe 
with some of our correspondents that more regular work during 
term-time, with the assistance and guidance of tutors, ought to 
diminish the excessive strain of the period immediately pieceding 
the examinations, apart from any changes in methods of examin- 
ation Nevertheless the examination itself must necessarily mvolve 
strain, and the question how far that strain is injurious and excessive 
is one for enquiry and investigation The general problems of fatigue 
are now engagmg the attention of experimental psychologists, 
doctors, and industrial experts. They certainly deserve attention 
from the university authorities 

9 We have ' -expressly recommended that the Board should 
have mspectonal and advisory but not executive powers - Copies 
of all regulations for examiners such as those quoted m Chapter 
XVII, and of all reports of examiners, should be furnished 
regularly to the Board It should be kept fully informed of all 
matters relatmg to examinations and should act an a sense as 
the conscience of the University m respect of exa min ations, and 
bring to the notice of the University defects which it regarded as 
of importance But the general responsibility for deahng with 
those defects must rest with the Academic and Executive Councils ; 
while the responsibility for the conduct of specific examinations must 
be left to the special bodies and boards instituted for that purpose 
and to the administrative officers of the University concerned. 

1 Chapter XXXVTI, and Chapter XXXIX, paras 38 and 39 

i Puras 14S-152 ~ 
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it is the business of a university to give. If examinations put to 
the test certain qualities, intellectual and moral, of the candidates, 
some of the highest quahties which it is the puipose of a university 
to develope, and which a degree ought to imply m the majority 
of students who obtain it, cannot be tested at all by, examination , 
and if our examinations are so designed as to absorb the whole 
time and energies of a student, to leave him no time for the fiee 
play of mind and body, for intellectual and physical culture m its 
best sense, the university training will fail of its purpose, the 
University degree will be bereft of its most important connotation.' 
There should be no laxity m the demands of examiners, no juggling 
with marks to make an undeserving candidate pass. But- the 
demands of the University should be such that a student’s life is 
not, as it seems to be at present in many cases, spent m bondage te 
the examination system. We feel sure that the Examinations 
Board will recogmse the fact that it will be a part of its duty tct 
use its influence to prevent examinations from encroaching beyond 
their legitimate domam. 

r 

III. — The standards of existing university examinations. 

13. We were empowered in our reference to enquire into the 
general standards of examination of the University. To inves- 
tigate these standards generally would have required the appoint- 
ment of a senes of expert bodies to deal with the various subjects 
involved , and m view of our recommendations for a change m 
the whole teaching and examining system of the University, 
we think a detailed investigation of such a kind would be waste- 
ful at the present moment , while we have provided by means of 
the Examinations Board for a £ contmuous audit ’ of the university 
examinations m future, to be supplemented by the periodic visita- 
tions of the Visitor 

14. But if we are not m a position to report on the standards 
of all the vanous examinations of the University, certain conclu- 
sions m regard to them flow inevitably from the evidence we have 
received and from the observations which we have ourselves 
made There can be no doubt that the present examinations can 
be passed m a very large number of cases by pure memory work. 
We have shown m Chapters IX and XVII that the standard 
for matriculation is undoubtedly too low, especially m English 
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and mathematics. The lowness of this standard admits to the 
University a large number of students who cannot reach a proper 
standard at the intermediate stage, and such admission affects at 
once the cpiahty and the methods of the woik done. Tins is partic- 
ularly the ease ui th English and th ci c is evidence that the com- 
mand of English of some students who obtain the M A. degree m 
English js defective 1 2 "While it has been stated that the standard 
has been lowered in recent years, ne have received no conclusive 
proof m support of, 01 m opposition to, that statement But it is 
clear from the tables given m Chaptei XVII s that the require- 
ments of the Calcutta University for a fiist division at matricu- 
lation, and foi fust classes at the intermediate examination, must 
be markedly different from those of other Indian universities. 
We should be sorry nevertheless to see any hard and fast rule 
made applicable to all universities alike m such a matter We 
can imagine that a standard for a first class might be made 
unreasonably high m certain cases as well as unreasonably low 
m others, and we regard the matter as one for conference between the 
different universities If our proposals are accepted, the periodic 
visitations which we propose will no doubt direct public attention 
from time to time to such discrepancies of piacticc between the 
various universities. 

, 15 The standard of examinations is often supposed to be de- 

pendent very largely on the percentage of marks required for a 
pass, but we have repeatedly drawn attention to the difficulty oi 
attaching any precise meaning or value to a c pass ’ m terms of 
what the successful candidate ought to be able to do. It is clear 
that the ‘ mechanical system ’ of marking, devised to ensure 
uniformity of treatment m the larger examinations, as it is 
frequently practised, may allot marks to the unimportant portions 
of an answer and Jeave out of consideration the important, so that r 
as many examiners point out, the regulations force them to pass 
candidates who in their opinion ought to be rejected, and to reject 
candidates who ought to pass. 3 In these circumstances it 13 
difficult to regard the ‘standard’ of the examination as many 
- sense a measurable quantity Reform m this matter is not s0 133 


1 Chapter IX, paras. 8-80 and XVII, paras 45 50. 

2 •Pftras and 13G ; sco also CJifiplcr NXXL P nrft 

8 Chapter XVIJ, paras 04-08. 
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a matter of regulation as of the application of common- sense rules 
sucli as have already been adopted by some boards of examiners 
m the University of Calcutta. It must be remembered that m 
many subjects the more widely the examination departs from 
being a test of memorisation pure and simple, the more the 
•examiner is bound to rely on his own individual judgment of the 
performance of the candidate. 

16. Buies may serve negatively to prevent irregularities m 
•examination , they may even debar examiners, §,s we have seen, 
from making the best use of their judgment ; but however well 
devised the rules may be, the ultimate value of an exammationjtest 
must depend largely on the personal judgment and common sense of 
the examiners. Numerical marks serve in certain cases to conceal 
-that obvious but fundamental fact , as well as the no less funda- 
mental fact that within certain limits the personal judgments of 
examiners are bound to differ and to affect the certainty of the 
results to that extent. It will be part of the duty of the Examinations 
Board to investigate scientifically the probable variations of 
marking between different examiners (and between the markings of 
the same paper by the same examiner at different times) These 
variations have been _sometim.es treated m the past as if they were 
negligible The statistical investigations of Professor Edgeworth 
show that they are on the contrary considerable and should be 
•taken into account m estimating the trustworthiness of examin- 
ation tests, especially m competitive examinations. 1 It" occa- 
sionally happens that important awards are made on the strength 
•of differences m marks which are much smaller than the inevit- 
able error by which such marks, like the record of all scientific 
observations, are affected We must not be misunderstood By 
■* error ’ here, we do not mean avoidable error due to oversight 
or carelessness, which could be remedied by re-examination of 
■the results , we use it in the technical sense m which it applies to 
the most refined measurements of the astronomer or the physicist, 
who recognises that such measurements can only be regarded as 
accurate to within a certain fraction of their value and regards it 
as part of his regular routine to estimate the magnitude of that 
fraction The unavoidable ‘ error ’ of the examiner is rarely 
•taken into consideration. A new rationale of examinations based 


1 Chapter XVII, para 131 
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on fresh investigation is necessary in older* to dimmish the unin- 
tentional injustices to candidates wlncli result from the present 
rough and ready system of dealing with large numbers, especially 
in respect of candidates near the boidcr-hne 

17 Even apait from such investigation the difficulties and 
uncertainties of standard and of numerical marks will, we think, 
be laigcly diminished if fanly precise veibal definitions are given 
of the meaning to be attached to a ‘ pass.’ We have lllustiated 
m detail this point m Chapter XVII 1 m connexion with the matric- 
ulation standard m English, and shall not repeat our argument 
here. 


IY . — Boards of Examine! s. — Appointment of external examiners . 2 

18. Boards of Examines — In most cases the setting of examin- 
ation papers and the correction of answers or the conduct of viva- 
voce and practical examinations is entrusted not to a single 
examiner but to a board 

We think that Boards of Examiners 3 should conform to the 
following principles . — 

(1) They should include teachers of the Umversity (that is 

teachers who have been ‘ appointed ’ or c recognised ’); 
and, m the case of examinations for pass degrees, 
honours degrees, and higher degrees, teachers actually- 
engaged m the teaching for the degree m question 
should be included m the Board 

(2) They should always, if practicable, include one or more 

external examiners, i.e , persons not connected with the 
University of Calcutta. We think that such examiners 
should, whenever possible, be teachers m other Indian 
universities or should have had recent teaching experi- 
ence m the subject , but there may be cases where 
no persons within these categories are available, and in 
such cases other persons with expert knowledge might 
be appointed as external examiners 


1 Paras 45 50 

a Chapter XVH, paras 118-130/ 

3 Wo have explained m Chapter XVII, footnote to para 118, that by a Board of 
Examiners we do not mean a permanently constituted body 
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(3) Tlie Boards should, as a rule, be small bodies, aided if 

necessary by assessors, to set papers and mark the 
answers m special sub] ects The work of correction 
should m the case of the larger examinations be m 
part earned out by members of the Board, m part by 
assistant examiners under the direction of the Board 
It would of course be of advantage IK each script could 
be marked independently by two examiners. But 
though this method might be adopted m some cases 
we are unable to advocate its general adoption on 
account of the expenditure of both time and money 
involved 1 

(4) The internal members of the Boards {% e , the members 

other than the external exammer or examiners) should be 
appointed annually by the Academic Council, after 
report from the Faculty and, as a rule, from the Board 
or Boards of Studies concerned through the Faculty. 
In the case of subjects in which the chief teachers carry- 
ing on the work for the examination are too numerous for 
all of them to serve each year on the Board, a certain 
number of the internal members of the Board (say, one 
half, or one third) should be ineligible for re-appomtment 
until a certain period has elapsed (two or three years 
or more, as the case may be) from the date of vacation of 
their seats on the Board. In this way every such 
teacher (unless he proved himself unsuitable for examin- 
ing purposes), would be able to serve m turn on the 
Board and to' brmg his quota of experience and capacity 
y to the work of examining. We think that, as far as 

practicable, the university professors m a subject should 
act as permanent members of the relevant Board or 
Boards of Examiners) 

(5) Each paper for a given examination should be drafted m 

the first instance (say) by two members of the Board m 
consultation ; and all the papers in a given subject 
for one examination should as a rule be considered by 
the Board at a meeting and finally settled by the Board, 

1 Dr Zia-ud-Din Ahmad is of opinion that the independent examination of eaoh script 
by two exa min ers is necessary m all cases. 
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or, in the case of ii relatively large Board, by a special 
sub-committee. 

We attach great importance to this recommendation, 
especially m the case of honours examinations where a 
large number of papers are set by a single Board. It is 
obviously desirable that the nature of the examination 
test m each subject or group of correlated subjects should 
be considered as a whole by the examiners before it is 
finally approved 1 It would, of course, be neither 
practicable nor necessary to consider together papers 
set for the same examination on unrelated subjects for 
which different Boards were responsible 
(G) In the case of pass examinations involving a number of 
subjects, the Boaid for each subject should depute 
two of its members, one internal and one external 
examiner, to attend a joint-meeting to discuss and 
settle such doubtful cases as are now referred to the 
Syndicate, or decided by the awaid of compensation 
or grace-marks. 2 The jomt-meetmg should be presided 
over by the Vice-Chancellor, or his deputy The 
meeting should not have the power to reverse the 
decisions of any Board which reported that a candidate 
had failed m the subject within its purview, except as 
might be provided m respect of any particular class of 
cases by Umversity Ordinance or Regulation 
(7) In the case of honours examinations, the class-list should 
be settled by the vote of the Board as a whole. 3 

19. The appointment of external examiners should, we think, 
be made by the Executive Council, after report from the Faculty 
concerned and the Academic Council, the Vice-Chancellor having 
power to act m such cases of emergency as are bound to arise It 
should be within the power of the Executive Council to demand 
reports from the external (as well as the internal) exam in ers on the 
standards and general conduct of the examinations in which they 
takopseft. We think that external examiners should be re-appointed 

1 Chapter XVII, para 130. 

2 Ilnil., paras 77-78 

3 If examiners representing subsidiary subjects act as members of the Board, they 
should only vote m regard to questions relating to those subjects 
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yearly, but that they should normally serve for a period not exceed- 
mg (say) foui. years, and that they should become ehgible fora 
fresh term of office after an interval of (say) two years But owing 
to the difficulties of obtammg experienced examiners from a distance 
in India, we think it would be impracticable to lay down rigid rules 
m this matter. 

V. — Miscellaneous recommendations. 

20. N on-pubhcation of names of examiners. Prohibition 
of communications between candidates and examiner s — It has been 
suggested.to us that the names of exammeis should be kept confi- 
dential ' The only reason for the suggestion is that communica- 
tions from the candidates to the examiners would thus be prevented. 
We see no reason why the names of examiners should be made 
public until after the conclusion of an examination , but m any case 
The regulations issued to candidates should inform them' that any 
communication m regard to their examination should be made to 
the Registrar, and that any attempt to communicate with the ex- 
aminers is strictly forbidden and may involve the cancellation of 
the current entry and exclusion from future examinations. It 
should also be made obligatory on examiners to forward without 
delay to the Registrar any communication received from a candi- 
date, so that he may deal with it. Such communications, if of an 
improper character, should be dealt with by the Vice-Chancellor as 
a matter of discipline, and reported by him, if he thinks fit, to the 

--Academic or to the Executive Council. 

21. Anonymity of candidates at examinations . 1 — We think that 
in all large examinations, such as the present matriculation examina- 
tion, numbers should be used instead of names to designate the 
candidates, in order to preserve their anonymity. We desire to 
state quite clearly that no evidence has been produced of any un- 
fairness arising from the present system But we think, as we have 
pointed out in Chapter XVII, that there is nothing to be gamed by 
the use of names at examinations of this kind , and that it will be 
in the interest of the body entrusted with the conduct of the examin- 
ations corresponding to the present matriculation and intermediate' 
examinations to follow in this matter the example of the University 
of London in the conduct of its external examinations 


1 Chapter XVII, paras - 141-143 
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The examinations of a teaching university may be treated 
difleiently. We have pointed out that where examinations in a 
teaching university include practical and viva-voce tests, or the 
examination of couise-work, or of a thesis, anonymity is difficult, 
and often impossible to secuie , we advocate the use of such tests 
and we think it better that in such cases the candidates should 
be known by name to all the examiners concerned rather than 
only tb some of them. 

22. Couise-ivo) k — We have dealt with this question m Chapter 
XVII, paragraphs 112-114. We think that the University may in 
many cases reqmie candidates to submit for inspection laboratory 
note-books certified by the teacheis , but that it is only in cases like 
that of engineering drawings, of which the value can be directly 
assessed by the examiners, that marks should be allotted for such 
course-woik ; in other cases, the different standards adopted by 
different teachers would make it impossible to allow their marks to be 
counted as examination marks in an examination which could be 
regarded as in any sense competitive or m which the candidates were 
arranged m classes, unless such course-work had been marked in all 
cases by the same teachers, an eventuality that would be rare in 
a multi-collegiate university like Calcutta, but would present itself 
oftener at Dacca , but on the other hand we think such marks might 
be taken mto account m border-line cases, and determine passing or 
rejection, as the case might be. 

23. Viva-voce examinations . — We are strongly m favour of an 
increased use of viva-voce examinations especially, but not only, 
to test the. candidate's knowledge of foreign languages, including 
English. 1 The only difficulty involved is one of time and expense. 
We think such examinations should be conducted, if possible, by 
not less than two examiners. 

It is to be pointed out that the present methods of teaching m 
the University, under which the student is a silent recipient of un- 
tested knowledge for the greater part of the year, are hardly calculated 
to give them the alertness and readiness required for a viva-voce 
examination. Radical changes in methods of teaching, and especi - 
ally the introduction of the tutorial system, are required before any 
system of viva-voce examinations can be made fully effective. 


1 For intermediate college and high school examinations, see Chapter XXXI, paras. 
40'and 47 
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24. Practical examinations . 1 — We recommend that in most Uni- 
versity examinations m scientific subjects practical work should 
form part of the examination and that candidates should be required 
to satisfy the examiners in this part of the examination as well as 
in the written part. 

25. Alternative questions. — We have discussed this matter m 
Chapter XVII, paragraphs 57-60. It is one that should, we think, 
be left as_a rule, to the judgment of the Boards of Examiners con- 
cerned The practice of ‘ window-dressing ’ by setting difficult ques- 
tions to which there are easy alternatives, condemned by some of our 
witnesses, is one obviously to be discouraged , but, as we have 
shown, there are certain cases m which alternative questions are 
desirable. Where they are set it is clear that, unless notice is 
given, equal marks must be assigned to them , and the adoption 
of this principle ought to prevent any marked difference of diffi- 
culty between the alternatives 

26. Examination by compartments — We have discussed this 
question in detail in Chapter XVII, paragraphs 86-96 We do not 
wish to make general recommendations applicable to all examina- 
tions But we think that examination by compartments has 
worked successfully in the Faculty of Medicine m this and other 
universities and that its use is justifiable in certain cases, of which 
the University itself must be the judge The matter should be 
dealt with by Ordinance 

27 Compensation or grace marries 2 — We think the present auto- 
matic system of grace marks should be abolished for all final 
examinations , but that some form of f compensation ’ is permis- 
sible ft intermediate examinations in respect of subjects which 
are not essential for the candidate’s future studies and in which 
the candidate is near the border-lme , such compensation to be 
granted only m cases where the candidate shows real excellence 
in other subjects 

28. Classification 3 — We recommend that at examinations m 
which an order of proficiency (or merit) is now adopted, alphabetical 
order be substituted therefor m each class in the -fist 4 But we do not 

1 Chapters XVII, para 110, and XXXI, paras 40 and 47 

2 Chapter XVH, paras 77-81 

3 Ibid , paras 183-140 

4 Dr Gregory does not agree that this recommendation should be applied to all classes 
and subjects 
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flunk fins should preclude flic award by fhe University of a scholar- 
ship or student ship on the results of an honours examination,, nor 
the award of the mark * deserving of scholarship ’ to a student, 
who though not equal m proficiency to the successful candidate 
of the year m question might have been awarded the scholarship i n 
another year. We have iccommendcd that at the high school 
examination students who pass m the examination as a whole, 
and who obtain exceptionally high marks m a particular subject, 
should be awarded a mark of distinction, irrespective of the class 
awarded to them on the aggregate of marks 1 2 , and this method off ' 
recognising exceptional excellence m single subjects might perhaps 
be adopted at the intermediate college examination and other 
examinations for which it seemed suitable 

29. Checlaiuj of mailcsr — Every public examining authority 
owes it as a duty to its candidates and to the public to take all 
reasonable precautions to ensure that no candidate is either rejected 
01 passed in eiror. In examinations with many thousands of 
candidates, m which individual examiners each correct seveial 
hundred scupts, the commission of a small number of numerical 
errors m the first instance is almost inevitable , but they should be 
eliminated as far as possible. 

30. In at least one other university the marks inserted on the 
scripts by examiners at large examinations are checked by a special 
stall of temporary clerks engaged for the purpose ; but we do not , 
tlnnk this system applicable m the present instance We suggest 
that it would serve to check the addition of marks and to avoid 
answeis being overlooked, if each examiner were required to insert 
the marks for each question (including marks, if any, allotted for 
general impression, or- ‘ special excellence ’) on a ‘ roll-book ’, and 
the roll-book were then checked by a clerical staff No corrections 
of marks should in any case be made without being referred to the 
original exammei or assistant examiner concerned or, in cases of 
urgency, to the head examiners, for confirmation and signature 

This suggestion does not pretend to exhaust the subject We 
have, m paragraph 18 (3) above, proposed that m some cases, 
though we do not think it possible m all, scripts might be "marked 


1 Chapter XXXI, para 70. 

2 Chapter XVII, para 8^ 
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independently by two examiners 5 and otlicr cliecks may no doubt 
be devised. 

31. We t hink the right of candidates to have their marks scrutin- 
ised when their college authorities think their request reasonable,, 
must, in existing circumstances, be continued , and that m cases 
where an error is discovered which affects the result of the examina- 
tion, the fee for scrutiny should be returned to the candidate 

Further, steps should be taken to deal promptly with any request 
for a scrutiny of marks. At present delays sometimes occur 
m dea ling with them which inflict serious hardship on the candidates. 

32. Re-examination of papers — Our attention has been drawn 
to a particular anomaly relating to the re- examination of papers 
under the existing system If a candidate fails m a smgle subject,, 
as a matter of precaution, his papers in that subject are re-exammed 
(Regulations, Chapter XXV, paragraph 7). Now under the system 
adopted by the University for a number of its examinations 
(including the matriculation and the exannnations for the first 
degrees in arts and science) candidates must not only obtam a 
minimum number of marks m each prescribed subject of the 
examination, but must obtam an aggregate which exceeds the sum 
of these minima , but the papers of a candidate who passes m 
every subject but falls short even by a smgle mark of the 
prescribed aggregate are not re-exammed as in the former 
case. We think that if the principle is adopted of re-exammmg the 
papers of border -hue candidates (and the safeguard is a wise and 
just one under existing conditions), the loiter class of candidates 
seem to havemo less claims than the former to 'such re-exammation. 
On the other hand if sufficient ^pre c aut ion s are taken to ensure 
accuracy of marking m the first^- -instance, re-exammation at this 
stage may not be necessary. We do not make a formal recommend- 
ation on this subject, but wish to direct the attention of the Univer- 
sity to the necessity for equality of treatment of the border-line 
candidates m the two categories referred to. 

33. Intel val between the conclusion of an examination and the 
announcement of the oesults We recommend that m all cases the 
mvei sity should fix beforehand the maximum interval which will 
e a owed to elapse between the commencement of an examma- 


1 Chapters XVII, 


para. 155, andXXXIX, para 33 ad fin. 
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tion and the announcement of the results. This is a practice which 
is followed m soWnany universities that it cannot be regarded as 
impossible m Calcutta, still less m Dacca ; and our recommenda- 
tions should apply to the examinations of the Secondary and Inter- 
mediate Board as well as to those of the University. 

34. Re-attendance at cowses by students who have faikd — We 
have m Chapter XVII 1 expressed the view that the pie sent 
requirements m regard to the re-attendance at courses by students 
who have failed and desire to re-present themselves for examination 
are unduly stringent and that they should be relaxed. But, as we 
have shown, the matter is a complex one; each examination will 
need separate consideration , and it will be for the new authonties 
to frame such rules as they think desirable We wish to emphasise 
the point that students ought not to be debarred from such 
re-attendance if there is room for them m the classes m question. 
The question of re-attendance should be dealt with by Oidinance. 

35 Limitation of the numbei of appeal ances at the same examina- 
tion 2 — We are unable to accept the suggestion that the numbci of 
appearances at one and the same examination should be limited by 
university regulation The only reasons for imposing such a limit 
aic on the one hand to pi< event a young man m his own ml crest 
from following a eaicer for winch he is by nature or temperament 
little qualified, and on the othei to prevent such a candidate from 
occupying a place m a college which would be more profitably filled 
by some one else. In cases where re-attendance isnotreqiuied by 
university regulations the second point does not anse and wo think 
the University should not refuse to re-examine the candidate unless 
there is some specific ground for such refusal. In the numerous 
cases m which rc-attendancc is necessary, we think it should be for 
the college authonties to decide whether they will admit or re-admit 
the candidate m question to their clashes. We feel sure that such 
a light, would not be excrcwed moie hardily m the future than it 
has been exerened m the pad. It is clear that the college authorities 
nio m the bed position to judge whether the student can or cannot 
continue hw studies with profit 

3t». 1’uquauy of examinations . — The desirability of holding 
examination^ m all Faculties and subjects more frequently than 


1 Pnr^= 10I-I02. 

: C' -I tr XVII para- 10.1 107 
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once a year lias been pointed out by a number of witnesses. 1 2 3 But tbe 
multiplication of examinations involves serious expenditure of time 
and money, and we think tins matter must be left to the considera- 
tion of the new university authorities. 

37. Test-examinations - — We lecommend that the foimal c test- 
examinations * now in use by schools and colleges be dispensed 
with. But their abolition should not m any way affect the power 
of a college to give or withhold the certificates of satisfactory attend- 
ance and diligent work which the University will demand as a 
qualification for entrance to university examinations. Such certi- 
ficates would however be based on the whole couise of study, and 
possibly on a series of terminal exa m m atrons, instead of on a 
smgle ‘test-examination’, and would not involve the existing stiam 
of the present system, which amounts to making the student 
pass all his umveisity examinations m duplicate. Under the 
scheme which we propose the whole university system of super- 
vising a student’s work and progiess will be moie contmuous and 
thorough and at the same time more elastic 

38 Reduction of mteival between the conclusion of a umveisity 
couise and the enhance to the conesponding examination 3 — We 
recommend that steps be taken to reduce the mtervals Between the 
conclusion of umveisity courses and the commencement of the 
university examinations, which aie m certain cases excessive. The 
discontmuance of foimal test- examinations will no doubt reduce 
these mtervals to some extent We see no objection to a short 
period being allowed to candidates for the revision of then work, 
though such revision within limits might properly foim part of a 
college couise , but any undue prolongation of the period leads to 
reliance being placed on it by students to ‘ ciam ’ for the imiveisity 
test to waste of opportunities during the college course, as 
well as to undue strain at the end of it It is clear that sufficient 
notice of entries must be given to the University to allow it to make 
piopei airangements for the conduct of an exa min ation , but, as we- 
have suggested in Chapter XVII, the colleges might send m provi- 
sional entries two months (oi moie if necessaiy) befoie an examina- 
tion, subject to the right, later, say three weeks befoie the 


1 Chapter XVII, para. 103 

2 Ibid , para 161 

3 Ibid , para 164. 
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examination, to cancel i.lic entries of those students who had not fully 
Satisfied the univcrsitv requiicnients m respect of attendance. 

39 liequncmcnt oj at fend once at comscs on subjects m which 
no jonnal nomination is held. — We have discussed this point in 
Chaptci XVII. paragraphs 1G0-1G7. We aie of opinion that m certain 
eases it is desnablc to widen the outlook of a student by instruction 
in subjects collateral to his main branch of study without necessarily 
imposing on him the bui den of a formal examination m Those 
subjects The objection that Bengali students aie so constituted 
that it. is hopeless to ask them to learn anything oil wdncli they 
will not, be examined may at picscnt apply to some students. 
We decline to believe the statement to be permanently and um- 
vci sally applicable to the majority, least of all to the more distin- 
guished and active students — and to mo, lee regulations which 
render impossible attendance at any lectures which are not 
pi escribed for examinations is an evil policy. A middle path might 
be taken in lcspcct of such courses as w r e suggest by requiring 

from each student a certificate from the lcctuicr that he has 

\ 

attended regularly and worked diligently With the elastic consti- 
tution of the University wdncli we propose it will, in this, as m 
other matters, be able to experiment until a satisfactory solution 
of the pioblem is found 1 

40 Texl-booJcs — We have discussed this question in Chapter 
XVII, paragraphs 15G-157, and, m respect.of English at the matricu- 
lation examination, m Chapter XVIII, paragraphs 109-111 In the 
great majonty of cases the University has left teach eis and 
candidates free to choose their own text-books, and theie is no 
reason why this should not continue. In the higher language 
examinations it is desirable to prescribe texts for moie -exact 
study , and the mam question m dispute is whether texts should be 
prescribed for language examinations at the earher stages We 
think it undesirable to pronounce any final opinion on this point , it 
is one on which the University and the Board of Intermediate and 
SeGondary Education may well experiment and watch the results 
of experiment over (say) a period of three or five yeais, the 


1 In Chapter XXXI, paras G3-G8, wo have discussed the question ot requiring certain 
subjects to bo included in the curriculum of high schools without insisting on an examina- 
tion in thorn See also the sohemc for the high school examination in para 70 of that 
chapter 
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Tesults being considered before the end of tbe period with a view 
to sucb modification of tbe regulations as experience may show to 
be desirable. We think it an excellent plan for tbe University, 
wherever possible, to print and pubhsh its own piescnbed 
texts 

41 Selection of alternative subjects 1 — This is a matter wbicb bas 
been dealt with m Chapter XXXIY, paragraphs 35-47, and need 
not be further discussed here 

42 Special university enhance examination foi candidates above 
the normabage — We think it possible, though it hardly occurs at 
present, that with the development of industrial and commercial 
education in Bengal, men who have followed other caieeis may 
wish to enter the University comparatively late m life The Com- 
mittee presided over by Sir J J Thomson, who have recently 
reported on the position of natural science m the educational system 
of Great Bntam, have considered the point, and write as follows — 

" Jt seems unreasonable to expect that sucb candidates should show the 
same knowledge of the subjects of a secondary school course as may fairly be 
required of "school boys We therefore recommend that the universities 
should not require them to pass the ordinary matriculation examination, but 
- should make special arrangements to test their fitness to enter on university 
work We have ascertained that most universities favour such a change 
The number is not likely to be so large that a special test of each individual 
candidate would present serious difficulties ” 1 2 

The Committee recommend that this exceptional mode of admis- 
sion should behmited to candidates over 23 years of age We agree 
fully with the general view adopted by the Committee , but we 
think 23 would be too low an age for admission by such special 
examination under Indian conditions, in view of the number of 
persons who already matriculate not much below that age. It is 
essential that any such mode of entry should not be regarded by 
large numbers of candidates as an alternative to the ordinary en- 
trance examination, and so lead them to postpone their university 
studies in older to avail themselves of it m the hope that it may be 
an easier mode of access to the University We do not think that 
any such special entrance examination should be open m India to 
candidates under the age of 25 


1 Chapter XVH, paras 168-169 

2 Natural Science m Education, published by H M Stationery Office (1918), 
para 134 
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-13. Hcscarch-dcg) ccs — A\ c. uic not in favour of confening the 
bachcloiV degiec for rescmch under existmg Indian conditions. 
Such dogiecs may be suitable for candidates who have specialised 
in scientific woik without having attended a university and ivho 
enter the univcisity at a relatively late age But at piesent the 
number of such students is small m Cheat Biitam , w T e believe the 
cla^s to be non-existent in Bengal If the need for such degrees 
should aiisc they can be instituted later by Statute We have 
discussed elsewheic the awaid of the. M A. and M Sc degrees by 
icscaich The doctoiates null of course be given for research as 
heretofore. 

it Kon-coUcqiaic students — We understand that the vast 
majority of those now classed as ‘ n on-col legiate 5 students are 
either (1) women-students, (2) teacheis, or (3) students who are 
legulai students at a college of the University but have not 
satisfied the regulations m legard to attendance ; and that this last 
catcgoiy consists veiy largely of students who have failed m one or 
more subjects, and rvlio as collegiate students would be required 
to le-attend the rvliole of the courses of study m connexion with 
the examination 

The question of women’s education has been discussed separately 
m Chapters XIV and XXXVI. 

If/ as we suggest, the present regulations in regard to attend- 
ance and le-attendancc are made less rigid, the number of 
non-collegiate students will be very greatly reduced. We do not 
■wish to see the special privileges extended to teachers diminished 
But we think; that no student m attendance at a college should 
be admitted m future as a non-collegiate student The term, as 
applied to such students, is a misnomer If, with the concur- 
rence of the college concerned, the Umversity, m cases where a 
candidate has been debarred from full attendance by illness or some 
other special cause, feels justified m relaxing its requirements in his 
favour, it will be able to do so , but the central umversity autho- 
rities ought not to be able to override the decision of the college 
authorities m cases where they state that a student’s attendance 
is insufficient We understand that the Umversity has consist- 
ently supported the colleges m this matter m the past Any 
contrary policy would seriously affect the discipline of a 
college. 
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We think that relaxations of the requirements m regard to 
attendance ought only to be granted in exceptional cases, 
v We have stated in Chapter XYII our strong reasons for rejecting 
the suggestion that the university exammations should be generally 
opened to ‘ external students.’ 

45 Secrecy of examination papers — We have discussed tins 
topic m Chapter XVII, paragraphs 144-147. We have also suggested 
that better arrangements should be made for the isolation of the 
university offices 1 

VI — Examinations of the Board of Secondary and' Inter- 
mediate Education — Question of the sub-division of large exa- 
minations. 

46. Examinations of the Board of Secondary and Intermediate 
Education — We propose that the present matriculation and mtei - 
mediate examinations should be transferred to the control of a 
Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education 2 Many of the 
difficulties, and especially the difficulties inherent m the conduct 
of large examinations, will be transferred, undei our scheme, from 
the University of Calcutta to that Board, which will need a com- 
mittee corresponding m its functions to the Exammations Board 
of the University In view of the size of the exammations, we think 
the services of such a committee will be of even greater necessity 
for the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education, than for 
the University. Possibly the latter Board mighk be able to refer 
questions to the university orgamsation, or some jomt arrange- 
ment might be made between the University and the Board for 
the employment of the experts of the University m dealing with 
examination problems 

47 One of the questions which will need the immediate 
attention of the Board is whether both from the educational 
point of view and the point of view of practical expediency it 
might not be desnable to sub-divide the larger examinations. 
It may seem at first sight that to provide a single setVf exam- 
iners and of examination papers for, say, 16,000 candidates, 
is more economical in every way than to provide separate 
groups of examiners and of examination papers for two groups 


1 Chapter XXVJLL, paras 44-46 

2 See Chapters XXXT and XX 
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of S 000 candidates or four gioups of 1,000 candidates. Bui it is 
to be icmcmbeicd that the time consumed between the holding 
of the examination and the announcement of the Jesuits is a 
pci loti of uncoitainly for the candidates during winch it is impossible 
foi them to fiamc any plans and is often time wholly wasted, and 
to waste many weeks and even months of the time of 10,000 candi- 
dates is a .sciioiis mattei.* Now the responsibility for the co-ordina- 
tion of the examination lcsults in each subject at an examination 
like the matriculation must jicccssanly rest with afew r head-examin- 
er^ and the time spent m that co-oi dmation wall be, roughly speak- 
ing, propoilional to the numbei of candidates m the subject — or 
at any late to the numbei of assistant exammeis employed for it 
An increase m the number of assistant examiners diminishes the- 
time taken by each in the con ection of the scripts, but increases the 
time taken by the head examiners m co-ordinating the standards of 
the body of assistant examiners as a whole. There can be no doubt 
that the reduction of the numbei of candidates dealt with by each 
set of exammeis fiom 10,000 to 4,000 would materially accelerate 
the process of examining Such sub-division is of course not 
inconsistent with the use of the same examination papers for all 
the groups But w r e should stipulate that the persons who act as 
head examiners for the group should themselves have been concerned 
m and have sliaied the responsibility of setting the papers foi that 
group. Many questions of principle m marking an answer may 
arise which can only be piopeily determined by the persons who- 
have set or taken part in setting the question If different papers 
weie set foi the different groups it might be objected that there 
would be a variation of standard , but this should not exceed the 
vanation which now takes place from year to year , and if the 
groups were arranged temtonally, which might be convenient in. 
arranging meetings of examiners, the examiners acting on one occa- 
sion for a territorial gioup A might act on another for territorial 
group B, and so on , or there might be an interchange of examiners 
foi the various groups We have suggested in Chapter XXXI 1 that 
the intermediate college examination and, m some cases, the high 
school examination, should be conducted partly by means of 
written papers which would normally be common to all the 


1 Pnrns. 40-49. 
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colleges teaching the subjects m question, partly by means of oral 
and practical examinations conducted mthe colleges. 

48. In examinations on a large scale there is, as we Hive pointed 
out, a tendency to sacrifice the real purpose of an examination to 
uniformity of marking , to set questions of which the chief merit 
is that they lend themselves to such uniform treatment and make 
the least possible demand on the examiners’ time and judgment. 
This is almost inevitable , and on this account we should prefer the 
matriculation exa min ations to be reduced within reasonable hunts 
by some such method of sub-division as we have suggested , although 
it might perhaps be uiged that the reduction would not be 
sufficient materially to alter the character of the examinations. 
Here again we do not profess to have reached any final judgment , 
and we think new measures must be taken to deal with defects as 
they become apparent We have suggested that every examination 
should be periodically mspected, with a view to ascertaining whether 
it is really fulfilling the purpose for which it is designed ; *it is m 
large examinations that such mspection is most necessary, owing to 
their tendency to become mechanical. 

49. The sub-division of the candidates into small groups might 
''involve some rearrangement of the machinery of distribution of 
answer books , but we do not think that such multiplication of 
examinations need involve senous additional expense ; that is how- 
ever a point which could not-be settled without detailed enquiry 
In any case the saving of the time of the candidates is a matter 
of important public interest which ought not to be overlooked. 

VII — The future of examination ref onn. -- 

50 Huxley, m one of his essays, points out that every reform _ 
may be an obstacle to future reform. In ma kin g our proposals we 
have tried to guard agamst this danger, nowhere more to be feared 
than m examination routine We have suggested that the Univer- 
sity should define the purposes of its examinations as ..part of its 
laiger purpose of framing its students to take their full share m 
every department of the communal life But while frequent 
and uncertain changes of regulations might seriously" affect the 
organisation of university teaching, it is to be remembered that 
important social changes are in progress in India, as in the rest of/ 
the world , and that while the purpose of the University as a whole 
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may be defined in such general tcims as to need little modifications,. 
it^ coui pcs of training must nccessanly undergo changes to meet 
ficsli needs and with them the purpose of its several 'examination, 
tests By placing those tests laigely m the hands of tcaclieis, and, 
we hope, of tcaclieis who will to an increasing extent take part m 
developing then subjects as well as m teaching them, we trust that 
the tests will no longer control the teaching, as mthe past, but will 
be modified m accordance with the new demands of learning and 
with the growing needs of the careers to which the University' 
students are destined. 



CHAPTER XLI. 


T he medium of Instruction and Examination. The Teachings 

of English 1 

I — The question of medium in the University and in secondary 

schools. 

1. We have seen in Chapter XVIII that since the introduction 
of western education into Bengal, it has been the steady policy 
of the Government to cultivate a bilingual system m the schools ; 
to use English for the communication of western knowledge in 
subjects where that was the only medium possible ; but to encourage 
the study and development of the vernaculars so as to render them 
moie and more capable of conveying ideas that a century ago could 
only be communicated through the medium of English. 1 What is 
the position to-day m Bengal 2 How far is it still necessary and 
desirable to use Enghsh as the medium of mstruction m secondary 
and university education 2 We shall perhaps be able to deal with 
our problem most convemently if we start from the higher stages 
of education and deal later with the lower stages 

2 We have analysed in detail 2 the differences of opinion of- our 
numerous witnesses on the question whether English should be 
vused as the medium of mstruction at every stage above the matric- 
ulation in the university course, aiid have found _ considerable 
differences of opinion on that point, rather more than half bemg m 
favour of maintaining the present system, or the present system 
with slight modifications, though there is a strong movement m 
favour of Bengali bemg introduced into the university curriculum 
for some purposes But whether a limited use of Bengali is made 
in certain subjects or not, few even of the most ardent and eloquent 
advocates of the use of the vernacular are of opinion that; Bengali 
has yet reached a stage at which it would suffice for the teaching 
•of the majority of those branches of western education which 


1 Except where otherwise stated, the roferenoes in this chapter to the evidence rolato 
to the answers to Question 11 

: Chapter XY3H, paras 25-73 
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hum mi c^onlial pm t, nf the university curriculum. Tlicrc is an 
<>\ iTwhelmnm nw"- of opinion pointing in (lie use of English ns the 
chief nie<huin fiom (lie end of (lie intei mediate s(nge upwnids , 
and as wo MiageM (lint intermodule education should he taken 
hefoie entrance (o the Vim ei spy, p follows (lint in the opinion 
of illogical mnjoiPv of nui witnesses (lie medium in the classes 
which wereg.nd .is < ommg wPlnn the pm view' of the Univcisitv 
should he Eimhffi We concur in the \iew r of (he mnjonty , indeed 
i lie evidence is so cogent (hat it is impossible not to accept 
it 

3 But, we do not wish (o prejudge (lie future. It is not for us 
to predict whothei (he natmal desire to use Bengali to the utmost 
will eventually outweigh the immense advantages of being able to 
me a medium common not only (o the educated classes throughout 
India hut. to more peoples than any otlici, and giving access m 
effect to the Herat me and the scientific records of the w'orld. We 
arc disposed to think that the educated classes m the various pro- 
vinces of India, will, like (hose of some other countries, both m the 
British dominions and elsewdicie, wash to be bilingual , to use tlieir 
mother tongues for those deal and intimate things wducli form part 
of life from infancy upwards, and wdnch are the very bieatli and 
substance of poetiy and of national feeling, to use English as a 
means of inter-communication necessaiy for the maintenance of 
the unity of India, and of touch with other countries, for the 
mutual interchange and stimulation of ideas m the sphere of 
scholarship and science , and for the promotion of that inter- 
piovmcial and international commerce and industry on which, the 
economic future of India wall largely depend 

4 To leturn to our immediate problem It being granted that 
the students must receive at any rate the mam portion of their 
university instruction in Enghsli (we see no reason why such subjects 1 
as Sanskrit and Pah should not lie taught through the vernacular), 
what preparation must the future university student undergo to 
enable him to acquire a knowledge of the language that will enable 
him to pursue his studies -without difficulty — if possible, without 
being handicapped m any way by the necessity of acquiring an 
advanced mastery of a language other than his mother tongue ? 


/ 
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5. It has been suggested by a large number of our witnesses 
that tile use of the Enghsh medium must be a heavy, and even a 
ruinous, handicap to the intellectual development of the Indian 
boy 1 We may admit that m regard to certain cases and classes of 
cases then statements are not exaggerated. One witness’s picture — 
and it is no isolated one — of his younger brothers and young 
children co mmi tting to memory pages after pages of books Written 
in a language which they do not understand m order to disgorge 
them later for examination purposes, shows what is called Enghsh 
education, at any rate in its early stages, m a hght which may well 
^provoke tears or laughter We know that most Indian students do 
at present pass through the stage pictured by Dr. P. Neogi, that 
their knowledge of Enghsh at matriculation is inadequate 2 3 and that 
then mastery of English comes later, far too late to avoid a 
tragic waste of both time and intelligence Even if we admit that 
Mr. Barrow’s verdict that the present system, under which all 
instruction in the secondary schools after the middle stage is given 
through the medium of an. alien tongue, has c failed hopelessly ’ may 
be excessive, the case for reform in both the teaching and the 
use of English is overwhelming 

6 We shall say at once that we think that adequate reform is 
well within the range of possibility ; and, so far from believing that 
the acquirement of a second medium is a necessary handicap, we 
are disposed to think that it may materially assist the intellectual 
development of the pupils Those of us acquamted with British 
conditions do not find the bilingual Welsh student m any way 
handicapped when he comes to an English-speaking university, 
nor do we think that bilingualism is felt to be a handicap to intellec- 
tual development m such countries as Belgium and Switzerland, 
More and more in the larger European countries are the pupils 
(largely by the use of the direct method) acquiring, with less than 
half the school time and less than half the home-work devoted m 
India to the study of Enghsh, a wor king mastery of a second hvmg 
language The results already obtained m some Madias schools 
show how practicable reform may be in Bengal 

1 See, for instance, tlie evidence referred torn Chapter XVffl, of Mr Brojendra 
Kishore Roy Chaudhury and Mr. Bibhutibhuson Datta (para. 29), of Mr Dibakar 

Bhattaoharyya and Mahamahopadhyaya Pramathanath Tarkabhnshana (para 30), of 
the Rev. W. E S Holland and Mias A. L Janau (para 33) 

3 Chapter EX, paras 27-33, Chapter XVII, paras 46-49, and Chapter XVIII, para 80, 
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7 In dealing with reform m regard to English there are two 
mam questions to be considered 1 : (i) the stage at which and the. 
subjects in which English should be used as a medium in replace- 
ment of the mother tongue, in the secondary schools and intermediate 
colleges ; and (n) the methods actually to be used in teaching 
English. But we regard reform m the teaching of English as 
mseparably linked with reform m the teaching of the mother 
tongue. 

8 Training m the use of the mother tongue has a fundamental 
and unique plgce m education. Rai Lahtmolian Chatterjee 
Bahadur, Principal of the Jagannath College, Dacca, himself an 
English scholar and teacher, tells us that the real difficulty of the 
college student is due not so much to his poor knowledge of English 
as to his 1 lack of mental training, and that it is found that a student 
who cannot express his thoughts m English will hardly do bettei 
m Bengali. The Scottish Churches Senatns appear to be of the 
same opinion 2 In other words, the defect m power of accurate 
expression, of which conclusive evidence has been brought to oui 
notice, is not due so much to a deficiency in English as to a defi- 
ciency m genera] mental traimng The testimony of Mr J A. 
Puchey, Director of Public Instruction m the Punjab, points in 
exactly the same chrection The use of the mother tongue m India 
as an instrument of mental training has long been neglected m the 
school system That neglect is m part due, we believe, (though 
only in pait) to the premature introduction of English as the chief 
medium Tlicie is much - evidence in support of Sn llarcourt 
Butlci’s view that the boys who are taught through the medium 
of the vernacular until the highest stages of the high ‘•'dmo! 
arc leached show markedly greater intelligence than tho-e v. lio-e 
cnilicr education has been moic largely conducted through the 
medium of English 3 The piemature ire of a foieign and half- 
iindcrsfoocl, medium m teaching the ordinary subjects of the 
school cun lculum tends to produce intellectual muddle vhirh 
m concealed more or less at the matriculation examination teu bv 
icmaikable feaD of memorisation, but made phm when the m 
stage of the Umveisitv is leached But even for tho-c by - y,-} r, 
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are trained m the vernacular medium full use is not made of the 
mother tongue as an instrument of mind-traming 1 

S It is, of course, perfectly true that a boy needs no training 
beyond that of the home and of every-day life m order to be able 
to express his own simple wants and to respond to those of others 
m the vernacular, by a process that becomes almost automatic, 
and requires a minimum exercise of the will and of the attention. 
It is the bare sufficiency enablmg him to play his part in an organised 
society without any marked intellectual effort. But if more is to 
be demanded of him, something more must be put into his training 

10 We may roughly divide our work m life into two cate- 
gories, work in which we have to follow a model and act like other 
people , and work in which we have, to think and act for ourselves, 
and of which the value consists in its individuality But such 
individuality can only make itself evident and effective, whether 
m the region of thought, or of plastic art, or of handiwoik, when 
some mastery of the medium of expression has been attained. 
The child begins its mastery of the mother tongue from infancy ,' 
it is the medium m which technical mastery is first achieved ; 
it is the medium in winch individuality can first show itself and- 
be nursed to strength 2 

In most school subjects the pupils must necessarily conform 
to a model, an ideal explained to them by the teacher. If training 
in the mother tongue is conducted on rational lines, not only the 
exceptional but the average child can be shown how to set up 
an ideal of his own, and to try to conform to that. The essential 
is that m his lessons m the mother tongue he should be asked to 
write on subjects, easy and familiar at first, of his own individual - 
experience, subjects of which from their nature he necessarily 
knows not less but more than the teacher or the rest of the class, 
and to explain them for the benefit of his audience By such 
exercises, with skilful class teaching, he can be trained not only 
m the. art of clear and systematic expression, but in the exercise of 
self-criticism and of his intellectual conscience , trained so as to 


a I 11 ’ w hat. follows the term ‘ boy ’ mast be understood, m legal phraseology, to 
Include the term ‘ girl ’ We agree with Sir Rabindranath Tagore m thin king that the 
training m, and use of, the mother tongue are m India to-day of more importance, if 
possible, m the education of girls than of boys , Chapter VDI, para, 59. 
s Chapter Vin, paras S4-87 
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ask himself not whether he has satisfied his teacher, but whether 
he has satisfied himself — and a self hard to please — m the task 
set befoie him The guidance m such work is not easy, especially 
for teachers bound by another tiadition , but by means of training 
colleges a new tradition can and must be created. , 

11 In such work, both at school and college, there is a technical 
difficulty , teachers complain that their classes are so large that they 
have no time to correct individual essays and explain their correc- 
tions to the individual members of the class But that difficulty 
is one that can be surmounted The ait of the c collective lesson 5 
is one which needs to be introduced both in the teaching of the mother 
tongue, and of the second medium, English A skilful and trained 
temher who has read the compositions of, say, 20 or even 30, boys, 
in a secondary school or college can give a lesson which will bring 
home to the whole class the most important monts and defects of 
thought, of structure, and of style, displayed m the work shown up, 
so that the attention of the whole class is dnected to the work of 
each member in turn, and each boy, though not at each lesson, will 
feel that he has been the subject of individual attention by the 
teacher To pupils trained by such methods as we suggest the 
pi mted document loses its magic authority , they have learnt for 
themselves what sincerity- m writing means, and to be alive to the 
signs of sham, and confusion of thought, whether m manuscript 
or m pnnt In learning to judge the merits and faults of their own 
productions, they have also learnt to judge those of others. 

12. We have had m mind the larger and more neglected aspects 
of writing , but the Bengali, by tradition and instinct, has a love 
for the details of style. Yet we have seen little sign in the sohool 
teaching of any encouragement of the scientific study of the hvmg 
tongue (either m Bengali or m English) , we mean the study not 
only of grammar, but of word-formation (including composition and 
denvation) and of the development of the meaning of words, or 
semantics, of which the teachers m a secondary school ought 
themselves to have some knowledge, and of which they ought to 
make more and more use in the higher classes Probably the best 
examples of the teaching of the mother tongue on scientific lines 
are to be found m the secondary and normal schools of France, a 
teaching which owes its origin largely to the writings of the 
late Arsene Darmesteter, Professor of the history of the French 
language m the S orbonne, and to his other writings a< of 
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Ins pupils. We deal elsewhere with the scientific study of the 
vernacular, raised in Question 12 We beheve that the develop- 
ment of such study m the universities is required to give fresh 
hfe and character to the teaching of the mother tongue in the 
schools. 

13. But it is essential, if that teaching is to 'be successful, thatjt 
should be placed m competent hands and not entrusted to the 
least well paid of the teachers. The Commission of 1902 expressed 
themselves emphatically on this point 1 

14. Unlike some of our correspondents, we regard a seveie 
training in the use of the mother tongue not as a dangerous 
rival to training m English, but as the necessary preliminary to 
such training It may be- that by postpomng the use of the 
English medium the supply of ready made Enghsh phrases will 
come a little later , but when it comes it will come to boys 
better able to understand and to use them If we are to make 
a choice between a better education and more Enghsh woids, 
then with Mr E E Biss who expenmented in the matter, and 
with the other influential witnesses who have written on tins 
point, we prefer education to mere vocabulary 

15 It is clear that we must begin with the mother tongue as 
the medium in all, or nearly all, subjects , and we think that 
"English should be used as the medium m the University for all 
subjects except such languages as Sanslo.it, Pah, and the vernacular 
itself. 2 The pomt first to be settled, theiefore, is how the transition^ 
is to take place at what stage the Enghsh medium is to be intro- \ 
duced for the various subjects of the curriculum , and on this the 
opinions of our witnesses vary greatly 3 

16. The argument for beg innin g the use of the foreign medium 
1 at the earliest age possible 5 is mainly based on the fact that 
children m a foreign country pick up the language of the country 
without difficulty at an early age But whereas m a foreign 
country a child is surrounded by others who speak the language of 

1 Report of the Commission, paras 95 and 96, quoted m Chaptei XVIII, para IS. 

See, on tlie present condition of affairs m Bengal, Chapter XV HI, para 102 , and for a 
further suggestion, para 29 below 

- Wo hope that, m spite of this suggestion, advanced teaching m Sanskritio subjeots 
may be given in the University through the Enghsh medium for students from other 
parts of India and from the West 

3 Chapter XVTII, paras Sl-91 
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the country, m a class room he is surrounded by others who, with 
the exception of the teacher, are as ignorant as hmiseli of the new 
medium, it is a case of one peison teaching many, not of many 
tea clung one , and it is only by experiment that class room methods 
can be worked out successfully. We have not space to discuss in 
detail the various suggestions in regard to the age at which the 
English medium should be introduced , of them all perhaps Mr H- 
Sharp’s scheme for the gradual introduction of the English 
medium is the most attractive, but we think he hardly goes far 
enough 

17 We are convinced that the use of the English medium is at 
present excessive m the secondary schools, to the detriment both of 
the pupils’ education and of the rational use of both media, and 
that a substantial change should be made , and we think it would 
probably be desirable as a lule to use the vernacular as the 
medium throughout the secondary schools for all subjects other 
than English and mathematics 1 For English, the English medium 
should be used as soon as practicable , and this would follow as a 
matter of course if the direct method could be introduced 2 , but 
the possibility of introducing it depends on the supply of compe- 
tent teachers The requirement to translate Sanskrit into English 
ought to be abandoned , for some of the most competent teachers 
of Sanskrit have but an imperfect knowledge of English 3 We 
do not feel able to lay down so hard and fast a rule m the case 
of Persian and Arabic , the case is more difficult and latitude 
should be allowed m the schools to suit 'different circumstances. 
In mathematics, we think English should be introduced as the 
medium in the fourth class from the top, and should be gradually 
used as the sole medium, though the teacher should not at any 
point be debarred from supplementing the lesson m English by 


1 For cviclcnco m support of a change m general accordance with the scheme we propose, 
seo Chapter XVIII, paras 92 09 Wo would draw attention 'to the suggestion by Mr A. 
C Chatterjce that English text-books should be used in certain cases where the oral 
■teaching is given m the vernacular We think that the use of two text-books, the one 
in the vernacular (Bengali or Urdu), the other in English, identical in substance, and 
with the same English technical terms used in both, would probably be helpful It would 
tend to avoid the introduction of a double or even triple setjof technical terms (para. 
27, below) 

2 For evidence m regard to the direct method, see Chapter XVIII, paras 105-100 

3 Chapter XVIII, para 86 and footnote. 
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explanations in the vernacular where such explanations appear to 
him necessary 1 

We do not regard the change which we propose as a very sta'rthng 
or radical one. English is supposed to be the medium m the four 
highest classes of the high school, classes corresponding nominally 
to the ages of 12 to 16 — in reality, more nearly to the ages of 14 to 
18 — though we hope that the average school age may be reduced 
giadually to the lower hunts We know that m many schools it is ‘ 
not actually so used at present 2 , we believe that wheie it is used, m 
teaching subjects like Sanskrit and history (as we have ourselves 
heard it used) it often involves a grave waste of tune with no 
corresponding advantages. The school day consists of from five to 
six hours, of which about half are devoted to Enghsh and mathe- 
matics; English would be spoken, therefore, under the scheme 
which we recommend, during half the school hours m the four 
highest classes We suggest that mathematics should be taught 
through the medium of Enghsh not so much for the sake of 
practice m Enghsh as m order that the pupil may gam at an 
early stage the rapid and automatic use of technical terms which 
he will be obliged to employ at a later one Finally we would add 
that we should not debar a teacher with a better command of 
Enghsh than of the vernacular from usmg the Enghsh medium 
in cases where his class was undoubtedly able to follow 7 lum. 
Such cases may occur 

18 We recommend that at the examination correspondmg to 
the piesent matriculation examination the candidates, except m 
English, and in mathematics should have the option of WTitmg 
their answers either in Enghsh or the vernacular. Dr P Neogi 3 * * 
suggests that unless Bengali is made the compulsory medium at 
matriculation the ^experiment of usmg the vernacular as the 
medium of instruction will hot succeed But we are not piepared 
to go so far as this wutness suggests, especially m view of the 
opposition to compulsion likely to arise from Muslim quarters. 
Such compulsion ought, we think, only to be introduced gradually, 
if at all 


1 Dr Zta-ud-dm Ahmad and Dr Gregory think that in many cases it ^would be 

desirable to give the teaching in geography m the four higher olasses through the 

modiam of English 

- See Chapter XVIII, paras. S1-S3 

* lbul , para 4G 
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19. Tlie one serious objection to such proposals as we make 
is the objection of a section of the Muslim community We would 
point out, however, that this objection appears to be largely based 
on the anticipation that English would probably suffer by the 
change, while we ourselves hold the contrary view. In our analysis 
of the evidence of the Muslim witnesses contained m Chapter XVIII, 
paragraphs 63-73, we have shown that Muslim opinion is divided on 
the question of the medium mto three sections : those in favour of the 
piesent system, 1 who form the majority of those who have contrib- 
uted opmions on this point ; those m favour of using the vernac- 
ular medi um 2 , and those who advocate parallel sets of schools or 
parallel classes m the same school, the one set using English as the 
medium and the other the vernacular 3 

20. As to the vernacular of the majority of Musalmans m Bengal 
there can be no doubt. Speaking to a Muslim educational confer- 
ence at Burdwan m 1916, Maulvi Abdul Karim pointed out that 
the mother tongue of most of the Musalmans is Bengali 4 * He 
understated the case when he excepted only a microscopic minority , 
for according to the census of 1911 out of the total of 24 millions 
there are about 2 million Musalmans m Bengal whose vernacular 
is Urdu, and for whom special provision must be made 6 

21. On the other hand witnesses like the Muslim deputation 
of Calcutta 0 and Shams-ul-Ulama Abu Nasr Waheed urge that 
to deal with subjects m the upper classes m schools the ordinary 
Bengali will not suffice, and that a form of Sanskritised Bengali, 
unintelligible to the Muslim boy who takes not Sanskrit but Persian 
or Arabic as his classical language, will necessarily be used. The ' 
Shams-ul-Ulama, like Nawab Syed Nawabaly Chaudhury 7 and other 
witnesses, further points out that the c Musalmam Bengali ’ of the 
Musalmans differs considerably from the ordinary Bengali of the 
province 8 


1 Chaptor XVHI, paras 03-08 

2 Ibid , para 09 

3 Ibid , para. 70. 

4 Ibid , para 71. 

6 Census for 1911, Volume V, Part I, page 386 

* General Memoranda, page 212 , quoted m Chapter XYIII, para. 03 

7 Question 4 

8 The Muslim deputation of Caloutta also pressed the point that teohmcal terms in 
Bengali must necessarily be taken from Sanskrit, a point which we discuss below 
(para 27) 
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We think there would be substance in these suggestions as applied 
to the teaching of subjects at the university stage , but that as 
applied to the teaching of such subjects as history, geography, and 
the elements of natural science up to the present matriculation 
stage, their validity is greatly diminished. The ideas conveyed to 
the average school boy are not so difficult as to need recondite 
language ; the fear expressed by Shams-ul-Ulama Abu ISJasr Waheed 
that the increased use of Bengali m the schools up to the present 
matriculation stage will lead Muslim boys to take up Sanskrit 
instead of Persian or Arabic as a second language may not be 
unfounded, yet the substitution of English for Bengali as 
the medium does not make Arabic or Persian any easier to 
j learn , and we are convinced that the changes which we propose 
will be, m the long run, and on educational grounds, no less m 
the mterest of the Muslim than of the Hindu pupils We find it 
difficulties accept the view that a boy whose home language is 
Bengali, and who has been taught up to the age of 12 or 14 m all 
the subjects of the curriculum m ordinary Bengali, will find any 
undue difficulty in' continuing to learn some of those subjects m 
ordinary Bengali during the remainder of his attendance at a second- 
ary school. 

22. The educational advantage of usmg the vernacular as the 
medium m the secondary schools is put as strongly by Maulvi 
Tassadduq Ahmed, the Assistant Inspector of Muhammadan Educa- 
tion m the Burdwan Division, as by any other witness 1 , and Kazi 
Imdadul Huque, head of the Calcutta Training School, and other 
educational authorities belongmg to the Muslim co mmuni ty take 
the same hue 

\ 

Further, Mr. A. H Harley, the Principal of the Calcutta 
Madrassah, Khan Bahadur Aminul Islam, and Khan Salub Maulvi 
Mohammad Yusuf, the head of the^Anglo-Persian Department of 
the Madrassah, while they urge that English should be the medium 
not only in the University, but m the four highest classes of the 
high school, tell us that now that the Musalmans of villages have 
entered the ranks of students, it seems likely that Bengah will 
come to occupy a large place among the educated Musalmans and 


1 Chapter XVIII, para. 69 
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that it is strongly felt in some quarters that it is needed in ordinary 
competition 'with Hindus 1 

But if the majority of the Muslim community desire it, we see 
no reason why m schools solely used by Muslim, boys the present 
system might not be continued until the community as a whole is 
as convinced of its disadvantages as a strong section of the com- 
munity aie already. In mixed schools we do not think the system 
should be contmued. 

23 Schools attended only by boys whose vernacular is Uidu 
should be staffed by Uidu-speakmg teacheis, and m such schools 
Xhdu should play the same pait as a medium that Bengali will play 
in Bengali-speaking schools 

24 We presume from the evidence of Mr. J. R. Cunningham 
that, owing to the multiplicity of vernaculars m Assam, the only 
possible medium of education m the higher forms of high schools 
in that piovmce is English 2 , and this would probably hold good in 
Daijeeling and to some extent in. Chittagong We do not feel in 
a position to express an opinion in regard to Burma 3 

25 English and the molhei tongue at the intei mediate colleges and the 
into mediate college examination — We have up to the present said 
nothing m this chapter of the teaching of English m the inter- 
mediate colleges , but it is to the teaching in these colleges that we 
look for the most rapid improvement in the English teaching. 
We have suggested that at the matriculation stage the candidates 
should have the option of using the vernacular m all subjects except 
English and mathematics , but we think that at the intermediate 
college examination, which will serve not only as the future uni- 
versity entrance examination but as a terminal examination for 
many students gomg into other careers, such as teaching, mdustry 
and commerce, the medium should be English , and we have dis- 
cussed in an earlier chapter 4 the land of teaching and the kind of 
teachers that will be required for enabling the average boy to 
obtain a knowledge of English adequate to enable him to pursue 
his university studies without difficulty through the English 
medium. We believe that with the scheme which we propose the 


1 Chapter XVUJL, para. 68. 

2 llnd , para 74. 

3 Ibid , para. 76 

4 Chapter XXXII, paras 18-29 
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average boy will leave the high English school with a better 
intellectual tra inin g than at present and with a more thorough 
knowledge of English, though possibly a less extensive vocabulary ; 
and that m the two years of the intermediate course he will find 
himself very greatly m advance, both in writing and speaking 
English, of the average student who now passes an intermediate 
examination. We also feel the vital importance of continuing 
the study of the mother tongue at the mtermediate stage. 1 But 
m view of the present condition of Muslim opinion, we should 
not raise any objection to Bengah-speaking Muslim students devot- 
ing to Urdu at that stage the time devoted by other students 
to Bengali, provided that this was not compulsory. 2 

26 Suggested 'parallel institutions. — A number of witnesses, 
Hindu, Mushm and European, have urged the establishment of 
parallel institutions, or of parallel classes m the same institution, 
the one set usmg Enghsh, the other the vernacular (Bengah or Urdu) 
as the prmcipal medium 3 But we do not think a case for such an 
organisation has been made out If, as public opinion demands, 
Enghsh is to be a compulsory second language throughout higher 
secondary education above the level of the middle school, there 
would be httle room for the new set of institutions side by side 
with the ordinary high schools m our scheme, since the only differ- 
ence between the two would consist m the employment of Enghsh 
for teaching mathematics m the one set and of the vernacular 
for ' teaching mathematics m the other. Mr - Pramathanath 
Chatterjee, of whose elaborate plan for parallel institutions we 
have quoted details m Chapter XVIII, 4 belongs to the small 
minority who would have Enghsh not as a compulsory but an 
optional second language , but he tells us at the same tune that 
there is a growing demand for English and that even if it is 
optional a large majority of pupils, if not all, will learn English as -a 
second language and will be able to employ it for all ordinary 
purposes 

27 Technical terms m Bengali. — The question of technical 
terms has been discussed by a number of witnesses. Owing to 

1 Chapter XXXII, para 21. 

2 A student who avails himself of this concession could not of course simultaneously 
tako Urdu m keu of a classical language (see Chapter XXXII, para 27) 

3 Chapter XVlJLl, paras. 61 and 70-71. 

4 Para Cl. 
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its powers of word-formation and vocabulary Sanskrit is the natural 
source of technical terms for Bengali ; and Arabic plays the same 
part for Urdu. The Musalman deputation whom we received m 
Calcutta, m pressing their objection to the use of Bengali as the 
medium m ,the higher classes of the schools, suggested that the 
technical terms in Bengali must necessarily be framed after the 
rules of the Sanskrit conjugation and that it was idle to assert 
that the techmcal terms would be English 1 But Sir Gooroo Dass 
Banerjce, apart from any such conti oveisial question, urges strongly 
the desirability of using English techmcal terms m Bengali text- 
books , while another witness, Rai Dmanath Bisvas Bahadur, 
suggests that in science pnmeis scientific terms in both English 
and the vernacular should be used We think that in regard to the 
feasibility of using English techmcal terms in Bengali the autho- 
rity of Sir Gooroo Dass may be unquestionably accepted And 
we suspect that at the root of the objections to which we refer 
there lies the old fallacy that in order to understand fully the meamng 
of a word we must know its etymology Of no group of words is 
this less true than of technical terms of which the precise meaning- 
can only be understood either by exact definition with the help of 
more familiar ideas ; or, more easily, where this is possible, by- 
their direct application to the objects or actions which they denote. 
In English, the majority of techmcal terms, as the^alcutta Musal- 
man deputation point out, are derived from Latm or Greek; but 
the majority of English school boys study neither language 
The word £ telescope * is used correctly by many sailors who 
are entirely ignorant of its Greek derivation , and the correct usage 
of such words as ‘ garage, 5 £ volplane 5 and £ camouflage, 5 recently 
introduced into English from the French, does not pre-suppose or 
require the slightest knowledge of that language. We think that 
all that is required m regard to the use of techmcal terms m the 
Bengali medium is some definite agreement. The objections to 
borrowing from a foreign tongue not related to the vernacular were 
met long since by Sir Charles Trevelyan who pomted out that 
-the Sanskritic dialects borrowed habitually from Arabic 2 , and we 
endorse the suggestion of Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee that techmcal 
terms should be transferred as nearly as possible from English to the 


1 Chapter XVIII, para 63. 

2 Ibid, para 9. 
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vernaculars. We feel sure that the question of the declension 
of nouns and adjectives, and of the conjugation of verbs so intro- 
duced, and of the formation from these words of the necessary 
denvatives and compounds, will not present msuperable difficulties ; 
and that with the assistance of a body like the Bangiya Salutya 
Parisad the difficulties could be solved. Our proposal apphes 
only to books used m school by boys who will later have to use 
the Enghsh technical terms in the University and for whom' a 
double set of technical terms would be an unnecessary burden. 


II — The teaching of English. 

28. Like the Commission of 1902 we feel that, apart from the 
question of medium, the Enghsh teaching in the schools greatly 
needs to be strengthened. 1 We know of no subject m any school 
which is taught for 12 hours a week and to which another 14 hours 
home-work are on the average devoted (to say nothing of the tutorial 
assistance, so fiequently given) which yields such inadequate 
■results as the teaching of Enghsh in the schools of Bengal We 
have m Section VIII of Chapter XVIII 2 analysed the vanous and 
useful suggestions for reform that have been made, and we do not 
propose to discuss those questions here m any detail , the primary 
and fundamental need is for teachers adequately tramed and ade- 
quately paid 

29 Jnto the question of secondary school finance we cannot enter 
heie, but m Chapter XLIII we shall discuss the general aspects of 
training 3 The future of the teaching of Enghsh m secondary 
schools will depend largely on the output of the training depart- 
ments of the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca In the case of 
Indian teachers we think there is much to be said for entrusting the 
teaching of both Enghsh and the mother tongue to the same per- 
sons, as this would probably ensure better teac hing of both langu- 
ages When European or Anglo-Indian teachers are employed to 
■teach Enghsh m schools or intermediate colleges, it would be desir- 
able that they should have or acquire a knowledge of Bengali* 

1 Report of Universities Commission of 1902, para 83, quoted in Chapter XVIII, 
para 18 above 

2 Paras. 100-113, 

3 The evidence of a number of •witnesses m regard to the need for training teachers in 
Enghsh is referred to in Chapter XVIII, paras 102-104 
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adequate at least to enable them to compare the structure of the 
two language^ 1 

30. The 'pronunciation of English. — Our attention has been 
repeatedly drawn to the defective pronunciation of English by the 
average student and his difficulty at the matriculation stage of 
understanding English as spoken by Englishmen. The Commis- 
sion of 1902 repoited m emphatic terms on these deficiencies 2 , 
but the condition of affairs does not seem to have unproved m any 
marked degree smee the date of then report. We have in Calcutta 
heard teaching of an English class m the junior class of a secondary 
school m which we were unable to understand a smgle word that 
passed between the teacher and the taught. That case is no doubt 
exceptional , but we have found it by no means infrequent for a 
matriculate to be unable to understand English as spoken by an. 
Englishman The teaching of spoken English, is not only a matter 
of the pronunciation of single sounds or single words , the pupil 
must learn the cadence of spoken English, m the sentence and in. 
the period, so essential for the full appreciation of the great 
master-pieces of English literature in prose and verse. We heard' 
at one lecture on Shakespeare the monologue of the gate scene m 
Macbeth read so naturally and dramatically by a Bengali lectuier 
that the whole attention of the class was kindled , but m many- 
cases the recital of prose and poetry in the English class room by 
the teacher, with a monotonous cadence remote from the Enghsh 
tradition, serves to deprive the text of half its life and mterest 
31 Since 1902 great advances have been made m the study of 
phonetics and in practical methods of teaching pronunciation based 
on these advances The teacher of phonetics should occupy an 
important place m the traimng departments of both Calcutta and 
Dacca , and the teachers of Enghsh m the intermediate colleges 
should have a knowledge of the new methods By means of 
vacatioh-courses the existing teachers m the secondary schools 
might also be brought under the influence of these methods ~~ W<? 
believe that m this way a very radical improvement might be 
4 effected m the course of a few years The contrast between the 
schools of Madras and those of Bengal in respect of English 


1 See evidence of Dr Gilbert Slater 

2 See Report of Universities Commission of 1902, para 83, quoted in Chapter 
XVIII, para 18, 
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pronunciation is said to be strikingly to the advantage of the 
iormer. 1 

We have discussed in Chapter XL 2 the proposals of the Calcutta 
University for the institution of diplomas m spoken English and 
have made certam suggestions We hope that it may be possible 
to institute a viva-voce examination m English as part of the 
future entrance examinations for the universities (the intermediate 
•college examination), as well as of the higher examinations m 
Enghsh 

32 Distinction between practical training in English and the 
■study of English hteiatuie — There is a strong body of opinion m 
favour of distinguishing m the teaching between practical training 
in Enghsh and the study of Enghsh literature 3 , Mr. S G 
Dunn, Professor of English Literature at Allahabad, thinks that the 
Enghsh courses have been ‘futile 5 because of the failure to 
recognise the distinction Some important witnesses lay stress, and 
rightly so, on the need for adequate practical training m English ; 
-they think the claims of this training have been sacrificed m the 
past to the study of literature and they would limit all compulsory 
Enghsh training, both m school and college, to the practical side 4 
But Mr R P. Paranjpye, of Poona, expresses a view shared to a 
greater or less extent by many when he urges that the present ad- 

_ vance of India is due to the study of Enghsh literature and of the 
ideals it embodies by Indians, and that nothmg should be done to 
cut away the sources of those ideals. 

We think that by certam reforms m teaching and m methods of 
examination the fundamental aims of both parties should be realis- 
able 

33 On the onb hand, each candidate should be required, by 
much more drastic and thorough methods than at present, to show 
'evidence m the examination room (I) of his power of expressing 
himself m clear and fairly correct Enghsh, (2) of his power of under- 
standing modern Enghsh {eg., by the analysis and criticism of a 


1 In a Madras secondary school we found more than a dozen boys selected at hazard 
in a pre-matriculation class able to read 1 unseen ’ Enghsh verse, with excellent cadence 
and pronunciation 

2 Para 2 

3 Chapter XVm, Section IX, paras 114-118 

Sec the evidence of the three professors of chemistry m the Presidency College, 

quoted in Chaptei XVIII, para 115 
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piece of unseen prose, or by the comparison of two such pieces), 
(3) of his power of speaking Enghsh intelligibly and of understand- 
ing spoken Enghsh 1 On the other hand, it should be recognised 
that, however much we may desire it, inspiration by ideals 
set forth even m immortal and glowing words is something which 
the examination room cannot test at all , nor can it be mechanic- 
ally imposed on any individual student. Even with the most 
admirable teaching, only a portion of the seed sown by the real 
teacher of literature will be fruitful , and the attempt/ by examina- 
tion methods to ensure that no seed shall be lost produces the taste- 
less straw of miscellaneous notes, rather than the gram of sympathy, 
emotion and understanding. The utmost that we can do effec- 
tively m this direction is to give the opportunity of inspiration 
to the pupils by providing them with good teachers and good books. 
Mr T 0. D Dunn is, we think, on right Imes when he suggests 
that “ in the schools a skilful choice of reading material may 
enable £ literature 5 to be introduced . but its study will be, as it 
were, unconscious ” Such teaching is not of the kmd that can 
be embodied m a syllabus. 

34. The reading oj English. — But m dealing both with the reading 
and understanding of Enghsh, and the writing of English, there are 
obstacles of detail which must be overcome We shall consider 
first the question of the reading of English. 

The primary obstacle m the way of dealing satisfactorily with 
some of those great English writers of whom a knowledge is regarded 
as essential by the majority of the cultured "Indian public is that 
thev are archaic, and that much of their context is unfamiliar to 
those born in the East But m the colleges, fiom the praiseworthy 
desire that no difficulty shall be left unexplained, the study of 
Shakespeare and Milton is reduced to a deadly and uninspiring study 
of difficulties — a study regarded by some experienced teachers of 
English like Mi. Cuthbertson Jones of Agra as sheei waste of precious 
time for the average student We agree very laigely with Mi. 
Jones , but we suggest that with literature, as with the natural 
piocess of language, comprehension might be allowed to come by 
stages, and that a ‘ rapid reading ’ of some of the great masterpieces 
of the 17th century, with attention ckrected to then mam featiues 
rather than to their minutiae might be profitable — far more pi nfiHble 


1 Chapters XVII, paras 40-47, and XL, pur 2 
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tlian the present studies. The method of rajiid reading is applic- 
able even more easily to later literature, because the difficulties 
of detail diminish as we approach our own times But we desire 
to say explicitly that we hold no brief for the slipshod or the 
inaccurate , and in dealing with ordinary modern English prose we 
'thi nk complete understanding should be required. 

35 Of all the classical texts suitable for training Indian boys 
in Engksh there is none comparable with the English Bible. It is 
one of the mam foundations of modern English. Its appeal is 
universal Much of it could be read without notes or with a mini- 
mum of notes, if well-chosen selections were made for Indian 
schools and colleges We are glad to learn that several volumes of 
such selections are already available 

36 We have summarised the opinions of witnesses on the vexed 
question of prescribed texts 1 The prescription of such texts is a 
matter m regard to which, as we suggest elsewhere, further experi- 
ment is required But we think it desirable that by a well arranged 
selection of extracts from typical authors the Indian boy should 
gam some idea of the varieties of English style If each piece 
or series of pieces of a given author were prefaced by a brief account 
m a few hues of the author and of his prmcipal works, and an indica- 
tion of the place of the extract m the work from which it is taken, 
the pupils would gradually obtain an idea of the great landmarks 
of English literature, without formal lectures on the history of the 
subject, and the intelligent boys would go elsewhere for further 
information 2 

37 Nothing during our visits to the colleges has impressed 
us more strongly than the paucity of books on the shelves of the - 
Bengali student, and the fact that such books consist mamly of 
text-books, and of very fully annotated texts English dictionaries 
and encylopaedias were in most cases conspicuous by their absence. 
The present ideal m the mind of the average student is that he should 
be taught all that he has to learn, or given the books m which the 
information is all pre-digested for his assimilation. It might be 
suggested that the average Indian student is too poor to buy as 


1 Chapter XVIII, paras 109-111 

2 The Becneil de morceaux choisis is regarded as indispensable in all French 
sccondnrv schools, hut ire believe that latitude is given to the schools to 
choose their own book of selections, and hence it would be difficult for it to be used as 
a ‘ sot-book ’ for examination purposes 
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unless the members of the class take an active part m them 
While the teacher should not be precluded from giving such 
elucidations as seem to him necessary, they ought not as a rule 
to constitute a formal and continuous lecture in which the part of 
the students is restricted to taking notes The students should, 
on the contrary, be asked to study the text before the class is held 
in order to prepare themselves for its discussion ; and they ought 
to be both permitted and encouraged to ask questions on points 
of difficulty that they have attempted but been unable to solve. 

40 The writing of English. — The problems of the writing of 
Enghsh are too complex to be discussed in any detail here We 
shall only touch on one or two points that seem c r special importance 
in Indian class-rooms and examinations. In testing the practical 
knowledge of Enghsh both m the class-room and the examination 
room we suggest that the literary aspect of the subject should not 
be -put in the foreground, and that the tests should deal mainly 
with problems of the kind that arise m real life or with the analysis 
of material that has been furnished to the student or that he 
can collect in a library The ordinary ‘ essay ’ is apt to deal with 
topics so lofty that not one sensible person in a hundred would 
feel that he had anything of his own to say about them , and to be 
written as if it were intended for the whole world of letters A 
student or a school boy will write much more forcibly and much 
more sensibly if he is asked to write on matters on which he is more 
entitled to form an opinion and for an audience more modest m size 
and character. The average person does not in daily life need to 
write on lofty topics for the world at la'rge , he writes for his parents 
or relations or his friends, for his official superiors or inferiors, or 
for a particular body of people who require information or guid- 
ance on a special pomt The whole construction and style of what 
he writes are, or ought to be, determined not only by his subject 
m the abstract, but by the previous knowledge and state of mind 
of his audience, real or presumed. The grotesqueness of what is 
called Babu-English is due not only to the very natural use of 
archaisms by persons who have been made familiar with the classics 
of the 16th and 17th centuries, in prose and verse, before they have 
mastered the Enghsh prose of the nineteenth century ; but largely 
to the fact that their teachers have not recognised that every 
composition (except perhaps a lyric poem or its analogue m prose) 
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is consciously or unconsciously addressed to a definite audience, 
and that its style has been adapted more or less successfully to 
meet the needs of that audience. What is suitable in writing for 
one kin d of audience is ridiculous m writing for another. With 
more rational methods of teaching and examination, Babu-Enghsh 
would soon become a thing of the past. By that we do not mean 
that the English of the Indian would necessarily be indistinguish- 
able from that of the English-born citizen But it would be 
by special qualities and characteristics that it would be distin- 
guishable, as Professor Seal suggests — and he is himself an ad- 
mirable example of his theories — not by incongruities and faults 

41 Our attention has been directed to the pomt that c essays ’ 
are frequently learnt by heart for examination purposes. Such 
subjects as ‘ a river scene,’ 4 a sunset,’ or c a railway station ’ lend 
themselves to this form of treatment. But by the exercise of some 
trouble and ingenuity it is possible to avoid vague and hackneyed 
subjects of this kind 1 It may be said that the learning of £ essays ’ 
by heart is not wholly unprofitable smce it gives a certain knowledge 
of English , but if English is to be learnt by heart, it is better to 
choose passages for exercises of this kind from the modern classics 
rather than from the authors of Calcutta £ keys.’ 

42. University tunning m English — The question treated m 
the foregoing paragraphs overlaps the question whether English 
teaching should be provided for all students during their university 
course 2 We think that when the new mtermediate college system 
is working this ought certainly not to be necessary , and that mean- 
while the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca should take such 
action as seems to them necessary for the fictual needs of individual 
students We do not recommend that a uniform examination in 
English literature should be compulsory for all students, even m 
the Faculty of Arts But ve should like to see opportunities given 
to all students to attend such courses in English, which -would of 
course be compulsory for students taking English literature as a 
subject at then examinations Under the tutorial system -which 
we lecommend much of the piactical training in English will 
be given not by teachers of English literature but by the teachers 
of other subjects, to whom the students -will show written work 

1 Cf Chapters XVII, para; o2 G3 

5 Sec Chapter XVIII, Section X, paras 110-127. 
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regularly foi' cnticism. 1 We welcome the suggestion of a number 
of witnesses that in the Faculty of Science the students should be 
required to read books dealing with the history of the subject, of 
which the English covers a wider range than the ordinary text- 
book. Although it is not strictly relevant here, we may point- 
out that a knowledge of scientific history and method is becoming 
more and more largely recogmsed as an essential part of scientific 
education 2 Finally m dealing with non-liteiary students it 
should, we think, be specially borne in mind that a knowledge of 
English is, to quote Mr Anandakrishna Smha, “ not an end in 
itself but only a means to some higher end ” - 

III. — Conclusion. 

43 To sum up We advocate (1) more attention to the rational 
teaching of the mother tongue as a method of mind-trammg ; (2) 
(«) reduction of the use of English as a medium of instruction up to 
the present matriculation stage , and (5) its retention as a 
medium above that stage ; (3) the adoption of improved methods of 
teaching English and the introduction ot more highly- trained teachers 
of English both m the secondary schools and the intermediate 
colleges , (4) more drastic tests for all of a practical knowledge 
of English , and (5) an abandonment of the system of examining 
non-literary students m the difficulties of classical texts 

Our general aim is to make the educated class 3g of Bengal 
bilingual But, like our predecessors, we lay stress on the contmued 
necessity of improving the vernaculars, through which the results 
of western as well as of eastern knowledge can alone be conveyed to ' 
the masses of the people. 

1 We have discussed other matters relating to the teaching of English in Chaptei 
XXXIII, para 77, and in Chapter XXXIV, paras 44-47 

a See, for instance. Natural Science m Education (1918), the Report of Su J J 
Thomson’s Committee on the Position of Natural Science in the Educational System of 
Great Britain, para 75, ad fin 


CHAPTER Xlill. 


Onu:x r.\u Studies. 

7. — 7 ntroduchon. 

1. In Chapter XVI we have out, lined the history of the develop - 
man of oriental M.udic* m Hie Presidency of Bengal In the 
pie-cnl (haptei we shall set out. our recommendations on this 
department and, as befoie we .shall discuss the subject m two 
biuad divisions, nunvdv. .S.inslaitie and other non-Islamic studies 
and IsleniK studies The pioblems which icquirc solution aie of 
tlie s^nie t\pe though not identical m scope, and the schemes for 
reorganisation which wc shall propose tire inaiked by a general 
similarity of plan, though the details are necessarily different 

77 — Sanskntic, studies and the vernacular. 

2 As regards Sanslmfio studies, a question of considerable 
difficulty arises m respect of the future position of the Sanskut 
College Wc have explained that the institution known as the 
Sanskrit College consists of tlnec departments, (i) the Anglo- 
Sanslait School, (v) the Anglo-Sanskrit College and (m) the lol 
Although the avowed purpose of the three departments is to impart 
instruction lo candidates foi the matriculation examination, the 
intei mediate and BA examinations, and the lol examinations, 
respectively, the common feature which characterises all the depart- 
ments is the intensive cultivation of Sanskrit learnmg m its diverse 
phases This object is achieved by the employment of highly 
qualified .specialists and by the maintenance of a special library 
of printed books and manuscripts The institution, m substance, 
aims pumarily at a unified pursuit of Sanskrit studies fiom tlie 
lowest to the highest grades, both according to eastern and western 
methods, although incidentally it prepares candidates for univer- 
sity examinations Indeed, this latter may be regarded almost 
as a secondary purpose. The University, when reconstituted 
according to our plan, will no longer supervise instruction for the 
matriculation and intermediate standards , nor camthe University, " 

( 49 ) , 
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for reasons already indicated, take upon itself the task of the 
control and development of indigenous learning m the college, 
much less in the academies flourishing m various parts of the 
Presidency. We think, therefore, that the college could not as a 
whole form part of the University either as an ‘ incorporated 5 or 
as a £ constituent ’ college At the same time, the break up of 
the institution into three disconnected fragments, namely, a high 
school teaching up to the intermediate standard, a degree college, 
and a tol, would be likely to interfere seriously with the unity of 
purpose which now pervades its activities as a whole The posi- 
tion is one of great difficulty, yet a solution seems possible. 
The institution might, we think, be transformed into three distinct 
departments (t) a secondary school and intermediate College. 
(n) an undergraduate college, and {m) a tol The first of -these 
may be placed under the Board of Secondary and Intermediate 
Education The second may well become a constituent college of 
the University. ~ The third should be maintained as a model tol 
under the Calcutta Sanskrit Association But even if the institu- 
tion were so organised, the governing bodies for the three sections 
could be so constituted as to include a predominating element of 
common members ; a feature which we regard as vitally necessary 
to secure uniformity of purpose m the three departments It is 
further essential that the three departments should be located m 
the same or m adjacent 'buildings The library, consisting of 
printed books and manuscripts, which have been elaborately 
catalogued, could not possibly be duplicated or triplicated and must 
be retamed entirely for the use of all the thiee departments The 
staff of experts also could not conveniently be so distributed as to 
give to each section a complete self-contained set of teachers "The 
arrangement suggested will be feasible, if a new building is erected 
m place of the existing structure Proposals for the reconstruc- 
tion of the entire range of buildings in which the Hindu school and 
the three departments of the Sanskrit College are held have been 
under consideration for some years , though no decision has yet 
been arrived at The question of accommodation however, is of 
gieat urgency, as we realised on the occasion of our visit to this 
institution and as has been repeatedly pointed out m the annual 
reports of the University Inspector of Colleges. If the three 
departments are located in a building or buildings suitably con- 
structed and conveniently situated, if the library is so arranged 
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Finally, the tol department will, we hope, continue to flourish 
exclusively aS an academy for orthodox studies under the guidance 
and fostering care of the Calcutta Sanskrit Association 

4 In our review of the progress of oriental studies we have 
laid stress on one fact of fundamental importance, namely, that 
Sanskrit learning has hitherto developed in two distinct and 
' diverging lin es, one leading to the Anglo-Sanskrit system pursued 
m the affiliated colleges of the University, the other belonging to 
the indigenous system prevalent m the tols or Sanskrit academies 
interspersed throughout the province. We have further pointed out 
that both systems 'attract young men m considerable numbers, 
for though the aspirants for Sanskrit titles are relatively few, m 
comparison with the vast crowd which seeks admission into the 
Umversity, they still represent a substantial and an influential 
section of the community There can further be no question that 
these scholars, steeped m eastern learmng, count among them 
men of unquestioned abihty whose usefulness to society might 
be enhanced if they could be brought into touch with the 
methods and aims of western learmng, especially in their own . 
departments. The problem is by no means free from difficulty 
and a definitive solution cannot be attempted on the materials 
at our disposal Upon one point, however, there is no room 
for controversy. The Umversity of Calcutta, as proposed to be v 
reconstituted, cannot possibly undertake the control and dmection 
_ of Sanskritic learning as cultivated on stuctly indigenous and 
orthodox hues The management of studies so pursued must, 
for obvious reasons, be placed substantially m the hands of the 
great scholars who devote their lives to their successful pursuit , 
but however eminent their attainments, they cannot appreciate 
the requirements of western learnmg However acute their 
intelligence and profound their learmng, the presence of such 
scholars on the academic bodies of the Umversity would be likely 
to lead to friction, dispute and endless controversies. Interference 
with their work by scholars saturated with ( western learmng and 
ideals would be deeply resented by them, just as their intervention 
m discussions of umversity studies on the^ western pattern would 
be resented by votaries of the latter We are convinced that 
it would at present be an unwise step to force ^the two paths to 
converge and meet. But what does seem practicable is that a 
bridge may be constructed which may afford a passage for those 
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who have reached a certain stage m one of these high- ways to pass 
on to the other track We may here indicate one possible method 
of passage from the indigenous to the western side. Let us assume 
"that those who have passed the title examination of the Sanskut 
Association have given sufficient evidence of intellectual attainments 
ho justify their admission into the new University ; m othci words 
let us regard them on the same level as those who pass the mtei- 
mediate examination. We may institute for the benefit of such 
persons a special degree or degrees or a special diploma or 
•diplomas to be awarded on the results of an examination or 
examinations conducted partly m English, partly m Sanslait, and 
possibly also partly m a vernacular The subjects and courses 
prescribed for the diplomas or degrees should be studied accoidmg 
to modern critical methods, and with reference to the lcsults of 
modem researches, and the examination should be so conducted 
as to ensure that every successful candidate has a competent 
knowledge of English. Again, if it is felt that the possession of 
the Sanskrit title indicates depth of cultuie secured at the undue 
sacrifice of breadth, the coiuscs may well be so framed as to 
demand vaned knowledge on the part of the students But it 
is essential that Sanslait title-holdeis who aspne to a university 
degree or diploma under such conditions should be tiamed m an 
institution of umvcisity lank, and for this puipose the San da it 
■College as a constituent college of the Umvcisity must be m 
developed as fully to meet the needs of the situation likely to amc 
under new conditions This points to the conclusion that the 
reoigamsation must not mean the disruption of what non con- 
stitutes- the Anglo-Sansknt and the (61 departments it is 
the moic ambitious students of the (61 department vho v. ill 
ultimately pass on to the constituent tollegc and --eel; institution 
for the umvcisity degiee 01 diploma and comerwh, some <«f 
the students of the constituent (ollevc who have specialized in 
Sanslait for an honouis dcgioe 01 f<» the M A degree m.-v v f 11 
seek t laming m the (61 department foi the purposes of the title 
examination Consequent lv though the institution v ill h<* ^-jb- 
diudod into tluee set turns under the guidam e and <omrol of th T *e 
distinct autliontics, nameh the Set ondarv end IntorrwuhaT* ]h»ad 
the Univeisity and the Sanskut Association, tho-o rloern-o;. 
must all be animated by a < omnnm pmpo-e to, ’fiord anrd* 
to students of all tvpes for the eultuation of SpArre Ewim-jin 
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a variety of phases, both according to eastern and western, 
methods. 

o. The next question which demands attention is the develop- 
ment of research* work m orientaka in' the University of Calcutta. 
A valuable memorandum on the subject has been submitted to 
the Commission by Mr. D R Bhandarkar, 'Carmichael Professor 
of Ancient Indian History and Culture 1 We are of opinion that 
although considerable progress has been made m this direction m 
recent years, the facilities for research m Indian history and culture 
are by no means adequate In 1911, a conference of orientahsts 
met at Simla on the invitation of the Government of India and 
recommended that an oiiental research institute should be founded 
somewhat on the lines of the schools at Hanoi and Yadivostock. 
It appears to have been assumed at that time that Calcutta would . 
be the proper place for such a central institute, not merely because 
it was then the seat of the Government of India, but also because 
m the University, the Indian Museum, the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
the Sanskrit College and the Imperial Library were to be found 
m abundance materials needed to make such an institution a 
success. Since the transference of the capital to Delhi, however, 
the idea appears to have found favour that such an institution, 
if founded, should be established at Delhi , but, by reason of the 
financial difficulties due to the war, the scheme has not made 
substantial progress It is not necessary for our present purpose 
to discuss the somewhat delicate question whether, as a matter 
of Imperial policy, Delhi should or should not possess such an 
institute Apart from this, it is plain that Calcutta, in connexion 
with its University, needs ample facilities for the cultivation of 
oriental studies We have just mentioned the rich materials, many 
of them of umque value and importance, to be found in the 
many public institutions in Calcutta Mr. Bhandarkar urges with 
considerable force that, for the adequate exploration of these 
materials, it is necessary that a competent staff should be placed 
at the disposal of the University and he suggests the creation of 
chans for subjects like ancient Indian history and culture, Indian 
philosophy and religion, Yedic language, literature and culture. 
Pah language, literature and culture and Indian anthropology 
The list is plainly not exhaustive Indian archaeology furnishes an 


1 General Memoranda, page 349 
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endless field of study and specimens of inestimable value are 
located m tlie galleries of the Indian Museum. On the other hand, 
the art gallery of the same institution contains abundant materials 
foi the study of the Indian fine arts A happy ^ augury of what 
may be achieved in the way of co-operation m this line is furnished 
by the fact that Mr. Bhandarkar, the Carmichael Professor in the 
University, is also the officer m charge of the archaeological collec- 
tions m the Indian Museum and is thus able to afford every facility 
to university lecturers and students who desire to work m the latter 
institution We consider it highly desirable that chairs, readerships 
and lecturerships should be established in the various subjects- 
compused in c Ancient Indian History and Culture,’ and adequate 
provision should be made for the study of correlated and subsi- 
diary bi anches of knowledge 1 2 * * It is further essential that stipends 
and scholarships should be available for deserving' students in these- 
departments 

6 The claims of another domain of knowledge for exploration 
by a well organised department m an oriental university, have 
been pressed on our attention by some of our correspondents & 
Notwithstanding the introduction of the western system of medicine, 
the ancient indigenous systems continue to exercise considerable 
influence over the people at large, and large masses of the popula- 
tion have recourse to what is known as the Ayurvedic system- 
amongst the Hindus and Unani system amongst the Musalmans 
It is not necessary for our present purpose to consider how far 
either of these systems is founded on a true scientific basis,, 
for it is plainly desirable that systems which have m the past 
deeply affected the life of important communities, and still 
exercise immense influence upon them, should foim the subject 
of historical study and scientific investigation, especially as com- 
petent scholars are likely to be available for this purpose. 
Sir P. C Ray, who has devoted a lifetime to the study of 
chemistry, has produced a work on the history of the Hindu. 


1 The importance of the study of Tibetan has been emphasised in Chapter XVI, para 

24 , to secure tho co operation of learned Lamas m Tibotan studies it would bo desirable- - 
to arrange for the accommodation of university tcachors and students during a part of 
the year in a place like Darjeeling or Ghoom 

2 Memorandum by Ayurvedic doctors of Calcutta, Gonoral Memoranda, page 194. 

Memorandum by Hakim Mnsihur Rahman on the Tibb or Unani system , General Memo- 

randa, pago 195. 
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system of cliemistry which lias met witli unstinted praise from 
•competent scholars. Dr Girmdranath Muklierp was some years 
ngo awarded by the University a research prize for his investi- 
gations on the surgical instruments of the ancient Hindus, who 
had, it seems, made, in quite early times, progress which would 
have been deemed considerable m Em ope towards the end of the 
■eighteenth century 

7 That the entire system of indigenous medicine, as practised 
in India affords a fruitful field of study and investigation, is 
indeed clear from the testimony of many competent authorities. 
Dr Hoernle, in the preface to his studies m the medicine of 
ancient India, observes • — 

“ Probably it will come as a surprise to many, as it did to myself, to discover 
the amount of anatomical knowledge which is disclosed in tlie works of the 
•earliest medical writers of India Its extent and accuracy are surprising, 
when we allow for their early age, probably the sixth century 'before Christ, 
.and their peculiar methods of definition In these circumstances, the 
interesting question of the relation of the medicine of the Indian to that of 
the Greeks naturally suggests itself The possibility at least of a dependence 
•of either on the other cannot well be denied when we know as a historical 
fact that two Greek physicians, Ktesis about 400 B C and Megasthenes 
about 300 B C , visited or resided in Northern India ” 

Dr Neuberger m his history of medicine 1 writes : — 

“ That Greek medicine adopted Indian medicaments and methods is 
•evident from the literature The contact between the two civilisations first 
became intimate through the march of Alexander and continued unbroken 
through the reign of the Diadochi and the Roman and Byzantine eras 
Alexandria, Syria and Persia were the principal centres of intercourse 
Indian physicians’ means and methods of healing are frequently men- 
tioned by Greco-Roman and Byzantine authors as well as many diseases, 
endemic in India but previously unknown During the rule of the Abbasides, 
the Indian physicians attamed still greater repute m Persia, whereby Indian 
medicine became engrafted upon the Arabic, an effect which was haidly 
increased by the Arabic dominion over India. Indian influence m the guise 
■of Arabic medicine was felt anew m the West The apparently spontaneous 
appearauce m Sicily in the 15th century of rhino-plastic surgery Bespeaks a 
long period of Indo-Arabian influence The plastic surgery of the 19th 
•century was stimulated by the example of Indian methods , the fiist occasion 
being the news derived from India that a man of the brick-makers’ caste, 
had, by means of a flap from the skm of the forehead, fashioned a substitute 
for the nose of a native ” 

8. Similar testimony is furnished from a very different quarter 
The late Surgeon-General Sir Pardey Lukis, sometime Principal 


1 Volume I, page 00 
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o£ tlie Medical College, Calcutta, and later Director-General of 
tlie Indian Medical Service, said in the course of one of his public 
utterances : — 

“ I wish, to impress upon you most strongly that you should not run away 
with the idea that everything that is good m the way of medicine is contained 
within the ringed fence of allopathy or western medicine The longer I remain 
in India and the more I see of the country and the people, the more convinced 
I am that many of the empirical methods of treatment adopted by the Vaids 
and Hakims are of the greatest value, and there is no doubt whatever that 
their ancestors knew ages ago many thmgs which are nowadays being brought 
forward as new discoveries For instance, during the last few years, there 
* has been a considerable amount of talk about what is known as depurating, 
that is to say, the deprivmg of the system of salt This a1:ose from certain 
experiments carried out by Widal and Javal as a result of which it is recognised 
that m all cases of dropsy the greatest benefit can be obtained by restricting 
vour patients to an entirely salt-free dietary There is nothing new m thus 
Tins was known thousands of years ago m the East, and any Hakim would 
have told you long before Widal or Javal made their experiments that salt 
is contra-indicated m all dropsical affections ” 

Equally emphatic is the assertion of Dr Harold Brown, formerly 
of the Indian Medical Service, that c< there are a great many 
indigenous drugs which aie of extreme utility but are little known 
to the students of- western medicine ’ No arguments are needed 
to establish the position that a system which is described m these 
terms by some of the most distinguished exponents of the western 
system of medicine should be cultivated m an Indian university 
from the point of view of a historical, critical and scientific student. 
We do not suggest that, m a university of a modern type, it would 
be correct to establish degrees and diplomas in ancient systems 
of medicine with a view to authorise the recipients to undertake 
the practice of their profession But we maintain that these 
systems of medicine deserve careful investigation in an Indian 
university from the point of view already indicated The result 
of such a study would be to throw light on their origin and growth, 
the true basis of their structure and development. If adequate 
pi ovision is made for this purpose m 'the reconstituted University, 
it is not unreasonable to hope that the exponents of the indigenous 
systems of medicine will gradually become linked with students 
trained according to the most approved western methods The 
former null recogmse that though their ancient system reached 
the height of a systematising, theorising school of thought, it 
lacked the freedom of individual action essential to the pursuit 
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o{ real science and its evolution was prematurely arrested by an 
- unscientific veneration for petrified dogmas Tbe modernists; 
us we may call them, will, on the other hand, reahse that the ancient 
system possessed an imposing treasure of empirical knowledge 
and technical achievement which cannot be safely ignored even 
in these days of rapid progress 1 

9 Before we pass on to an enumeration of our proposals for 
the organisation of Islamic studies, it is necessary to deal with 
a very important topic, viz., the scientific study of the Indian 
vernaculars. In Chapters XVIII and XLI we have considered the 
question of the use of the vernacular as the medium of instruc- 
tion, and have emphasised the elementary truth that the study of 
a variety of subjects through an imperfectly understood foreign- 
tongue is bound to be a slow, laborious and bewildenng process, 
often leading to unsatisfactory results We have further laid stress 
on the principle now generally accepted as the result of accumula- 
ted experience, that the superstructure of the successful study of a 
foreign language is best laid on the foundation of a sound know- 
ledge by the student of his own vernacular. For such study, 
there is truth, though only part of the truth, m the view expressed 
by Richter m his Levana that every new language is understood 
only by comparison and contrast with the one first learnt 
The two aspects of the problem we have emphasised prove con- 
clusively the importance of a systematic and scientific study of 
the vernaculars in a well-ordered Indian univeisity 

10 There is another aspect of the question, however, which is, 
if possible, of still greater importance, viz., the cultivation of the 
vernacular languages with a view to the creation of a vernacular 
literature representative of the genius of the people. The necessity 
of the study of the vernacular languages of India with a view - 
to the improvement of the vernacular literature has always been 
recognised by the British administrators of th^ country.. In 1835, 
the General Committee of Education, Calcutta, observed i — 

We are deeply sensible of tbe importance of encouraging tbe cultiva- 
tion of vernacular languages. We conceive tbe formation 'of a vernacular 
literature to be tbe ultimate object to "which all our efforts must be directed ” 


The subject of the Ayurvedic and Unam systems is discussed from another point 
of view m Chapters XXTTT and XT, T V. 
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In the same year, Macaulay wrote in his famous minute . — 

“ We must at present do our best to form a class who may be interpreters 
between us and the millions whom we govern .To that class, we may 
leave it to refine the vernacular dialects of the country, to enrich those 
dialects with terms of science, borrowed from the western nomenclature 
a 'd to render them by degrees fit vehicles for convey mg knowledge to the 
great mass of the population ” 

Sir Charles' Trevelyan said m his work on Education m 
-India : — 

“ Our mam object is to raise up a class of persons who will make the 
learnmg of Europe intelligible to the people of Asia in their own language ” 

These views found expression also in the great despatch of 1854. 

“ The Enghsh language should be taught where there is a demand for it, 
but such instruction should always be combined with a careful attention to 
the study of the vernacular language of the district. As the importance 
of the vernacular languages becomes more appreciated, the vernacular litera- 
tures of India will be gradually enriched by translations of European works 
or by the original compositions of men, whose minds have been imbued with 
the spirit of European advancement, so that European knowledge may 
gradually be placed in this manner within the reach of all classes of the people 
The scheme of education (of the affiliated institutions) should provide 
in the Anglo-Vernacular colleges for a careful cultivation of the vernacular 
languages ; and in the oriental colleges for sufficient instruction in the English 
and the vernacular languages, so as to render the studies of each most avail- 
able for that general diffusion of European knowledge which is the mam object 
of education in India.” 

11 The policy here laid down is enunciated in perfectly un- 
ambiguous terms That policy is to make Enghsh and the Indian 
vernacular languages co-ordinate factors in working out in India 
a harmonious combination of eastern and western civilisation 
It is a matter for surprise that notwithstanding the generous 
policy boldly outlined by the Court of Directors, the claims of the 
vernaculars have not been adequately recognised Indeed, m the 
University of Calcutta, where successful attempts have been made 
only m recent years to encourage the study of vernaculars, their 
claims have received what cannot but be deemed reluctant recogni- 
tion The regulations for the matriculation examination require 
that every candidate be tested m composition in bis vernacular. 
The duty is laid on the Syndicate to prescribe, on the recommend- 
ation of the Board of Studies, a small number of standard works, 
not exceeding six, to be read as models of style , but this is 
coupled with the provision that candidates shall not be asked 
to answer any questions on the subject-matter of the boo 
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recommended or on tlie lnstory of vernacular literatuie Similar 
provisions are to be found in the regulations for the intermediate 
examination. A slight modification is introduced in the regulations 
for the B.A. examination where the object of the paper on 
vernacular is described as “ a test of composition and of a general 
knowledge of the subject-matter of the books recommended ” 
The inadequacy of the rules we have mentioned is emphasised, 
by another provision to be found amongst the conditions of study 
m affiliated colleges, viz , that no lectures need be delivered on 
vernacular composition Surely it is not a matter for wonder 
that under these conditions the study of vernacular is generally 
neglected by students as well in schools as m colleges. No young 
man in England would be consideied to have received a sound 
and good education unless he possessed a masteiy over his own 
vernacular, had learnt to avoid grammatical errois and had 
acquired a taste for the niceties of the idioms of his mother, 
tongue. Again, an Enghsh student in a foreign university, can 
easdy take notes, in his own language, of the lectures delivered* 
say, in French or German. We believe a considerable proportion 
of Indian students would find a similar attempt to take notes, 
m then vernacular, of lectures dehvered in Enghsh, not a pleasant 
exercise, but a tedious and repulsive trial We are emphatiCabj 
of opinion that there is something unsound in a system of 
education which leaves a young man, at the conclusion °1 his 
course, unable to speak or write his own mother tongue fluently 
and correctly It is thus beyond contr/^ that a systematic 
effort must henceforth be made the serious study of 

The vernaculars in secondary schct, *’ ^mediate colleges and 
m the University. The 0 jdab orate w ^ . ne recently adopted by 
the UmveTsity for t v 6e hist&ical and comparative study 

of the Indian vern^a^ int/br the M A examination is but the 
coping stone of an t -gMi^erof which the base has yet to be placed 
on a sound foundation >4£d it is only when such a structure has 
been completed that Bengal will have a hteiatuie worthy of 
the greatness and civilisation of its people 

III — Islamic studies 

12 We propose m this section to discuss the co-ordination and 
future relations of the madrassah system with higher secondary 
(intermediate college) education and umversitv education. W* 
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have ^ecn in Chapter XVI that much assail education is divided 
into four stagey the maktab, or primal y stage , the junior madrassah 
cLi^e^. or middle stage, the senior madrassah, or high stage, 
the title elates 01 highest stage. Of these the first two 
‘•t.igc* fall outside om leferencc. We have ako seen that the 
madrasahs fall into two catcgoiies ; the one of which the * Calcutta 
Madi a^sah ’ is the t) pc and which provides the old orthodox 
teaching and the ‘ rcfoimed madrassahs ' wdncli arc differentiated 
fiom the older type (1) hv the compulsory teaching of English up to 
the standout of the present Calcutta matriculation , (2) by the ab- 
sence of Persian fiom the cuinculum , (3) by the fact that Arabic 
and the other subjects instead of being taught according to the old 
orthodox or * Dars-c-Xi/nmia ’ course aie taught on modern 
line 1 ' by means of Arabic and European books. The reformed 
madrassahs are m effect high schools in which the pupils learn 
more advanced Arabic language and literatuie and othei Islamic 
studies m lieu of some of the ordinaiy subjects of the curriculum. 
Wc may add that the Calcutta Madrassah is the only Government 
madrassah which teaches the Nizamia syllabus and that no aided 
madrasahs follow’ that syllabus. 1 

13 The curriculum of the reformed madrassahs w r as revised in 
connexion with the scheme for the University of Dacca; the 
students of those madrassahs who might desne to pursue their 
studies were to continue them m the university department of 
Islamic studies at Dacca. We have explained m Chapter XXXIII 
the chief modification m the scheme which our proposals render 
necessary, namely, that the classes of the first two years of the 
Islamic course of the Dacca Committee should be treated like the 
intermediate courses in other subjects and either carried on as a 
separate intermediate madrassah, or added on to a ‘reformed 
madrassah 5 We have also pointed out that, owing to the delay m 
establishing the Dacca University, the Bengal Government, as a 
mattei of necessity, has already carried out this part of our 
scheme by tacking on an additional two years’ course to the Dacca 
Deformed Madrassah We think that for the sake of discipline it 
may be desirable to remove the jumor classes to another braiding ; 
but m other respects the new organisation of the Dacca ‘ inter- 

_ ~ 9 > — ” r J 11 " n " 1-1 I...- ---- 

1 There are four private senior madrassahs teaching the syllabus of the Calcutta Ma- 
drassah , threo in Bengal — Furfurah, Chittagong and Dacca — and Sessram > • 
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mediate madrassah ’ harmonises with our genei al scheme It will 
correspond exactly to the intermediate college attached to a high 
school , and it should admit students not only fiom the c senior 
classes ’ of the Dacca Madrassah, but from other senior madrassahs 
of the Presidency. 

14. We think that an ‘ intermediate madrassah ’ might be 
estabhshed on similar lines at Chittagong, the chief town of the 
district which furnishes the largest number of students to the 
madiassahs of Bengal , and that to avoid undue concentration, 
other intermediate madrassahs on these lines should be established, 
if the need for them should arise 

15 The Dacca University Committee recommended that the 
4 final examination 5 (corresponding to the matriculation examina- 
tion) of the reformed senior madrassahs, now twelve in number, 
should be conducted by the Islamic Department of the Dacca Uni- 
versity Again, owing to the delay in the establishment of that 
University, Government has been obliged to take other measures, 
and the Department of Pubhc Instruction has set up a special ", 
board for the conduct of this examination We have recommended 
that both the senior madrassah examination and the intermediate 
madrassah examination should be conducted by a special committee 
of the Board for Secondary and Intermediate Education, which - 
will conduct the examinations corresponding to the present matric- 
ulation and intermediate examinations , and that the Islamic 
Department of the Dacca University should be strongly represented 
on this Committee The relation between the Committee and the 
Board as a whole would be not unlike the relation of the Depart- 
ment of Islamic Studies to the Faculty of Aits - 

16 We have not considered m detail the curriculum either of 
the reformed senior madrassah, or of the intei mediate course of 
Islamic studies recommended by Mr Nathan’s Committee, blit we 
desne to draw attention to two important points m regard to 
them The absolute exclusion of Persian fiom these courses has 
been regretted by some who think that, for the sake of those 
students who wish to develop e then linguistic and philological 
studies, Persian might find a place as an alternative to some of 
the subjects of the curriculum other than English. Secondly, as 
we have pointed out m Chapter XXXIII, 1 we should welcome the 


1 Paras 104 and 105 
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inclusion m the intermediate course of more elements of western 
culture m addition to a sound foundation oi Islamic studies It 
vpll be for the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education 
to consider this latter suggestion, which will materially affect 
the relation of the madrassah education to that of the university 
- education to which they will lead. 

17. We have recommended m Chapter XXXIII that if and 
-when intermediate courses including a larger western element, such 
as we have suggested above, are provided they should be followed 
in the University of Dacca by a course connoting an acquaintance 
with western as well as with eastern culture, at the conclusion oi 
which the B.A. degree should be conferred. It is the combination 
•of these two cultures that should make the Islamic Department 
of the Dacca University a unique institution m India It was the 
definite object of the Dacca Committee to produce c ripe Arabic 
> scholars ’ who would possess in addition a thorough knowledge of 
English , and they add “ we consider that a student thus trained 
will become a man of culture who, should make a good Government 
•officer, or a suitable recruit for the learned professions. The couise 
in Enghsh should be the same as that of the pass B.A., whilst the 
curriculum m Arabic and Islamic subjects should lead gradually 
to a ver^ high level of attainment 5,1 Up to the piesent there 
has been no school m India where modern Aiabic as it is now spoken 
has been systematically taught , 1 2 nor, m spite oi the exceptional 
resources which India possesses in the shape of valuable Islamic 
manuscripts, and of scholais versed m ancient Islamic learning, 
has there been any adequate school of research m Islamic studies 
m this countiy The Dacca University will have at the outset 
to puichase a large collection of books on Islamic subjects punted 
m India and abioad , but we hope that private benefactors will, 
both at its initiation and afteiwaids, come forwaid and help it to 
establish a really first rate collection of manuscripts as well as of 
punted books The' department will, when, fully developed unite 
the classical and the modem studies of Islam and of its chief 
hteraiy languages, Arabic and Persian. 


1 Dnccn Report, page 100 

1 Wc hope that the Islamic Department maj in course of time tcachhnodern Persian 
as avell ns modem Arabic In den -of recent developments m Mesopotamia the teaching 
of both colloqmals lias acquired additional importance 
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18. The University of Dacca will no doubt organise honours 
as well as pass courses m the department of Islamic studies The 
extension of the whole course by a year which we recommend will 
necessitate some modification and extension of the scheme pro- 
posed by Mr. Nathan’s Committee. We do not enter into the 
details of the scheme, but there are two matters to which we 
desne to direct attention. 

19. In the first place we think the school ought to, and will, 
attiact not only scholars fiom the reformed madrassahs of Bengal 
but fiom other provinces of India and from western countries : 
and that the Univeisity should have power by statute to institute 
special and individual tests for the admission of students who 
have not passed the examination of the Bengal Board of Secondary 
and Intermediate Education, but who are able to show otherwise 
(e g by the passing oi equivalent examinations m other pro- 
vinces or countries) pnma facie evidence of their fitness to profit 
by the courses m the Islamic department 

20 We also regard it as essential that the department of 
Islamic studies should form part of the Faculty of Arts, and 
that tfiere should be the fullest possible co-operation between 
that and other departments m the Faculties of Arts and of 
Science. Students of history should come to the department 
for the study of Islamic history, and m certain cases to learn Arabic 
so that they may study onginafiworks written m that language. 
To the student of western medieval history, the works of contem- 
porary Arabic historians such as Ibn Khalladoon and Tebri will 
be of great value. And students m the Islamic Department who- 
wish to specialise m such subjects as Islamic history, Islamic 
philosophy, or Islamic law will find the necessary complement 
to then studies m the courses on modern and mediaeval history,, 
modern philosophy and modern jurisprudence. Similarly the 
student of Arabic astronomy will find it essential to study modern 
astionomy and mathematics m conjunction with the Aiabic 
language and Arabic methods of calculation Owing to the absence 
of scholars versed m both aspects of the subject, important Arabic 
works on astronomy such as the Kanoon Masudi have been 
left unedited up to the present. We hope that coiuses will be 
devised including such combinations of eastern and western studies 
as we have suggested 
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21 The students who have gone through a course in the School 
of Islamic Studies under the scheme above described will be quali- 
fied to take their share in the administration of the country, will 
understand the duties of a citizen, and will be useful to the Empire 
not only m India but also abroad They will have general culture, 
a good command of English, and some of them will also have a 
working knowledge of spoken Arabic They will be prepared to 
undertake work of the same standard as the other graduates of the 
University. They will be qualified to pursue a commercial or a 
legal caieer ; and those who subsequently take a law degree will 
be specially well-qualified m Muslim law. The improvement of the 
madrassahs has always been a problem both to the Government and 
the people, and we hope that under the system that we have 
recommended they will become a fresh source of strength to the 
countiy. 

22 The Calcutta Madi assail — We- now turn to the Calcutta 
Madrassah, which- for nearly a century and a half has served as 
the pivo't of Muslim education m Bengal The Calcutta Madrassah 
comprises two departments which are organised on distinct lines . 
(1) the Anglo-Persian Department, which is an ordinary high school 
m which Urdu is taken as the principal vernacular, and m which, 
as m other schools, English is the medium of instruction m the four 
highest classes , (2) the Arabic Department This latter depart- 
ment is divided into three stages — 

(a) the ]umor, or primary and middle stage, 

(b) the semor, or high and higher secondary stage, 1 

(c) the ‘ title ’ stage 

23. There is much evidence in support of' the proposal to 
° connect the Calcutta Madrassah with the reconstituted University 
of Calcutta Mr A. H. Harley, the Principal of the Madrassah, 
suggests that m view of the similarity of tfie senior certi- 
ficate course of that institution to that of the Maulvi Eazil 
examination of the Punjab University (which is regaided as 

1 We may point out that, on the recommendation of Sir Archdale Earle, the 
Government of Bengal generally approved a proposal that Calcutta Jiladrassah 
students who had passed the semor madrassah examination and who had taken English 
throughout their training from the proposed fourth year class of the Junior Depart- 
ment upwards and who had passed an examination m English at a further two years’ 
course should be considered by Government as equivalent to men who have taken a 
university degree (see Chapter XVI, para 61). 
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equivalent to the B A. degree) and the superiority of the Calcutta 
Madrassah title course , 1 it is reasonable to request that students 
of oriental languages and religion in this province should be 
granted privileges not inferior to those of then' co-religionists m 
the Punjab 2 

Shams-ul-Ulama Maulvi Vilayat Hussam would like provision 
to be made m the Calcutta University for the madrassah students, 
so that they may be examined by the University on their courses 
of studies, and after passing the examination, may be given some 
diploma or title 2 The Muslim gentlemen of Calcutta to whom 
refeience has already been made m Chapter XVI, paragraph 99, 
urge that the time has now come for the University of Calcutta 
lo take these students of oriental languages and learning under 
its protecting fold, as the sister University m the Punjab has already 
done. 

24 Shams-ul-Ulama Mufti Muhammad Abdullah makes the 
following proposals 3 . — 

(i) That the University of Calcutta may be pleased to take the Arabic 
Department of the Calcutta Madrassah under its protection and patronage 
and establish faculties of oriental learning m Persian and Arabic on the lines 
prescribed for this institution, the syllabus of which even in its present 
condition is superior to that of the oriental faculties of Persian or Arabic 
as provided m the Punjab University 

(to) And that the students of the oriental faculties in Persian and Arabic 
as studied m the Calcutta Madrassah may be permitted to present themselves 
for examination in the English papers of the matriculation, intermediate 
and the B A examination in the Arts Faculty of the Calcutta University, 
successively, and, in case of securing pass marks only m English, may be 
deemed to have passed in the particular examination for. which they have pre- 
sented themselves 

25,. We do not feel able to accept tlie proposal that the Calcutta * 
University should follow the precedent set by the Punjab Univer- 
sity for several reasons ; first, because, as we have explained above,, 
we think the B A. should connote not only a knowledge of English 
but a knowledge of the methods of western cnticism which is not 
covered by the course proposed , secondly, because we think it 
inadvisable that a student should for a considerable period give 

1 A three years’ course taken subsequently to the cert’ficate course There is no 
corresponding course in the Punjab University '-■> _ 

5 General Memoranda, page 106 

3 Ihd , page 176 
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up hi 4 ' other studies and devote himself exclusively to English, 
and lastly because we think the pi ocedure proposed by the Shams- 
ul-Ulamn might be regarded by students as an alternative way 
of taking an arts degree which would cost less money though moie 
time and be chosen bv them on that account. But we agree with 
our witnesses that it would be greatly foi the benefit both of the 
Calcutta Madrasah and of the Umveisity if a relationship could 
be established between them, and we think it might be established 
m othei wavs 

20 In the fust place, ihe Anglo-Peisian Depaitment should 
be developed bv the addition of two classes, so as to become an 
Intel mediate college attached to a high school 1 It would be 
advisable lo remove the junior classes and to locate them else- 
where in oulei to avoid congestion The students ot the depart- 
ment would be piecisely in the same position as students of 
other intermediate colleges and would be able, after taking the 
* intermediate college examination, 5 to proceed to degiees m the 
University in any subject in which they w r ere cpialifiecl They 
would ot course be as fiee to go to other colleges as to the Islamia 
College. But the Islamia College W'ould be specially fitted to 
meet the needs of the gLeater number, and we hope that the 
Anglo-Persian depaitment wall serve as an important feeder of 
that college, m W'hich Islamic studies as well as other subjects will 
be taught, and to wducli w r e have lecommended that the chief uni- 
versity teacheis of Arabic and Persian should be attached 

27 We now come to the Arabic department, between which 
and the University no relation exists at present We have given 
careful consideration to tl/i means by which the University, without 
any interference with the independent administration of the Ma- 
drassah, may enable madiassah students of the semor stage 2 to 
obtain academic recogmtion of their proficiency m Islamic studies 
We recommend that the Umversity of Calcutta should institute 
a diploma m Islamic studies to be awarded after an examination 
open to madrassah students of a prescribed standing, and with a 
knowdedge of English, 3 and to other candidates with approved 
qualifications But students who, after completing the senior 

1 Chapter XXXII, para. 7 

2 Para 13 above. 

3 We may point out that of the C50 pupils of the Arabic Department of the Madrassah 
about one-third take English in preference _to the alternative language, Persian, 
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madxassali course, wish to qualify themselves for the Calcutta 
University degree m Islamic studies should become members of 
the Islamia College. After completing the piescubed course of 
study, they would present themselves for the degiee examina- 
tion as students of the lslanna College, the authorities of which, 
in arranging the course of instruction, should avail themselves of the 
learning of the Madrassah maulvis and should send their students to 
courses given by the latter either at the Madrassah or at the Islamia 
College, as may be found most convenient 

28 The distinction which we have drav n between a diploma and 
a degree will allow the University to admit to the examination 
for the diploma m Islamic studies candidates who have received 
their training under conditions which need not confoim m all res- 
pects to the "requirements stnctly enfoiced m the case of constit- 
uent colleges And the conditions under which we piopose that 
candidates for the univeisity degree m Islamic studies should be 
required to present themselves after an approved couise of study 
at a constituent college will encourage the authorities of the Islamia 
College to avail themselves of the sei vices ot the learned maulvis of 
the Madrassah 

29 But, if at a futme time, the Calcutta Madiassah should be 
prepared to conform with the requirements which the University 
must exact m the case of eveiy constituent college, “and should 
approach the University for lecogmtron on those teims, we should 
approve the estabhshment of this closer connexion between the 
University and the Madrassah 

30 As part of the scheme the semoi madrassah stage (stage l)) 1 
should be reorganised so as to correspond m duration, though not 
m curriculum, with the coiuse of the senior madrassahs combined 
with a two years’ intermediate course, such as will be established 
m Dacca, and we hope, elsewhere 2 It will continue to be the old 
orthodox course, the Dais-e-Nizamia , and English will continue 
to be an alternative to Persian as at present We propose that 
afterXhis stage theie should be a trifurcation The pupils of the 
senior stage should have the opportunity of (1) going onto the present 
orthodox course of the title stage which will remain undisturbed, 
or (2) if they know Enghsh, of proceeding to a university diploma 

1 Para 22 above. 

2 Chapters XXXII and XXXIII, para 100 
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com *<?. which will he given m the Madrnssnh, or (3) if they know 
English, of proceeding to the Islnmia College to work for a degree 
in Islamic studies 

31 The Calcutta Madrassah examinations would continue to 
he conducted, as at picscnt, by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. acting thiough a Boaid of which the Principal and Head 
Maulvi aie cx-ofjicw mcmbeis. 1 

32. Under the existing conditions there is much criticism of 
the univciMty teaching by those connected with the Madrassah, 
of the Madiassah teaching by those connected vutli the Univer- 
sity The Musilmans of Calcutta, m then supplementary note 
on the Calcutta Madiassah, said — 

“The teaching now protided for the J1A degree m Arabic and Persian 
is so poor that students after talcing their degree are not really competent to 
act ns professors m colleges Those who have received their entire education 
m the old orthodox style and ha's c a thorough know ledge of Arabic and Persian, 
or of both, are not eligible to become professors on account of their ignorance 
of English The result, is that the colleges have to appoint persons whose 
knowledge of Arabic and Persian is insufficient and thus the standard of 
Arabic and Pcisian gets lower every day . The want of provision of 
Persian and Arabic courses is one of the complaints of the Muhammadan 
students in Calcutta The Madrassah will ahvays have a strong staff of 
Persian and Arabic teachers and they can always deliver lectures to students 
for whom colleges make no provision for the study of Persian and Arabic ” 

33 The scheme which w r e piopose will, w r e hope, help to budge 
the differences between the tw r o schools The long standing diffi- 
culty of obtaining thorough Arabic scholais wdth a good command 
of English for oidinaiy umveisity teaching wall dis appeal , and 
the eastern scholais of the older type will unite with their unrivalled 
knowdedge of the Aiabic language and liteiature an acquaintance 
wutlr the cutical methods of the "West This at least is our aim m 
suggesting a scheme for the association of the Calcutta, Madrassah 
with the reconstituted University. 


1 Dr Zia-ud-dm Ahmad is of opinion that the Calcutta Madrassah examinations corres- 
ponding to the ‘ high school ’ and ‘ intermediate college ’ examinations should bo conduct- 
ed by the Committee of the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education which will 
conduct the examination of the reformed madrassahs (see Chapter XXXI, para 27, 
and Chapter XXXIII, para 108). The system would, he thinks, ensure the co operation 
of the staffs of the Dacoa University, the Islamia Colloge, and the Calcutta Madrassah, 
and in that way the character of the Committee would be made stronger and more repre- 
sentative The syllabuses of the two sets of examinations conducted by the Committee 
would, of course, be different. 
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34. We have suggested elsewhere that the future of India 
depends upon finding a civilisation which will be a happy union 
of the Hindu, Islamic and European civilisations The insti- 
tution of such departments as have been recommended m this chap- 
ter would be a practical step to this end They would constitute a 
new departure m the teaching orgamsation of the Indian univer- 
sities The success of tbat departure must largely depend upon 
the persons on whom it would fall to translate our scheme into 
practice. 

35 We must m conclusion make a brief leference to the re- 
organisation of Islamic studies as now pursued by post-giaduate 
students m the University On this subject we have received an 
interesting memorandum from Dr. Abdulla-al-Mamun Suhrawardy,. 
University Lecturer m Arabic, Persian and Islamic History 1 From 
this memorandum it appears that the M A courses m Aiabic and 
Persian are not specialised m the same manner as the courses in some 
of the other oriental languages, notably m Sanskrit and Pah Dr. 
Suhrawardy suggests that, at the M A examination m Arabic, all 
candidates should be requned to take up four compulsory papeis- 
dealing with the histoiy of Arabic liteiature, the Quoran, Arabic 
grammar, rhetoric and prosody and senntic philology , and m 
addition to make a choice of one of six alternative groirps; each 
of four papers, dealing^ respectively with literature, exegesis of. 
the Quoran, jurisprudence, philosophy, science and Islamic 'history. 
In the case of _ the Peisian language, a similar arrangement is 
suggested We do not feel competent to form a definitive- 
judgment on this matter, but it is obvious that the feasibility 
of the plan outhned is dependent upon two factors, namely, 
first, the employment of a highly qualified staft of specialists, 
and, secondly, the attainment of a considerable general know- 
ledge by students of Arabic and Persian at the graduation stage 
These are manifestly problems which should engage the attention 
of the authorities of the new Umversity There is one pomt, 
however, which it is important to bear m mind , though the chairs 
m the subjects mentioned should naturally be attached to the 
Islanna College, the teachers of the Calcutta Madrassah should 

co-operate with them , and 'the lectures should be open to all 
students. 




1 General Memoranda, page 381 



CHAPTER XLIII 


The Training of Teachers 

I 

1. We feel tliat in this chapter we approach one of the funda- 
mental problems of our enquiry, a problem beset with financial 
and other difficulties but insistently calling for solution It has 
been shown m earlier pages of this report that the intellectual 
vigour of the University is impaired by the quality of the teaching 
given m the secondary schools and that the tone of the schools 
influences the Umversity not only in the sphere of teaching and 
study but even more intimately m the temper of its corporate life 2 
The shortcomings of the secondary schools' m Bengal are notorious. 
They are deplored by the Government 3 and, as our evidence proves, 
recognised by a large body of public opinion In this chapter 

'-we shall indicate the help which might be given towards the 
improvement of the schools by the Universities of Calcutta and 
Dacca under the new conditions proposed in this report We believe 
that this help would m any case be of material importance , it 
will, however, be far more widely efficacious if accompanied by the 
improvement m the salaries and prospects of the teachers which 
is admittedly needed but can be compassed by Government 
alone 

2. We recommend that a department of education should 
be established m the University of Calcutta at the earliest possible 
moment , and m Chapter XXXIII we have made a similar proposal 
m regard to the University of Dacca The aim of these depart- 
ments would be to promote the systematic and practical study 
of the science and art of education , to provide increased oppor- 
tunities for the professional training of teachers , and to aiouse 


* Chapters VIH, IX, X and XXXI 
3 Chaptor XIX 

3 Quinquennial Review of the Progress of Education in Bengal, 1912-13 to 191G-17. 
"by W. W. Homell 
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among the students a deeper interest m the work of the teaching 
profession and. m the opportunities which it offers for public 
service. 


II. 

3 During the last twenty-five years there has been a significant 
‘change m the mam direction of educational thought m the 
West. This has shown itself m three ways First, it has been 
icealised that there is a very close connexion between the social 
and economic condition of a people and the educational oppor- 
tunities provided or practicable for it; and that, while social 
Teform cannot be effected without educational stimulus, educa- 
tional reform cannot be achieved satisfactorily without gieat 
improvements m social environment. Secondly, careful observa- 
tion has shown the need for adapting the course of instruction and 
methods of discipline, especially m the early stages of education 
and during adolescence, to the mdividual needs both of boys and 
girls according to the differences m their physique, temperament 
and rate of mental growth , with the result that what had seemed 
bo e a comparatively simple problem lias proved complex and not 
capable of being solved by the uniform application of simple rules* 
y, the extreme importance of the early stages of education 
has been more fully recognised. They should foster the healthy 
growt of nnnd and body through activities which call forth 
initiative and self-expression and at the same time teach assiduity 
and self-restramt. But for this purpose the imparting of the meagre 
e ements of instruction does not suffice Along with these changes 

-if 11 . view ^ lere ^ as come an increasingly strong demand 

or e extension of educational opportunities both by the improve- 
men o t e elementary schools and by giving access to secondary 
an ig er e ucation to children of promise from every grade of 
socie y s a, result of the clearer understanding of the com- 
p e 1 y o t e problem and of the need for combining better organ- 

ion wi t e preservation of varieties of -training, there has 
een much discussion of the ways in which the State should dis- 
wwf ^f 1011 ® f national education, and of the safeguards 
divert a e oun ^ * or ^ ee ^Wiative and for the contmuance of 

value + na \ tra ^ ons ( ea °h contributing sometlimg of 

alue to the nation) m a system which, because its operations are 
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nece^nrilv on a vn^t «cnle, is liable to enfoice too great a uniformity m. 
outlook if not m pioccdmc. 

4 Tim new mo\ emcnt in the educational thought of the West 
hm had iD chief souice in social and economic change But its 
implications have been made deal. its piesuppositions ci itically 
examined and its aims steadied by the voile of the departments 
of education m a gieat number of univei sities, Euiopean and 
American, and bv the books which they have pioduced The 
chief loruon whv these depaitments have been so fruitful is 
that in a teaching university the student of education is thrown 
into contact with otlicis who me investigating problems m 
p^vchologv m economics, in history and nr various blanches of 
science including medicine All these studies have a dnect 
bearing upon the problems of education In a centre at which, 
all are represented the study of education is stimulated and guided. 
b\ many converging influences which beai upon the diffeient 
aspects of this many-sided subject, suggest new lines of enquny 
indicate methods of scientific investigation, and criticise any 
tendency to i ely upon ill-founded assumptions or to adopt hurried, 
gcneiahsations Done undei these conditions and with the col- 
laboration which these conditions allow and encouiage, the work 
of the university depaitments of education has been of funda- 
mental importance in its influence upon the couise of legislation,, 
upon educational administration and upon public opinion It is 
too soon to conjecture wdat may be the ultimate outcome of the 
new educational movement which is powerful in the West , but 
thiough the influence of the univei sities it has been moie de- 
liberate, discriminating and practically efficacious than any earlier 
movement m educational thought of corresponding magnitude 
and duration 

5 Down to the present time the Indian universities have not 
had the same opportunity as has been enjoyed by many univer- 
sities m the West of oiganismg their resources foythe systematic- 
study of education Many useful and distinguished contributions 
have been made to the subject by waiters, both Indian and Euro- 
pean, resident in India, and especially by those engaged in the 
training colleges for teachers m Bengal, Bombay and Madras ; 
the usefulness of their observations and researches having been 
greatly increased by the efforts of the Bureau of Education which. 
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owes its origin to* Lord Curzon, and by the circulation of the Indian 
■educational magazines But the value of the woik of these com- 
paratively isolated students shows how much more would be 
possible if they enjoyed the opportunities which the department 
of education m a teaching university alone can offer A new 
school of educational thought might arise here, stimulated by the 
thought of the West but founded upon a scientific study of Indian 
needs and conditions. Systematic study of educational questions 
is admittedly much needed m India at the present time Far- 
Teaching changes are appaiently imminent, not least m the sphere 
of primary education, but very little has been done to prepare for 
these changes by systematic enquiry or experiment. Yet the condi- 
tions are favourable for setting such enquiries on foot and for insti- 
tuting experiments m new methods of teaching and of school- 
"orgamsation In many provinces, and not least m Bengal, there 
is a widespread and growing interest m education and' a convic- 
tion of its fundamental importance to the community What 
is to be desired is that there should be a number of vigorous 
and independent centres of educational thought m India, closely 
in touch with the scientific progress winch is being made in the 
subject elsewhere, intimate with the special needs of India and 
with the conditions under which those needs must be met, and 
well-equipped with the means of practical experiment. Such 
centies should be found in the teachmg universities, of which the 
.departments of education, if strongly staffed and well-organised, 
would m a comparatively short time produce work of great value 
■and exeit great influence upon public ' opinion. 

6 It is mainly for these reasons that we recommend the 
establishment of departments of education'', m the Univer- 
sities of Calcutta and Dacca. In each there should be a pro- 
fessor N of the subject and a numerous staff of assistants, one 
or more of whom should have the rank of leader. In both univer- 
sities the new department of education should work m close 
association with those engaged m the study of the vernacular and 
of English and avail itself of the services of the teachers of pho- 
netics Equally intimate should be the connexion between the new 
departments at both universities with the departments of science 
and with that of physical training, the latter being at Calcutta under 
the Board of Students’ Welfare. Both at Calcutta and at Dacca, 
but especially at the first-named, it would be possible for the depart- 
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mints- of education to consult in connexion with the subject of 
in muni training expei icnced tcachei s of technology. And at both 
um\ r*i -it ie^ bni pniliculmly at Calcutta, the help of medical men 
would be .nailable in the study of tho^e aspects of education which 
t all foi a knowledge of medicine and of the treatment of what 
i- abnounal m mmd 01 body At Calcutta the depnitment of 
experimental psychology should have an intimate connexion with 
the depnitment of education, and m both umvcisities there would 
be opportunities foi collaboiation with the departments of philo- 
sophy history and of economics. 

7 We think it veiy dcsnnblc that in both univeisities there 
'hould be a dcmonstiation school undci t lie dnection of the univer- 
sity piofe^sor foi the practical tnal of new metliods of teaching, 
new combinations of school subjects and new plans of school organi- 
sation Such a school must be i datively small in order to allow 
experimental work to be done at the director’s discretion The 
form of its organisation should be detei mined by the professor at 
the head of the department, who should have the assistance of a 
staff of teachers chosen by himself. A small school of this type 
is the laboratory of a professor of education Its gieat value is 
proved by the results of the work done in the University School 
at Chicago under Piofessor John Dewey, m the school at Jena 
undei Professor Rein and in the Fielden Demonstration School at 
ATanchestei under Piofessoi Findlay It is not m the oidmary 
sense of the word a practising school, since the latter must, in order 
to give the necessary expeuence to students in training, , follow 
the mam hues of the oigamsation normally found m the schools 
in which the students wall aftenvaids be professionally employed. 
It is a school of free experiment and as such is valuable as a stimulus 
and guide to students m training, though designed not as a model 
to show the best that can be done under normal conditions but as 
a place m which at the discretion of its director new experiments 
can be tried Experience shows that schools of this type under 
capable direction aie much appreciated by many parents and that 
there is a good demand for admission to them. It is generally 
found convement to limit the age of the pupils to about twelve 
or fourteen years and the schools thus afford an acceptable alter- 
native to the primary schools and to the jumor classes of secondary 
schools. The feasibility of such a school in Calcutta is shown by 
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the success of the Boys’ Own Home, the work of which has been 
already described. 1 

8. The chief function of the new university departments de* 
scribed m this chapter would be to promote the systematic study 
of the science and art of education. The university library should 
have an important collection of works on this subject, including 
series of the chief official reports which have been issued m India, 
Great Britain, the United States, Japan and other countries. The 
principal educational journals of the world should be available 
for consultation. The University should be prepared to issue a 
quarterly or half-yearly bulletin recording the work done in the 
department and a senes of monographs on educational subjects 
under the general editorship of the professor. When thus equipped 
with its own demonstration school and facilities for publication, 
the department of education would attract graduate students 
from all parts of India and from other countries It would offer 
opportunities for investigation and research in Indian education 
which are not at present available. v 

9 The experience of members of the staff of the university, 
departments of education would be of service to the Board of 
Secondary and Intermediate Education, to the intermediate colleges 
(in which there would be a special course on education) and to the 
committees of high schools And we attach not less importance 
to the influence which the departments of education might exeit 
on public opinion by courses of public lectures delivered in Calcutta, 
Dacca and the chief towns in the mufassal. The aims and progress 
of the new educational movement m the West should thus be made 
more widely known in Bengal ; the work of great educational 
reformers in India and m other countries should be described ; 
the social and educational aims which should guide the develop- 
ment of primary, secondary, technical and university education 
m India should be set forth and discussed , attention should be 
called to any work of special excellence done m schools m Bengal ; 
and incidentally the defects of the present system should be dis- 
closed Such courses of lectures would help m dispelling the narrow 
view of the functions of a school which is still prevalent and is one 
cause of present deficiencies m the methods of secondary educa- 
tion. 


1 Chapter VIII, paras 65-73 
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III. 

10. We now turn to another side of the work of the university 
departments of education, the share which they will take in the 
professional training of teachers, Both in Calcutta and in Dacca 
it will be necessary to define the relation of the department 
of education to the training colleges for men and for women. 1 
In Calcutta the David Hare Training College for men teachers 
(the proposal to transfer which to new buildings on a suburban site 
has been mentioned m Chapter XXI) belongs to Government ; 
the training department (for women teachers for higher classes 
in secondary schools) attached to the Diocesan College is aided 
by Government, the training class at Loreto House is unaided 
It has also been decided by Government to establish m Calcutta a 
new residential training college -for women teachers. 2 In Dacca 
both the Training College for men and the training class for women 
teachers at the Eden High School are under Government. 
It is evident that both in Calcutta and m Dacca there should be 
close co-operation between the university department of educa- 
tion and the training colleges, though this co-operation must, 
under the conditions which prevail in India, be distinct as regards 
the training colleges for men and women respectively. 

11 In Dacca the problem is comparatively simple. We have 
proposed m Chapter XXXIII that the training college for men 
should be merged m the university department of education and 
have suggested that it would be convenient, at any rate m the 
first instance, if the head of the training college became professor 
of education in the University ^The Eden High School would 
become an intermediate college and should provide among other 
intermediate classes a course of professional training for women 
teachers. These classes, which would be under the Board of 
Secondary and Intermediate Education, should have their own 
staff of teachers, but some courses of lectures might be given at 
the Eden High School by members of the staff of the university 
department of education, and the teachers conducting the traimng 
class at the Eden High School should be encouraged to attend 
courses m the department. 


1 An aocount of fclio training colleges for men is givon in Chapter XXT, and of those 
for women m Chapter XI V 

2 Qumquonmal Roviow of the Progress of Education in Bengal, 1912-13 — 1910-17, 

page 09. ; 


VOL V 
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12. In Calcutta the situation is more complex. The head- 
quarters of the department of education should clearly be m the 
mam university buildings. It is there that the courses of pubhc 
lectures arranged by the department should be given. Seminar 
rooms should be provided in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
university library for the use of the students of the department 
and especially for those doing advanced work under the professor’s 
direction. The courses on education sanctioned as part of the 
B.A. and B. Sc. courses should be given in the university buildings 
or at some college equally convenient for general access. The pro- 
fessor of education should have his office at the centre of university 
business, because his work would entail close co-operation with many 
other departments of the University and would brmg him into 
close relations with the Board of Secondary and Intermediate 
Education and other public bodies. In addition to this, ; the students 
in training should be thrown into contact with students of other 
subjects and should take an active part in the general life of the 
University. All these considerations point towards placing the 
training college, which should be under the chrection of the professor 
of education, in the immediate vicinity of College Square. And, 
as it is essential that there should be in close connexion with the 
training college a large and well equipped high school for purposes' 
of school-practice, one of the schools m central Calcutta (preferably 
one to which an intermediate college was attached) should be planned 
and adequately staffed for this purpose. Tins school should be 
regarded by the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education 
as an integral part of the university framing college, and the 
professor of education should be fionsulted in the choice of its staff 
and be given considerable authority in its organisation and manage- 
ment. The essential features of the university department of 
education are its lecture and seminar rooms, close to the university 
library and at the centre of university work , a large model school 
for the students’ practice ; and a small demonstration school for 
experiments, as mentioned above These should all be m the same 
neighbourhood and within easy reach of one another. All should 
be under the professor’s immediate and constant supervision. 

13 The “David Hare Training College in College Square is well- 
situated for the purposes of a university department of education. 
But unfortunately, as we have stated in Chapter XXI, its accom- 
modation is wholly inadequate even for its present requirements 
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-v» rw:< <o f. -.r ilm <* winch would 1m e to he met under I ho 
i, ( '„ , -tk'oc li tht'r* f«*ro the new department of education 
v r \-,t h 11 fii iii tie n< '}*h1>oar])(Hu] «>f ih«* central umver-ity build- 
, r a i, f i, ;,,M (i d and lheueco“-nn accommodation 

;>r* mo<* 1 ..p-m it. V«V n - omm«-nd tin- a-. the only arrangement 
v, v,-’i - lM H Ic p« -m it'* VtU * mi 1 hud on . Tho depart mold, of 
f,h. r n«m, vj*n s', t- >n*n»g folb-jn, model praetming school 
iii! t» i < *•><♦*. H «<n • nbiM»l. will m future become one of tho most 
Vhi' f li *1j* U'ti'rthjv <oiu«n'«'d with the 1 nivonitv. If. should 
1 m n « - 5 .*.:-, I Vo iOoji. < oily m re iblr fiom nil pnrU of Calcutta 
to d cb‘ r> to tb«* m,r. *t uv library and lecture room** Tho ronlisa- 
v ; i %f‘ : •/■,{' id .n \,dU nt ail rb> o co operation bet, ween the University 
nj d t V* the. i‘rj t ri' nt . tim latter a< t mg through the Bo nd of Boeond- 
on* a* (1 I ",t 1 rna di'.t e 1 duration. V\o 'Uggost theicfore that tho 
tr.drni ? roihge >h<.nhl be organi cd >v. n constituent college under 
n g. verninp bodv of whuh the Board, a* the chief (ontrilmtor to 
the c<> would appoint the majority of the members, the Univev- 
i'y nominating the remainder The professor of education should 
he a men Ur of the gowrmng both and should net ns principal of 
the training < ollrgo The Board 'hould assign foi the school- 
pretice of the - indent' a large and v.ell staffed high school in tho 
in .m m Sphhonrhood r»f the c ollege— one of the schools which it 
will Hud it in re- -ary to provide for Calcutta when it- undertakes the 
rc organ!* at ion of secondary education m the city. And, if possible, 
the high reboot c ho- on for the pi a< tiee of the training college students 
t hould he one to which an intermediate college is atlaclicd, so 
that t he t Indents may he able to study efficient, methods of class- 
1 caching from the junior elates of a high school upwards to tlio 
most advanced stage of socomlar) education 1 In addition to this, 
a small demonstration school for younger children should he placed 
under the direct! on of the professor, m order that new methods 
of teaching and new couises of training may he tested by systematic 
experiment 

\A. 'Pirns cejuipped and centrally placed, the department of 
education would he in a position to render unique service to tho 
schools and intermediate colleges of Bengal. Year by year it would 
furnish them with an increasing number of wcll-tramcd graduate 
teachers. The lectures which it would piovidc would give stimulus 
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and new ideas to tliose employed on tlie staffs of schools in Calcutta ; 
its vacation courses would attract to it teachers and students of 
education from all parts of the Presidency and from even more 
distant places. The department should be the centre for the 
study of methods of teaching English. By training teachers 
of science it would meet one of the most pressing needs of the schools 
But its usefulness would not be confined to the large body of teachers 
in high schools and intermediate colleges. Students preparing them- 
selves for teaching posts in the University would quickly find it 
to their advantage to attend its courses on methods of teachmg 
and on the principles of education. School inspectors and officers 
engaged m the administrative work of education would avail them- 
selves of the courses offered by the department. The whole of the 
educational life of Bengal would feel its influence. Through the 
spirit of its teachmg and through its practical demonstrations, a 
new and more inspiring idea of education, and especially of secondary 
education, would gradually be diffused. It would be the centre 
for new investigations in the science and art of education, for the 
comparative study of educational systems and for researches mto 
the history of education m India and elsewhere The practical 
training, on the excellence of which the department should chiefly 
pride itself, would be raised from any narrowness of outlook by this 
close association with scientific studies. What Teachers’ College 
is to Columbia University, the new department of education 
might eventually become to the University of Calcutta. 

15. But it may not be immediately practicable to establish 
a training college with this extensive though mdispensable equip- 
ment in the near neighbourhood of the University. And some 
time may elapse before the Board of Secondary and Intermediate 
Education will find itself able to take in hand the reform of high 
schools in Calcutta and to build a .school in which the students 
of the university training college could enjoy opportunities of 
systematic practice. Meanwhile, as we have explained in Chapter 
XXI, the Government of Bengal have decided to remove the David 
Hare Training College from its present position and have acquired 
for it a site of about six acres m Ballygunj We should regret tbo 
abandonment of this carefully considered plan. The new site 
proposed has great advantages. It has pleasant suxroundmgs. 
It is near the country. The college will not be cramped for space. 
Its students will have facilities for outdoor exercise and for games. 
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The plan includes a large model school for practice. Other schools, 
suitable for obseivation, arc within easy reach The number of 
students admitted to the college noil be small m order that their 
piactieal uork may be exacting and well-supervised. Tor the 
purpose m view — that of a self-contamed training college, affiliated 
to the Umveisity but not implicated until other sides of the univer- 
sity s teaching work — the plan seems to us admirably designed But 
the David Ilarc Trammg College in its proposed new situation will 
be ill-adapted to seivc as the headquaiters of the University’s 
department of education. It will be separated by some miles 
from the mam university buildings There is no direct communi- 
cation by tram car between the site m Ballygunj and College Square- 
The students woikmg m the college would be cut off from the mam 
curient of umveisity life The professor of education, if he were 
- principal of the tiaming college, would find it difficult to combine 
-his duties at the college until those requiring lus piesence in the 
Umveisity itself He would either be isolated fiom the University, 
or unable to give constant supervision to the practical woik done 
in the tiaming college and its attached model school. 

1 G We cannot therefore 1 ecommend that, as a permanent arrange- 
ment, the new tiaming college m Ballygunj should be recognised 
as the headquarteis of the new umveisity department of education. 
For the latter there must be new and convenient buildings in the 
neighbourhood of College Squaie These should be designed to 
accommodate a much larger number of students than will be provided 
for in the plan approved for the site m Ballygunj But the team- 
ing college as designed m the scheme approved by the Government 
will serve a very useful purpose, apart from what may be 
undertaken m future by the umversity department of education. 
Its specific aim will be the improvement of methods of class-teach- 
ing and of school-organisation by means of intensive school-practice 
under favourable conditions. At the present juncture no aim is 
more practical or important than this A begi nnin g has to be 
made, and the work should be organised on a small scale in order 
that the school-practice may be thorough and systematic. The 
need for a new standard in training is urgent. Though it will 
send out only a small number of trained teachers every year, the 
college will be so oigamsed and equipped as to enable it to guarantee 
the efficiency of all the students whom it recommends for appoint- 
ment m the schools. A postponement of the date at which it will 
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begin its work would be unfortunate. The college will always 
be needed. Its work will not clash with that of the university 
department of education Ultimately it should be enlarged ; 
and many other training colleges will be required in addition to it. 
But it should be started at once m order to set a high standard of 
practical training and to help in meeting without delay, though on 
a small scale in point of numbers, the urgent need for teachers who 
have been well prepared for their work m schools. 

17. Though the training college on its new site at Ballygunj 
will not serve the purpose of the university department of educa- 
tion, it might be used temporarily as the training institution attached 
to the department during the interval which may elapse before the 
new training college and model school can be completed m central 
Calcutta. We hope that this mterval will be short. In the mean- 
time, however, there should be no delay either m founding the 
department of education m the University or in starting the work 
of the new training college in Ballygunj. At first, and as a tempo- 
rary makeshift, the department of education could have its head- 
quarters for general lectures and seminar work in the university 
buildings and carry on its practical training at the college m Bally- 
gun]. The Government (or, as soon as the management of the 
training college has been assigned to it, the Board of Secondary 
and Intermediate Education) should for the time associate the 
college very closely with the umversity ^department. The 
Government would best decide m what way to associate the uni- 
versity professor with the work of the college : if\he were appoint- 
ed principal, he would need a vice-principal to whom he could 
delegate responsible duties. 

18. If this temporary arrangement is contemplated, the plans 
for the new training college m Ballygunj will require some 
reconsideration. The college ns at present intended to tram (i) 
teachers for high schools, and possibly for guru training schools, 
(n) deputy and sub-inspectors whose work lies or will he in the 
supervision of primary and middle schools. We see no objection 
to the college being used, so far as accommodation allows, for the 
purpose of training inspectors, but its mam work should be the 
professional training of students intending to teach in high English 
and other secondary schools or already engaged in teaching in such 
schools The plans for the college provide accommodation for 
sixty resident students, the number being purposely kept small 
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in order that each student may receive careful supervision in bis 
practical voile. Willi tins aim we agiec, but we doubt whether 
the number of places proposed is large enough. Without impairing 
the thoroughness of the piactical instruction, it should be possible 
to piovide, even in the first instance, for one bundled studcnts > 
v ith lesidential accommodation for, say, three-quarters of that 
numbei. Ultimately thci e will be need for a very considerable 
fui tlier extension, and this will be unobjectionable when a better 
system of cla^s-teaching has been fiimly established in a large 
number of the secondary schools m which the students will have 
received their cailier education The Board of Secondary and 
Intel mediate Education will therefore have to consider whether 
the site now pioposed is sufficiently large for its purpose It 
comprises rather more than six acres, of which more than half 
will be assigned to a model practising school of ten classes — two 
primary classes, four middle school classes and four high school 
classes It may be found wise to devote the whole of the proposed 
new site to the training college so as to allow for future extensions, 
and to build the model practising school elsewhere m the neigh- 
bourhood. 1 

19. The object of the model practising school which it is proposed 
to establish m connexion with the Ballygunj Training College is 
somewhat different from that of the demonstration school which 
we have suggested m paragraph 7 above The former is designed to 
show what can be done, under right conditions of staffing and 
orgamsation, by any large school of the high school type. The 
latter is intended to afford opportunities on a much smaller scale 
for the experimental tiial of new methods of teaching. The firsts 
in order to furnish a model, must be planned to accommodate a 
large number of pupils , m the plan for the Ballygunj Training 
College the school will accommodate three hundred The second, m 
order to avoid the embarrassments which any sudden change of plan 
would cause m a large institution, must be small and more plastic 
m its orgamsation. In present circumstances m Bengal, a training 
college connected with a university should have both types of 
school attached to it — the one as a large-scale model of what can 


1 Tho training colleges at Allahabad and at iLahoro are each on a sito of more than 
twenty acres , and at Patna a site of twenty-seven acres has been acquired for the combined 
purpose of a training college and model practising school. 
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be reproduced elsewhere ; the other, with a much smaller number 
of pupils (say fifty or sixty), as a place for free educational experi- 
ment. As the general standard of efficiency m the ordinary high 
schools rises, the need for a model practising school will decline. 
But, as furnishing a corrective to established practice even m a 
well-organised system of education, the experimental school will 
continue to be necessary, and will indeed become more valuable 
in proportion to the tenacity of an authorised tradition. 

IV. 

20. The proposals which a number of experienced witnesses 
have made to us for changes in the courses of professional training 
for teachers have been summarised m earher chapters of this report. 1 
They range over a wide field from matriculation to post-graduate 
study, because under present conditions the teaching staffs of the 
high English schools are recruited partly from graduates, partly 
from those who have passed the intermediate examination and 
partly from those whose only qualification is that they have matric- 
ulated. Our recommendations theiefoie must lefer to the piovmce 
of the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education as well 
as to that of the University, the responsibilities of the tv r o authoiities 
being m this matter closely intertwined. 

21. Three essential requnements are rightlv emphasised hj 
our correspondents. Fnst, before entering upon employment in 
a school, the candidate should have a competent knowledge of the 
subjects which he will be called upon to teach in it. Secondly? 
he should have had some r practical training m a good school. 
Thirdly, his theoretical training should be neither hurried nor 
superficial. But under existing conditions, the first of these require- 
ments is often unfulfilled ; the second is rarely possible ; the third 
has been too httle regarded by the University m framing its regula- 
tions for the. examination for the degree of bachelor of teaching v 

22. In alb these respects a great improvement may be effected 
by the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education and the 
University acting together m close co-operation, provided that 
each has ; sufficient funds at its disposal. The Board will be m a 

1 See Chapter XXI for training of men teaohers, Chapter XIV for training of 
teaohOTS Also volume of General Memoranda (Sections XVII, Training of Teaohers 
xvm, Courses and Methods of Teaching), ) 
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position to enable the schools to employ moie and better qualified 
teachers, as mcII as to provide laboi atones and other necessaiy 
additions to their piesent equipment.' The school comses will 
thus be widened and strengthened. Advice and help will be given 
to the teachers by inspectors. The requirements of the new high 
school examination will leplace thoso of the piesent matriculation 
and Mill encourage better teaching and a bioader course of study 
in the schools 1 At the intermediate colleges the students will 
be M r ell and thoroughly taught. There will thus be a great improve- 
ment m the qualifications of the average student. He moII have 
been M r ell-giounded m a course which M r ill serve as a baBis for which 
he has to teach in school. He Mill have a greater command of 
English There Mill be an increasing demand for the services of 
competently trained recruits for the teaching profession. And 
the intermediate colleges and the University will be m a position 
to provide impioved courses of professional training. 

23. Under the new conditions proposed m this report, the employ- 
ment of any teacher who has no higher qualification than success 
m the high school examination should be forbidden by the Board’s 
regulations m the case of any recogmsed high English school. Matri- 
culates who are already engaged m schools of this grade should be 
allowed to continue their service and, with the special approval 
of the Board, to accept new appointments on the staffs of other 
schools But all future recruiting of high school staffs from students 
with this low grade of qualification should be stopped, arrangement 
being made for the recogmtion of suitable qualifications m the case 
of teachers of special subjects. 2 . 

24 In Chapter XXXII we have proposed that a course specially 
designed for those intending to become teachers should be provided 
at the intermediate colleges This course would include the 
principal subjects of the high school curriculum (certain alternatives 
being allowed to meet the needs of different students) together 
with a simple introduction to the art of education and some practi- 
cal training m teaching. This course will furnish a considerable 
proportion of the recruits for the replenishment of the high school 
staffs. We have lecommended that students who hold this form 


1 Chaptor XXXI, paras. 46 and 70 

8 For work m the lower classes of high English sohools, the students trained in the first 
grado training and normal sohools will be a useful source of supply. 
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of intermediate college certificate should be regarded by the 
University as entitled to admission to its arts courses. They would 
also be qualified to present themselves for the examination for 
licence in teaching after an interval of two years, including one 
year’s practical experience m a recognised school and attendance 
at an approved course at a training institution. 

25. For some time to come, it is from the students who have 
taken this course at an intermediate college and have subsequently 
qualified themselves for the licence in teaching that a considerable 
proportion ot the class teachers m high schools is likely to be 
drawn 1 The provision of a satisfactory course of professional 
training for students of this type is therefore a matter of great 
importance. The intermediate course which we propose would 
secure their being well-grounded in English and other school subjects. 
They would also have a systematic course of physical educa- 
tion. They would receive instruction m the principles of educa- 
tion, this course including a simple introduction to psychology* 
From the methods employed in the college they would get a good 
idea of well-organised class-teaching. In addition to this, they 
would be required during the later part of then course to take 
a class m school under experienced supervision and would thus 
receive some valuable practical traming m the art ot teaching and 
in the preparation of lessons. After passing the intermediate 
examination, they would have a year’s experience on the staff of 
an approved school, the head master being responsible for giving 
special supervision to their work. They would then go to a training 
school to prepare for the examination for the licence in teaching. 
The Calcutta Umversity regulations 2 require the course of practical 
training at the traming school to extend over a period of six con- 
secutive months We recommend that it should, be extended to 
a year. The aim of the course should be to give the students a 
clear understanding of the general principles which underlie a 
teacher’s work, to deepen their knowledge of the subjects which 


1 The minim um scale of the staff in high English sohools m the Burdwali division 
(1918) requires that, out of a staff of 8 teachers (excluding pandits and maulvis), 2 shall 
be graduates, 6 with__the intermediate qualification and 2 matriculates with at least 6 
years’ experience In a representative number of high sohools m the same division 
(1918) the number of teachers with the degree and intermediate qualification respectively 
are about equal 

1 Chapter XXXIX. " 
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theoretical side of the subject (an aspect of the teacher’s training to 
which we attach great importance) the new course, though less 
ambitious in range than the present course, should be not less 
exactmg. If it is carefully adjusted to the practical side of the 
course, the theoretical part will have increased educational value ; 
and, as the period of training will be nearly doubled m length, the 
student will have more tnhe to assimilate the abstractions with 
which m studying the theory of education he must make himself 
familiar. 

28. The regulations for the licence m teaching should, as far 
as possible, allow a candidate to present himself for practical 
examination m the class-teaching of any subject which forms part 
of the approved curriculum ot a secondary school, as for example 
manual training, physical education, drawing and singing A 
teacher of any of these subjects would gam from a study of the 
principles of education as pait of his professional course In an 
earlier chapter 1 we have spoken of the need for the professional 
training of women for the work of giving instruction m the home- 
arts, domestic hygiene and other subjects m gnls’ schools. Teacheis 
of these subjects should be allowed to present themselves for the 
examination for the licence, and in framing its regulations on 
this subject the University should consult the Board of Women’s 
Education. In some cases training m these special subjects might 
be given in a training school as one department of its woik But 
special institutions for training teachers m these branches of 
education should, if they provide systematic instruction m the 
principles of teaching, be recognised as centres of examination 
for the licence. 

29. It has been shown to us m evidence 2 that many students, 
some of whom would make useful teachers, are -obliged by poverty 
to give up their studies after passmg the matriculation. We offer 
the suggestion that the Board of Secondary and Intermediate 
Education should institute a number of bursaries of sufficient 
amount to cover the cost of the two years’ course of training at an 
intermediate college and (after an interval of one year’s rem un erated 
employment in a secondary school) of the year of residence at 
a training school, and that these bursaries should be awaided after 


1 Chapter XIV 0 

2 By Mr W. E, Griffith. General Memoranda, pages 362-364 
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ibc high school examination to appioved candidates who are 
piepaml to cnlci into an nuclei taking to complete the course leading 
up to the examination for the licence in teaching and to serve 
subsequently foi a period of not le^s than four years as a teacher on 
the staff of areeognised secondary school. 

30 \Yc now turn to the lughei piofessional qualification, tho 
bachelor of teaching, for which candidates are eligible one year 
after passing the B. A. or B Sc examination This coi responds 
to the teacher’s diploma which is taken by a considerable number 
of graduates m Bntish univcisities. When the training of teachers 
for secondary schools becomes general m Bengal, the bachelor of 
teaching will be the cjuahfication sought by all graduates who 
intend to enter the teaching piofession At piesent, however, the 
number of those v ho take the dcgi ee is small 1 In Chapter XXI we 
have quoted fiom the evidence of scveial experienced witnesses 
criticisms of the present regulations The gist of these criticisms 
is that the course is too short; 2 that the syllabus is too ambitious 
as regards the scheme of study in the history of education , and that 
the requirements as to teachmg-piactice under skilled supervision 
are insufficiently exacting. 3 An even moie serious ground for 
complaint is the weakness of some of the candidates in their know- 
ledge of English, history and geography. 

31 • The teaching which will be given in the intermediate colleges, 
and the improvements m the course of instruction m the high schools 
which will result from a rc-organisation of secondary education 
in Bengal, will m due time greatly lessen the last mentioned defect, 
even if the)'' do not entirely remove it. The students will have been 
more thoroughly grounded ; their knowledge of English will be 
good ; all of them will have gone through a systematic course m 
history and geography at school. The training colleges will thus 


1 In 1910-17 Bixty-two candidates entered for the examination and fifty passed The 
average numlier of those who took tho degree m the preceding four years was forty-rune. 

2 Tho course at the Training College is nominally ten months, from tho beginning of 
July to the end of tho following April, Mr, W E Griffith (General Memoranda, pago 
302) points out that in 1017-18 tho course did not cover more than seven months. 

3 Tho regulations require a candidate cither to have undergone a course of practical 
training consisting of not less than CO lessons for a period of six consecutive months at a 
training school or to have served os a teacher at some recognised school for one academic 
year previously to the examination. Tho second alternative docs not necessarily 
secure teaching-practico under skilled supervision and criticism. 
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in future build upon a firmer foundation. During bis course at the 
Training College a student who has been well taught in ordinary 
school subjects up to the stage of the present intermediate examina- 
tion should have no difficulty with the- subject matter of what he 
is learning to teach. And it may be anticipated that the reconsti- 
tuted university, in prescribing the groups of subjects for the pass 
B. A. degree, will arrange among its alternatives one or more which 
will give those intending to be teachers a direct preparation for 
their future work in school. 

32. The course for the degree of bachelor of teaohing should 
extend (with allowances for vacations) over the whole of one aca- 
demic year. Practical training under experienced supervision should 
have an important place in the students’ work throughout the 
course. Under present conditions in Bengal, systematic practical 
work at a training college cannot be dispensed with. We recommend 
therefore that service on the staff of a school should not be accepted 
in lieu of this part of the training college course. The requirements 
now made by the regulations in regard to the study of the history 
of education should be simplified and reduced We understand 
that a change to this effect is now under consideration by the 
University. 

33. We think it desirable that a student should be permitted 
to offer the principles of education as one of the subjects for the 
pass B A. examination This subject, which would be analogous 
to the mental and moral philosophy now allowed, should include an 
introduction to the structure and functions of the human body, 
ethics and child psychology and be specially adapted to the needs 
of those intending to be teachers We commend this suggestion 
to the university authorities on two principal grounds : the 
proposed subject, apart from its inherent educational value, would 
direct the thoughts of the students taking it towards the teaching 
profession and the opportunities which it offers for national 
service ; and would give an admirable preparation for the 
professional studies which are the special work of the training 
colleges 

34. We have now spoken of the two principal sources of supply 
from which the high schools should in future recruit their staff of 
teachers, namely the University and the intermediate colleges Both 
sources are indispensable * but it is on the supply of teachers who 
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have graduated ai llic University, and especially of those who lmvo 
taken an honours course, that the intellectual vigour of the schools 
must principally depend. To them m the mam Bengal must look 
for the influence which will iai.se the high schools to an adequate 
standard of scholarship and to a greater bicadth of outlook But 
the teachers educated at- the University should also be able to 
enhance the technical efficiency of the schools by taking the 
lend in the improvements of their methods of teaching and 
in the strengthening of the organisation of their corporate life, 
In order that these teachers may be qualified to render this further 
service to the schools, they should leccive professional training 
after taking their degree. The course for the bachelor of teaching 
should (with the exception named in paragraph 35 below) 
remain a post-graduate course. It should be taken either at a 
training college possessing ample facilities for school-practice or at 
an approved high school where, for this purpose, systematic training 
in practical work together with instruction in the theoretical parts 
of the subject is effectively provided. Merely to attach a student to 
the staff of an ordinary high school and to expect him to pick up for 
himself the technical proficiency and the insight into educational 
principles wdncli he needs wmuld be a travesty of professional 
training. And the expense of staffing a high school in such a w r ay 
that it could give a thorough training to a small group of students 
both in theory and practice is so great that it is on the training 
college that the main reliance must be placed for giving technical 
skill to the young giaduatcs who intend to enter the teaching 
profession. But the tendency of the training college is to rely 
too much on theoretical lectures and (partly for reasons of expense) 
to provide insufficient opportunities of systematic school-practice. 
We hope therefore that the Board of Secondary and Intermediate 
Education wall insist upon practical training m the art of teaching 
and of school organisation being the fundamental purpose of the 
training colleges which it may establish, and that the University 
will dechne to admit to its examination for the bachelor of teaching 
any candidate who has not spent an academic year at a training 
college (or m a training department attached to a high school) 
where every student learns under experienced supervision how to 
teach and also studies systematically the principles of education. 
The course, though nominally a year, would m fact extend over 
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over two years and on its completion to present himself for the 
examination for the degree of bachelor of teaching. He would 
thus also be qualified for that degree five years after passing the 
intermediate, or one year later tlian a student who had followed 
the ordinary course. The latter would have the double degree, 
B.A. and B.T. , the former, the B.T. degree alone. 

38. We recommend further that a teacher who has taken the 
B.T. degree after one of the courses proposed in the previous 
paragragh should be entitled to present himself, after a subsequent 
course of instruction extending over two years, for the examination 
foT the M A. degree ; and that the principles and history of education 
should be adcled to the hst of subjects in which any candidate may . 
present himself for that degree. 


Y. 

39. Under the arrangements proposed in this chapter, the 
departments of education in the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca 
would together send out into the high English schools nearly two 
hundred trained graduate teachers every year. In addition to this, 
new training colleges established by the Board of Secondary and 
Intermediate Education for students who have completed their 
course at an intermediate college, should supply the schools annually 
with at least five hundred trained teachers. Thus the staffs 
of the high English schools would be strengthened each year by 
seven hundred thoroughly trained teachers, a number which, though 
it falls far short of the number which will ultimately be required, 
is seven times larger than the present annual supply of such recruits 
for vacancies on the staffs of these schools The influence of these 
teachers, all of whom would have passed through a systematic 
course of school-practice under experienced supervision, would 
quickly show itself m improvements m the high English schools 
throughout Bengal. ' 

40. Many of them would soon become head masters, or would be 
appointed to the staffs • of intermediate colleges ; others would 
eventually be appointed to inspectorships and visiting examiner- 
ships. Moreover, the educational value of a systematic course 
of professional training is so great that its benefit is felt even in 
another calling by a young man who, after teaching in a school for 
a few years, finds it to his interest to transfer himself to some 
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other career. In Europe and America it is found that many men 
who have been well trained as\ teachers are admirably qualified 
for commercial employment. They have learnt how to express 
themselves clearly and have acquired experience in organisation 
and businesshke habits of punctuality and despatch. 

41 . But improved facihties for the training of teachers will not 
alone suffice to remove the defects of high school education m Bengal, 
It appears to us indispensable that a material improvement should 
be made in the salaries and prospects of teachers both m Govern- 
ment schools and in schools under non-Governmental management. 
It is true that at present there is no actual dearth of teachers. 
But the profession is too ill-paid to attract a sufficient number 
of the abler type of graduates In Chapter XXI we have described 
the present conditions of payment m the teaching profession and 
are not surprised at the general dissatisfaction with which they are 
regarded. Several of our witnesses declare that the career of a high 
school teacher m Bengal offers prospects so discouraging that few 
young men, unless drawn by strong natural inclination, willingly 
enter upon it This serious condition of affairs has been recognised 
by Government and plans have been proposed both for a substan- 
tial mcrease in tHe salaries paid to teachers m Government schools 
and for additions to the grants-in-aid to non-Governmental schools 
for the purpose of making possible the necessary increase in the 
salaries of their teaching staffs. The annual cost of any effective 
reform will be large. It has been calculated that it would entail an 
additional annual recurring expenditure of nearly three lakhs, 
nsmg in seven years to eleven lakhs. Even this sum would prob- 
ably prove insufficient to meet adequately the needs of all the 
secondary schools m Bengal But there is reason to believe 
that the outlay, if accompanied by great improvements in the 
arrangements for the professional training of teachers, would prove 
a good investment. The methods of teaching m the high schools 
could be so improved as to save on an average about two years in 
the school training of every boy. Furthermore, it would be unneces- 
sary for parents and guardians to spend the large amounts which 
they pay under present conditions for the private tuition of their 
sons and wards. An increased expenditure upon the training and 
salaries of teachers and upon school equipment would be remunera- 
tive -to Bengal through the economies which it would 
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effect both in money and in time. The strong and wide- 
spread interest in secondary education, which is manifested in 
all paTts of the Presidency, should concentrate itself in a 
determination to make the calling of the teacher financially more 
attractive and to secure abundant opportunities of professional 
training. 

42. At a later stage, when the salaries and prospects of teachers 
have been improved and when the work of the training colleges has 
been adequately increased, the Board of Secondary and Inter- 
mediate Education will be in a position to insist that only trained 
teachers should normally be appomted to vacancies upon the staff 
of any recognised school. But such a rule should not preclude 
the authorities of a school from appointing with the approval of 
the Board a teacher who, though he has not undergone a course 
of professional training, is in their judgment exceptionally well 
qualified for the duties which it may be proposed to assign to hiib . 

VI. 

43 In conclusion we desire to call attention to the urgent 
importance of one branch of the work which all the new 
training colleges for secondary school teachers, including the uni- 
versity departments of education, should undertake. They should 
make it their prmcipal aim, in the first instance, to introduce better 
methpds of class-teaching into the high schools. What is impera- 
tively needed is a kind of teaching which makes work in class not a 
mere hearing of lessons which the boys have learned out of school, 
still less a lecture given by the teacher, but a combination of 
four things, namely a short recapitulation of work done in the 
previous lesson (this recapitulation bemg made by the pupils under 
the teacher’s direction) ; the 'testing of the pupils’ knowledge of 
what they have been told to prepare ; the presentation of fresh 
material m such a way as to interest the whole class ; and the 
elucidation of important new points by question and answer. 
The training colleges should supply the schools with competent 
class teachers m vernacular, in English, m history, in geography, 
in mathematics and, not least, in science 

44 But in addition to this the training colleges should give 
their students a clear idea of the corporate life of a good secondary 
school and practical guidance in the ways of developing it. The 
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teachers coming from the training colleges should have before them 
a high standard of school hygiene and should be qualified to help 
m the organisation of school games and school societies. 

45. It must, however, be borne m mind that the older ideas of 
a secondary school curriculum are now under criticism and that 
many experiments are being made both in Europe and America 
with the purpose of giving fuller scope to the practical initiative and 
varied activities of boys and girls of school age. The university 
departments of education should keep these new developments of 
thought and practice fully in view and should have opportunities of 
making experiment of new methods m their demonstration schools. 
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Medical Education. 

I. — Introductory. 

I. We have in Part I 1 given a sketch of the development of 
medical education in Bengal, of its present condition and of some of 
the mam problems which it presents. We have seen that the 
su Pply medical university graduates appeals at present to 
be at least equal to the effective demand, though not to the real 
needs , that there is, especially m the rural districts, great need for 
qualified medical men, but that there is much difficulty in meeting 
this need, partly owing to the scattered distribution of the 
population, and we beheve to the unwillingness of medical graduates 
to isolate themselves from their professional colleagues , and that 
opinion is divided as to whether the needs of the rural districts 
should be satisfied b^' the creation of vernacular medical schools, 
or by an increase m the number or output of schools like the 
Campbell Medical School m Calcutta and the Dacca Medical 
School , and that the Bengal Council of Medical Registration has, 
by a majority, expressed itself in favour of the latter alterna- 
tive. 

2 We shall limit our recommendations m this chapter mainly 
to, certain questions connected with medical teaching in Calcutta ; 
for the sake of convenience we have considered the question of 
medical teaching m Dacca m Chapter XXXIII, which deals with 
the University of Dacca. 

3. In offering criticisms and making recommendations, we 
desire to say at the outset that we regard the medical teaching of 
undergraduates in Calcutta, in so far as we have been able to judge 
from the evidence brought before us and from our own en- 
quiries, as being generally in a sound and healthy condition, 
although we think certain changes and improvements desirable. 


1 Chapter xxm. 
( 98 ) 
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Il.—Itcoiganisation oj the teaching of the pteUmmaty medical 

studies m the univosity couise. 

4 Foi icnsons which we bhall explain, we legard some reorgani- 
sation of (he teaching o l the piehminaiy medical sciences for the 
umveifcily couise (chemistry, physics and biology), as necessary. 1 
M r c have to consider fiisl of all the question of general standards 
and regulations, and secondly, the question of the place or places 
vheic the teaching should be given, two questions which are 
inter-related. 

o As indicated elsewhere 2 , we think that for the umversity as 
a -whole (including the Faculty of Medicine) the entrance standard 
should be laised fiom the piesent matriculation standaid to the 
present intermediate standaid. But we can conceive of two 
objections to the change being raised on behalf of the medical 
students. 

G In the first place, it nught be urged that the medical course 
is aheady a long one and that it should not be further prolonged. 
The answer is simple. A reference to the figures furnished by 
the Calcutta Medical College shows that no students at present 
entcL the college before having passed an intermediate examination 
(not necessarily the I.Sc.) , and that the Belgachia Medical College, 
although it has only been m existence for three years has promptly 
followed suit in this matter 3 Students entering at the present 
matriculation stage have, in the past, proved too immature to 
follow the medical course with success. Lt. Col. Calvert informed 
us that, accoidmg to his experience, they failed in them examina- 
tions and blocked the way. Indeed the experience of the Calcutta 
Medical College is an additional argument for the general change 
which we piopose. 

r 

7. A second objection that might be urged is that the change 
in the regulations would, or might, carry with it the discontmuance 
of an exemption granted to those who enter the medical colleges 
after having passed an intermediate examination m subjects common 
to that examination and the preliminary scientific examination 

j 

1 For tho ‘ med oal school ’ oourse, only physios and chemistry are required. We deal 
with this matter m paras 60-62 bolbw 

, 3 Chapters X XXI and XXXII dealing With matriculation and intermediate colleges 
respectively. 

a Sec Chapter XXIII, para 42. 
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Such students are, under the ^present/ regulations, exempted from 
attendance at the course of study in those subjects, and from 
the theoretical examination in them, but not from the practical. 
But for two reasons — first, because the exemption is not a com- 
plete one in any subject, and, secondly, because no teaching of 
elementary zoology has been given outside the medical colleges, 
so that it could apply at most to only two out of the three subjects 
required — students have not, so we are informed, availed themselves 
of this exemption, but have pursued the preliminary scientific 
course at both the medical colleges as if the exemption did not exist. 
The lapse of the exemption under existing circumstances would 
therefore not be a cause of hardship. 

8. It might however be further urged that the exemption should 
be continued and that steps should be taken to make it effective. 
What would this involve under the new system ? Two things : 
first, the provision of the teaching of biology in one or more of the 
intermediate colleges, which we think would be excellent in itself ; 
and, secondly, the acceptance of an examination in chemistry, 
physics and biology at the new university entrance examination, 
which we call the intermediate college examination, as exempting 
from the preliminary scientific examination. The difficulty of 
the exemption in practical work to which we have referred might 
easily be got over by making a practical examination in these 
subjects either necessary for all students, or for those who wished 
to avail themselves of the proposed exemption. But there would 
still remain two difficulties from the point of view of the Faculty 
of Medicine. 

9. In considering the suggestion that the teaching of the prelim- 
inary subjects should be transferred from the Calcutta Medical 
College to new quarters (a point to which we shall return), Lt Col. 
Calvert raised as a possible, though by no means an insuperable, 
difficulty that ‘ c the scientists are . . apt to insist on too high and 
too theoretical a standard ” 1 Lt. Col. Sutherland also put forward 
an objection to the transfer proposed, but for somewhat different 
reasons. In his view, at Lahore, it is no longer possible in the 
science colleges to give medical considerations the first place in the 
F Sc. (corresponding to the Calcutta intermediate) course, and the 


1 General Memoranda, page 197. 
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tonr <’ «bw- not rover * ufiieient ground for medical purposes IIo 
(V u'\<'Ti' favour- the teaching of (ho .-nonce subjects of the medical 
< urnn.htm hv medical men lather than l>v pure .science profes- 
> o> 1 lV--il.lv Colonel Sutherland’- criticism would he moic likely 
(n aopU than that of ('olonel t’ahoitt-o (ho leaching m the higher 
-econdan -<dmols which wo torm inlormcdiatc colleges. These 
college- would he under a separate authority and (he (caching would 
nr»o--snh ho -till more ou( of (ouch with (he Medical College, than 
(owhing which, though tamed on otif-idc (lie walls of (.he Medical 
t’ollego. would he undoi the aegis of the Univcisity, and in close 
proMimU to (he College We do not. wi-li to pronounce judgment 
on tin- matter, winch should, we think, be considered by the 
Faculty of Medicine. 

10. The second difiic ult y ari-cs out of the experience of univer- 
sities generally It is. we believe, the general, though not the 
uimcr-al. rule that, thc-c subjects must be studied subsecpiently 
to the entrance examination and at a more mature stage of develop- 
ment. We lia\ e suggested m Chapter XXXI 2 that a certain number 
of the intermediate colleges might provide the preliminary scientific 
( mirsc- required for the medical schools and for the medical colleges 
rc-pe< lively. But we think that at first, at any rate, only a few 
students would he able at the stage of the intermediate college exam- 
ination (which will be used as the university entrance examina- 
tion) to attain the standard of knowledge required by the medical 
c ollcge-, and so to shorten the present course by one year. 

As in the case of the first difficulty w r c have discussed, we regard 
this second question as one wdiich should be referred to the Faculty 
of Medicine for their opimon. 

11 We now come to the question of accommodation m Calcutta. 
We regard the accommodation for the preliminary scientific course 
at the Calcutta Medical College as inadequate , 3 and we think the 
rooms now r devoted to it could lie more usefully 1 employed for the 
later subjects of the curriculum. In so far as may be necessary, 
we think that provision for the training m the preliminary sciences, 
with special regard to the teaching of zoology, should be made, 
in consultation with the Faculty of Medicme, by the University 


1 General Memoranda, pago 199. 

1 Paras. 31-32. 

* Sco Chapter XXIII, para. 60 ( 7 ). 
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and the colleges of the university in the Faculty of Science and 
in selected and approved intermediate colleges, capable of provid- 
ing an adequate course for this purpose. 

12. We may ppint out that our view on this matter comcides, 
approximately, with that expiessed the by Public Services Commis- 
sion who recommended that “ efforts should be made to have the 
teaching in biology, chemistry and physics given through the vauous 
universities, wherever possible 55 1 

13. Both Colonel Calvert and Colonel Sutherland pomted out 
that difficulties might occur if the control of the courses were handed 
ovei to the scientists (paragraph 9 above). We think it desirable 
to express our opinion that the curricula and regulations for these 
pre limin ary scientific courses, even if tiansf erred as we suggest, 
should remain within the purview of the Faculty of Medicine , and 
that the actual organisation of the teaching should be supervised 
by a committee on which that Faculty wouldffiave strong represen- - 
tation. Under such conditions we think the difficulty m question 
would disappear We may" point out that in the majority of 
modern universities, such as Manchester, Leeds, Liverpool and 
Birmingham the teaching of the preliminary medical sciences is 
given, under conditions similar to those which we propose, by the 
teachers in the Faculties of Science 1 2 * * 

14. A manor difficulty pointed out by Colonel Calvert is the 
necessity of providing for the teaching not only of the university 
students but also of the ‘ military 5 students now taught at the 
Medical College. If new science laboratories were erected they 
might easily provide for these students as well as the others , and 
Colonel Calvert himself suggested that <c they might suitably be 
taught m a military centre such as Lahoie.” We do not wish to 
offer any opinion in legard to this particular proposal. But in 
view of the overcrowding of the Calcutta Medical College, of the 
fact that the c military ’ students come fiom all the provinces of 
India, and of the inconvenience of providing medical education of 
a higher and of a lower type m the same institution, we think it 
would be advisable, if possible, to provide for these students 

1 Report of Public Services Commission, Anne\ure XII, Recommendation XXI, 

p vgc loS 

1 In the Uimtraitv of London there arc cle\en medical schools for tlio advanced portions 

of tbo curriculum, of winch tho majority do not gno teaching m tho preliminary mcdioal 
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elsewhere than at the Medical College, with its limited space, on 
w hick there are so many claims which can only he properly met m 
Calcutta itself. 

15. Although he put quite definitely the two difficulties which 
we have discussed, Colonel Calvert expressed the view that the 
preliminary medical sciences might be taught 'in the colleges’; 
and Sir Leonard Rogeis (diflenng from Colonel Sutherland on this 
point) said i 1 “ It is not necessary for a medical man to teach subjects 
such as zoology, biology and chemistry to medical students. Indeed, 
it might be better to have this preliminary scientific work conducted 
outside . the Medical College ” We tkmk that we do not overstate 
the case when we say that the authorities of the Calcutta Medical 
College are generally favourable to the proposal to provide for the 
teaching of these subjects outside the college. Colonel Calvert 
suggested that the Presidency College, for example, might conve- 
niently teach ( %oology, and open the classes to medical students ; 
but a considerable extension of the Presidency College would be 
necessary if it had to provide a preliminary scientific course for 
a large number of medical students. 

16 We desire to make it clear that whatever be the policy 
adopted in regard to the intermediate colleges discussed in para- 
graphs 5-10, the necessity will remain for the provision of teaching 
m the preliminary medical sciences for a considerable number of 
students m Calcutta. In the first place only a small number of 
the intermediate colleges, at most, would be able to provide the 
teaching required in zoology. Secondly, even under present condi- 
tions, by no means all of the future medical students pursue a 
scientific course before entering a medical college ; and not a few 
of the medical profession are of opinion that it is to the advantage 
of a medical man (whose art requires a knowledge of human nature 
as well '"as of experimental and of medical science), to receive a" 
sound training m the humanities before he enters on his professional 
studies. We think that a free choice in the selection of subjects 
of secondary education (consistently with any general rules adopted 
by the relevant authority) should be left to the individual student 
who desires to become a doctor. We are convinced that it would 
be a grave mistake to adopt any policy which would debar students 
who have followed a literary rather than a scientific curriculum 


1 Gcnoral Memoranda, page 108 
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in the intermediate colleges from pursuing a medical career. Nor 
indeed, m view of the precedents of western education, do we regard 
such a policy as conceivable. 

17. In connexion with the provision for the teaching of .the 
preliminary medical sciences, it will be well to bear in mind two 
other points. If our recommendations m regard to the teaching of 
agriculture are carried out, further provision for the teaching of 
chemistry, botany and zoology will be required for the students in 
agriculture, and it would probably be desirable to consider the 
requirements of the medical and the agricultural students together, 
with a view to economy both m buildings and staff, smce much of 
the elementary teaching might be given in common j 1 and in the 
next place, special attention should be given to the development of 
research m zoology, a new subject in the University of Calcutta. 
By establishing a number of part-time teaching posts m the 
subject for promising junior men, on condition that their spare 
time was devoted to zoological research, "the development of the 

subject would be greatly assisted. 

» 

III. — Further provision for undergraduate teaching, research and 
post-graduate instiuction m Calcutta 

18. Further provision f o') reseal chin physiology. — We recommend 
that greater provision should be made for research in physiology. 
The present laboratory accommodation, although adequate for 
investigations on food- values, such as the valuable investigations 
carried out by Major McCay, appears to us insufficient m com- 
parison with that of the great laboratories m other universities ; 
and especially with such laboratories as those recently erected at 
Lahore. 

19 Department or Institute of Public Health. — We recommend 
that a Department or Institute of Pubhc Health should be estab- 
lished approximately on the hues laid down by Dr C A Bentley, 
Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of Bengal, m the 
valuable memorandum with which he has paqsiuinj us and which 
is printed m the Volume of Appendices to this report Weuegard 
both the arguments quoted from the Royal Commission on the 
Pubhc Services m India and those adduced by Dr. Bentley himself 
as very strong, and we trust that the departments may be estab- 

1 Seo Chapter XLVII, barn. 4. on thii mi/ 
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lislied with as little delay as possible. We desire to leave open the 
question whether the University should continue to award a diploma 
of public health as at present or whether it should substitute 
therefor anM D. degree m that subject, like that of the University 
of London, or again whether it should institute a doctorate in 
addition to the present diploma. The question of degrees and 
diplomas is however entirely subsidiary to the provision of teaching 
and research in this subject. We desire to supplement the proposals 
of Dr. Bentley by suggesting that the department or institute 
should provide not only lecture-rooms and laboratories for teaching 
purposes, but also one or more research laboratories for the 
various branches of work with which it will be concerned. We 
understand that an 80-foot extension of the buildings of the 
School of Tropical Medicine has already been sanctioned for an 
institute such as we propose. In so far as position is concerned 
we think the proposal excellent, but we have not had the 
opportunity of seeing the plans or considering questions of detail 
in connexion therewith. 

20 Teaching of bacteriology . — In many universities there are 
now special institutes or departments of bacteriology. We 
understand that a large amount of space is, or will m future be, 
devoted to this subject m the departments of pathology, tropical 
medicine and public health. We hope that the staff employed 
may be able to assist these departments -outside the Faculty of 
Medicine for which bacteriology is of importance, and of which we 
propose the establishment, i e , the departments of agriculture and 
of leather-making , at any rate in their initial stages, before 
speciahst teachers m this subject can be provided. 

21 Proposed chairs of pharmacology and of the hr story of 
medicine . — We recommend further the estabhshment of a chair 
and laboratory of pharmacology, and of a chair of the history of 
medicine. 

The chair of pharmacology should, we think, be provided by the 
Government m connexion with the Calcutta Medical College. At 
the present moment there is a chair of materia medica which is held 
^tjjntly with the chair of clinical medicine It would be suitable 
in future to reheve the professor of clinical medicine of the subject 
of materia medica and to unite that subject with the chair of 
pharmacology. We think the chair of the history of medicine should, 
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if possible, be established by private benevolence and should be 
a university chair attached to the Calcutta Medical College , and 
the lectures, or at any rate certain courses, should be open to the 
general public. We have in Chapter SXXIY, paragraphs 1 1 2 — 120, 
explained the procedure which we regard as suitable for the selection 
of occupants of university chairs tenable at a particular college, and 
we think this method should be used m connexion with the chair of 
the history of medicine. ___ 

22. Use of the above-named chairs for investigations in connexion 
with the Ayurvedic and TJnani systems. — The chairs of pharmacology 
and of the history of medicine are desirable on general grounds ; 
but they are also desirable because it is in connexion with their 
teaching that effect should be given to the demand, fully justified, 
that the ancient systems of Indian medicine should receive atten- " 
tion by the University of Calcutta. 1 

23. The University cannot train students in the Ayurvedic and 
Unam systems. — It is clearly impossible that we should ask the 
University to undertake to train students on systems which ignore 
what has been done m science and medicine for centuries, although 
they have preserved valuable knowledge. As Sir Sankaran Nair, 
the Member for Education, pomted out m a speech of March 24th, 
1918, at the Ayurvedic and Unam Tibbi College at Delhi, the 
study of modern sciences is indispensable for medicine. 

24. His Excellency Lord Pentland struck the same note in a 
speech recently delivered at the opemng of an 'Ayurvedic hospital 
m the Cochin State. 2 

“ Medicine, ” he said, “ whether it be called Ayurvedic, Unam or western, 
must follow the same methods and the same aims and submit to the same 
tests , any system of medicine must be correlated with every advance in 
the alhed sciences such as chemistry and physiology .” 

Lord Pentland further pointed out the necessity for examining 
and standardising the drugs used m the indigenous systems. 

23. There is an obvious and promising desire at the present 
moment among the numerous adherents of these systems for closer 
touch with modern scientific methods. In tune no doubt they will 
be able to make available for the practitioners of western medicine 
the traditional knowledge 5 vkich is of real value , and will reject, as" 


1 See also Chapter XLII, on Oriental Studies, paras. G-S 

* Reported in the Indian Medical Gazette for March 191$, 
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western medicine continually rejects, those theories which are mere 
survivals, and cannot stand the test of experience. The distinction 
between Indian and western f systems ’ of medicine will then dis- 
appear. 

26. Chair of pharmacology and materia medica . — Although 
- pharmacology figures as a subject of the university curriculum 

there is no professor of pharmacology m Calcutta, nor we believe, 
elsewhere in India. It is only right however to point out that 
pharmacological investigations of the first importance, on emetm 
and other substances, have been carried out m the pathological 
department by Sir Leonard Rogers. But the subject is one which 
should be provided with a separate department, similar to the 
departments m London, Cambridge, Edinburgh and other univer- 
sities, and in such a department it would be fitting that a systematic 
investigation should be undertaken of the drugs used in the Ayurvedic 
and Unani systems, as well as of the other drugs furnished by the 
immense variety of the natural products of India. As pointed 
out in paragraph 21, we think that the subject of materia medica 
should be detached from the chair of clinical medicine and should 
be dealt with by the professor of pharmacology. 

27. Chair of the history of medicine . — The chair of the history of 
medicine of which we propose the establishment should deal not 
only with the history of medicine in India, but with the history of 
medicine generally, and we think it essential that it should be held 
by a qualified medical man. It is only m the light of modern 
medicine that ancient systems of medicine can be judged m their 
true perspective and relationships. The subject is one of import- 
ance not only for medicine but for the history of science and civilisa- 
tion generally. In a number of European universities, notably 
the University of Paris, there is a chair of the history of medicine , 
and there is a growing sense of the necessity, m these days of speciali- 
sation, of establishing teaching which shall give to the specialist 
a wider view of his subject. Sir William Oslei, the Regius Professor 
of Medicine in the University of Oxford, has diawn attention to 
tlus aspect of the matter in his interesting preface to the recently 
published Studies m the History and Method of Science, edited 
by Dr. Chailes Smger, 1 which deals largely with the history of 
medicine. We hope that private generosity may furnish at an 


l Published bj the CInrepdon Press, 1917 
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early date tlie funds for the establishment of such a chair as 
we suggest. 

28. Chair of mental diseases.— We understand that at the present 
moment there is no specialist teacher of mental diseases in the 
Calcutta Medical College ; and that the subject falls as part of his 
ordinary duties to the second resident medical officer of the 
Presidency General Hospital. We think that a specialist chair should 
be created in t his subject, and that the province should not be 
dependent on other provinces for specialist advice m it. 

29. Chair of dermatology and sy 'philology. — At present there is 
no special department either for skin diseases or for venereal diseases. 
We would urge the pubhc importance of providing departments 
in these subjects in connexion with a chair which might be called the 
chair of dermatology and syphilology, or such other equivalent title 
as might be j udged suitable. If steps are taken in India to correspond 
with those recently taken m England as a result of the report of ' 
the Royal Commission on Venereal Diseases, the establishment of 
a department such as we propose will become urgently necessary. 
In any case, we have no hesitation m recommending its establish- 
ment on general grounds of public interest. 

30. Chair of diseases of the ear , nose and throat. — We think 
that the Calcutta Medical College ought to possess a department 
for diseases of the ear, nose and throat, diseases which cannot be 
considered as of less importance than those of the feye, for which 
provision is already made. We may point out the increasing 
significance attached to those preventible diseases of the nose and 
throat m children which lead to defective breathing and are now 
generally recognised as checkmg physical and mental develop- 
ment in a very large number of cases. 

31 Lectureship on X-rays — We suggest that a special lecture- 
ship should be established in connexion with the Department for 
X-rays m the Calcutta Medical College. It seems unnecessary to 
advance any arguments m respect of this proposal. 

32. Lectureship in electro-therapy — We also recommend the 
establishment m the college of a lectureship in electTo-therapy, 
v. Inch has now become a well recognised department of medicine. 

33 School of dentistry. — We recommend that a department of 
dentistry should be established m connexion with the Calcutta 
Medical College. The fact that there is no dental school orliospital 
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and no means of giving dental training m India is remarkable. It 
is a defect wliicb should be remedied at the earliest opportunity. 
We have mo doubt that there would be a fair opening for properly 
qualified dentists. 

We are not prepared to recommend the establishment of 
a dental— degiee in the University in the first instance. Although 
many American and some British universities have established 
degrees m dental surgery, the vast majority of practitioners m 
Great Britain take a dental diploma 

34. Fellowships or studentships for medical research — We 
thi nk it unlikely that medical research wifi flourish m Calcutta 
without the establishment of research fellowships or studentships. 
We would draw attention m this connexion to the valuable Beit 
Kesearch Fellowships founded m Great Britain by the generosity 
of a private donor, Mr Otto Beit at a cost of about £215,000. A 
fraction of that sum m India so applied would render immense 
services to medicine and to the community 

35. Post-graduate teaching m medicine — We desire to call 
attention to the almost complete absence of post-graduate medical 
teaching m Calcutta 1 and recommend that steps be taken to in- 
stitute such teaching and to make further provision for medical 
research m the University. We have no doubt that the School of 
Tropical Medicine will, not only by carrying out research, but by 
example, powerfully contribute to the establishment of post- 
graduate work and research m other departments. 

36 It would be greatly to the advantage of practitioners if 
post-graduate courses, both clinical and theoretical, were offered 
m connexion with the Calcutta Medical College and its hospitals, 
in connexion with the Belgachia Medical College and its hospitals, 
and m connexion with other hospitals m Calcutta 

JV. — University medical organisation 

37 We now turn to the question of umversity organisation We 
shall not repeat here our views m regard to the general principles of 
academic orgamsation which we have dealt with m Chapteis XXXIV 
and XXX VII 2 , we may however point out that m the case of 


1 Chapter XXIII, para 48 

5 See especially Chaptor XXXVII, on the Constitution of theUmrersity of Calcutta, 
paras 58 — 71 
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professional subjects like medicine (as well as law and engineering) 
we think it desirable that outside professional experience should be 
represented on academic bodies belonging to those categories which 
in the case of non-professional subjects should consist wholly of 
teachers We also recommend that when a medical teacher who is 
a member of one of the academic bodies is given long leave, steps 
should be taken to replace him during such leave by a deputy. It 
might be convenient that he should be replaced by diffeient 
persons on different bodies. Thus if a professor of physiology were 
given leave he should obviously be replaced by the officiating 
professor of physiology on the Faculty of Medicine and on such 
boards of studies as a board of studies m physiology, or a board of 
intermediate medical studies ; but if he were a member of the 
Academic Council, the Faculty should be given the option of electing 
another person to act during his absence, as a general knowledge 
of university affairs is required for such membership which might not 
be possessed by a deputy. 

3S. The admission of the Belgaclna College as an affiliated college 
m medicine 11011 make it impossible under the existing examination 
regulations to give the same position to all the teachers in the conduct 
of examinations which they have held hitherto, and which, we think, 
has worked satisfactorily m the past. We do not propose any 
modification of these particular regulations, as we deal with the 
constitution of boards of examiners generally m Chapter XL, 
paragraphs 3 — 12. We regard the principles on which the existing 
regulations for the conduct of medical examinations are based as 
generally satisfactory. The system of conducting these exarmna- 
tions by means of internal and external examiners, actmg jointly, 
should be continued. 

F . — Administration of the Calcutta Medical College 

39. The internal administration of the Calcutta Medical College, 
the chief medical teaching institution m the province, is a matter 
of gieat importance. 

40 Council of the Calcutta Medical College — We think it desir- 
able that the Council of the Medical College should meet regularly 
during term time in order to discuss the -work of the college. At 
the present moment the Council is said scarcely to exist except 
in name. 1 However capable the prmcipal of a college may be we 
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■think it desirable that he should have not only the individual, 
but the corpoiate, advice ol his colleagues, especially in an institu- 
tion for which he is solely responsible. The regulations piovide 
that the Council of the college shall take cognisance of all matters 
which m any w r ay concern the constitution and work of the college 
and the welfaic of the students attached thereto, and further 
that any proposal involving any change m the prescribed course 
of instruction or m the general management of the college or 
hospital in educational matters which the principal may desire to 
submit for the sanction of superior authority shall be laid before a 
meeting of the Council for discussion before being so submitted, and 
that the principal, when forwarding his owm proposal, shall forward 
also any resolution which may be come to on the subject by the 
meeting. It seems clear to us that an institution contaimng over a 
thousand students, if it is to be living and progressive, needs the at- 
tention of the teaching staff as a corporate body. At the piesent 
moment, as the pnncipal has pointed out, the activities of the 
college are confined mainly to routme undergraduate work. But this 
is not as it should be With £ho development of new work m various 
directions to which we look forward the active co-operation of the 
staff-m the conduct of the school will be more than ever necessary. 

41 . Position of the 'principal of the Calcutta Medical College — 
The principal of the Medical College, Colonel Calvert, drew our 
attention to the extraordinarily onerous duties which now devolve 
on the principal of the college . 1 Colonel Calvert is now on the 
point of retirement, so that any relief given to the principal will 
not affect him personally, and we desire to say that we have 
received testimony as to the great efficiency with which he has 
carried out his duties. But those duties are too much to place on 
any one man. Both Colonel Calvert 2 and Sir Leonard Rogers 3 
have suggested that the principal should be given a salary adequate 
to make it unnecessary for him to take consulting practice Sir 
Leonard thinks he should be debarred from taking such practice ; 
and also suggests that it is unwise to attach the prmcipalship 
solely to the professorship of medicine. We do not wish to 
prescribe the exact method by which the duties of the prmcipal 

1 Chapter XXIII, para. 50 [m). 

1 General Memoranda, pago 197 
t 3 Ibid , pago 198 
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Bliould "be lightened. But it is clear to us that the duties of the 
head of a large teaching institution of a university standard — and 
1 hat is bhe matter which concerns us most i mm ediately — are 
inconsistent with the fulfilment of all the other duties and work 
which now devolve on the pimcipal of the Medical College 

42 Recruitment of the staff of the Calcutta Medical College . — 
In regard to the general question of recruitment of the staff of the 
college, we desire to quote the folio wmg important passages from 
the report of the Public Services Commission 1 . — 

“ Methods of recruitment Extent to which the 'professorships and the con- 
nected appointments should he tin own open to outside competition — At present, 
as has already been noted, the professorships are reserved almost entirely 
for officers of the Indian Medical Service Strong objection was taken to this 
system by certain private practitioners on the ground that such officers had 
not the necessary qualifications for the task of instructing the young men of 
the country But this position, though advanced strongly by certain witnesses 
in their written statements, was not maintained by them m its entirety m 
their oral examinations We are satisfied that, viewing the question broadly, 
the qualifications of the present officers are fairly good, whilst there is no ques- 
tion but that several of them are distinguished specialists m their subjects 
and thoroughly efficient teachers At the °same tune there are indications 
that the number of applicants is limited, and that the supply of those with 
suitable qualifications is unduly restricted This is especially marked m the 
case of the scientific as opposed to the chmcal chairs It was also shown that 
transfers of officers from chmcal to scientific chairs and vice veisd were not 
infrequent, and that this was detrimental to efficiency All this pomts to 
the desirability of extending the present field of selection At the same time 
it is obvious that the great experience accumulated in their ordinary course 
of practice is m a special degree calculated to fit officers of the civil medical 
services for the highest forms of chmcal teaching , and, since the chmcal chairs 
can always be well filled by members of the Government services, the cause 
of medical education has little, if anything, to gam from opemng them to the 
general public On the other hand there would be a distinct loss to medical 
pi ogress vere such a course adopted, since the assurance that these chans 
are reserved to the sciviccs is one of the most powerful attractions for men 
of scientific tastes and aptitudes We accordingly leco inm end that the clinical 
chairs of medicine surgery, chmcal surgery, ophthalmology and midwifery . 
and their connected posts, be reserved, for so long as a fit person is available, 
foi officers of the cml medical services, however recruited The scientific 
chairs of physiology, pathology, anatomy, materia medica (or phannacolog} ) 
and b.ologv on the other hand and their connected posts should be thrown 
open to all comers and officers of the cml medical services should compete 
for them on the same terms as the geueial public . We also advise that 
once an officer has specialised m a clinical or scientific subject, or in 


1 Report of Public Services Commission, Annexure XII, paras 33 — 3G, pages 259 — 2G0. 
\\ i lni\e omitted onlv such portions of the text ns are either irrelevant to tl e 
siihie t c>i co"ege servile, or tl c conditions of Utiignl. or are quoted elsewhere 
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chemistry, or in the duties of an alienist, he should be kept to this class 
of woik For example, a teacher m one of the clinical subjects should 
be eligible for any appointment m the clinical group for which he may be ' 
fitted He should only m the rarest instances be allowed to teach in the 
scientific subjects, and vice veisd 

Methods of recruitment Desirability of an all-India field of selection 
fo> the professor ships, chemical examiner ships and the alienist appointments — 
At present appointments to the higher teaching posts aie made b> the local 
Governments concerned, subject to the approval in all cases except those of 
Madras and Bombay, of the Government of India . . . We sympathise 
to the full with the desne for local autonomy, and have kept this m view 
throughout our proposals We think, however, that it can be pushed too fai, 
and that foi specialist appointments the widest possible field of recruitment 
is essential We would, therefore, whilst leaving the actual appointments 
to the local Governments as befoxe, lequire that they should be made 
everywhere after reference to, and with the approval of, the Government 
of India 

Methods of recruitment Procedure to be adopted m making appointments 
to the professorships, chemical exammerships and alienist posts — In making 
then higher teaching appointments local Governments now depend for expert 
advice on. the surgeon-general or inspector-general of civil hospitals, and the 
Government of India on the director-general For appointments not of pio- 
fessonal standing this is suitable For professorial appointments we advise as 
for other services that the machinery of a committee should be utihsed, though 
we recogmse that m certain cases these bodies may find it necessary to 
conduct their deliberations in part by correspondence In the case of the 
appointments not reserved for members of the civil medical services the 
committee should consist of five persons, not more than two of whom Should 
be members of the Indian Medical Service, and at least two of whom should 
be from the province to which the appointment to be made is attached 
The University of the province concerned should be represented on the com- 
mittee, and at least one member should be an Indian The director-general, 
when present, should be chairman of the committee ex-officio . For 

the appointments reserved for members of the civil medical services a smaller 
committee of a more official character will be suitable, and for this purpose 
the director-general, the surgeon-general or inspector-general of the province 
concerned, and the principal of the medical college to which the professorship 
is attached will suffice All appointments not reserved for members of the 
civil medical services should be advertised m the first instance m India, and 
only if no fit person, whether an officer of Government or a private individual, 
is found theie, should application be made to the Secretary of State in England 
In the event of its being necessary to make a selection m England the Secretary 
of State should make his choice after advertising the vacancy and taking the 
advice of a selection committee constituted for the purpose In the case of 
the reserved appointments selection should be made from a list of applicants 
to be maintained by the director-general 

Systems of probation and training — All officers of Government appointed 
to fill professorships . will have been through a period of probation and 
general training All that is required in this connection is that the Govern- 
ment should not confirm them in their specialist appointments before they 
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have shown their fitness for speciahst work, and as teachers, where they are 
required to teach, over a period of two years A similar procedure should he 
followed in the case of the direct appointment of outside candidates Once 
an officer has been confirmed he should not ordinarily he allowed to xeveit to 
the regular hne The same procedure should hold good in the case of officers 
holding the connected posts of minor importance ” 

43. Question of undertaking of general 'practice by the staff of 
the Calcutta Medical College — We agree with Sir Leonard Rogers 1 
that specialist members of the staff should be required by Govern- 
ment regulations not to undertake the work of general practi- 
tioners, and we think that the holders of the scientific chairs should 
not be allowed to undertake any medical practice, but should 
receive adequate compensation for the loss of such practice. 

The Pubhc Services Commission 2 deal with these two points m 
the following passage, m which we concur : — 

“ Conditions of salary Puvate practice of professors . . . — At present 

no clear principle appears to he laid down as to which professors should be 
allowed permission to take fees for private practice The privileges of the 
existing incumbents m this respect should he maintained In the case of all 
future incumbents we recommend that the holders of what we have termed 
the scientific posts should he debarred fiom puvate piactice , hut, if they 
are medical practitioners they should he given a monthly allowance instead, 
to he determined by Government in accordance with local conditions The 
officers holding the clinical posts, on the other hand, should he allowed private 
practice, hut this should he restricted to consulting practice in their own 
subject, the term consulting practice being interpreted m the sense under- 
stood by London practitioners ” 

The term ‘ scientific chairs 5 should mclude the chans in 
physiology, anatomy, pathology and pharmacology. We do not 
include the subjects of chemistry, physics and biology because, as 
we have explamed, we thmk these subjects should be dealt with 
in the Faculty of Science and not m the Faculty of Medicine We 
do not think the professor of pathology should be debarred from 
making laboratory examinations of clinical material submitted to 
lam for investigation 

44 It is only incidentally and in connexion with the Calcutta 
Medical College that our reference relates to the Indian Medical 
Seivice ; but our attention has been directed to the fact that theie 
exists in the service considerable dissatisfaction with the present 
conditions, and a deputation on the subject was received m London 


1 Goner'll Mcmor'indr, pigo 19S 

1 Loc cit , pirn 37. page 2G0 
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on June 27th, 1918, by the Secretary of Stated who endorsed the 
view that “the Indian Medical Service can be regarded as the pivot 
upon which all other Imperial Services depend.” 1 We trust that 
our recommendations, if earned out, will not dimmish m any way 
the attractions of the service and we think that if they did so, the 
attractions of the service should be increased m other ways in order 
to compensate for any loss so suffered. We understand that a 
committee has just been appointed to report on the Indian Medical 
Services. 


VI — The Belgachia Medical College 

45 We have m Chapter XXIII (paragraph 51) given an account 
of the recently created Belgachia Medical College. We hope that 
its progress may be such as to justify its affiliation to the University 
of Calcutta up to the degree stage at an early date , and that on 
the reconstruction of the University it may be able to comply with 
the conditions for admission as a constituent college We may 
point out as one of those conditions not at present fulfilled that 
the teaching staff should be represented by two of its members on 
the Governing Body m addition to the principal 

VII — The Medical schools and the question of further provision 
for the needs of rural districts 

46. We have dealt separately-* with the Dacca Medical School in 
Chapter XXXIII, but we desire to make here certain observations 
m regard to the subject of the medical schools generally. We have 
referred m Part I to the debate m the Imperial Legislative Council 
of 9th March 1916 on medical education and to the proposal put 
forward by the Bengal Council of Medical Begistration that the 
demand for medical men m the rural areas ought to be met by an 
expansion of the kind of education given m the medical schools. 2 
Tins proposal constitutes a via media between the proposal of 
Dr. M N. Banerjee to provide a medical training in the vernacular, 
and the proposals made by some witnesses that, in Older to meet 
rural needs, the opportunities for medical education of a uni- 
versity standard should be expanded 


1 Report m tlio supplement to the British Medical Journal for July GtL, 10] P. 

2 Chapter XXIIT, paras 20 — 2S 
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47 As shown in Chapter XXIII, various attempts have been 
made by Government since 1823 to provide vernacular education m 
medicine They have all resulted m failuie Doubtless the number 
of medical text-books in Bengali far exceeds the number formeily 
available and thus one obstacle to vernacular education has been 
diminished. But if it is true that an English medical man regards 
it as a serious handicap to be unable to read Eiench and German, 
it would be an infini tely more serious handicap for a Bengali practi- 
tioner to be unable to read English ; and we cannot endorse the 
proposal that a fresh scheme'for vernacular medical education should 
be started. 

48. In regard to the question of a considerable mcrease of the 
output of medical graduates we have before us the weighty opinion 
of the late Sir Paidey Lukis, Director-General of the Indian Medical 
Service, referred to m Chapter XX III, paragraph 26 

We have made enquiries m regard to the concentration of 
medical graduates m towns and find that the opinion expressed by 
Sir Pardey Lukis is confirmed by other authorities. 1 But we beheve 


1 Tho following statistics for March 1919 have been furnished to us by the Secretary 
of the Bengal Council of Medical Registration — 


t 

Number 

practising 

In Calcutta 

Number 1 
practising 
m Bengal 
outside 
Calcutta and 
in Bihar and 
Orissa 

Number 
engnged 
on Bpccial 
estates 
(tea-gardens, 
Jute-mills, 
coal-flelds, 
etc ) 

Number 
practising 
in Assam 

a 

Total 

Holders of English medical degrees 

70 

43 
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Holdi rs of IndLm medical degrees or 
liioncis quallhlng for the rank of 
assistant surgeon 

433 

435 

11 

1 

8S0 

IUgi-t red practitioners of tlie sub 
a« Istant surgeon class 

211 

1,633 

09 

22 

1,935 

Total 

720 

2,111 

SO 

23 

2,934 


In round figures tho population of Calcutta may bo taken as one million , the population 
of the rest of Bengal outside Calcutta and of Bihar and Orissa as 79 millions Leaving 
out of account the holders of English medical degrees, and the small number of medical 
nn n employed ‘ on special estates,’ (tea-gardens, jute mills, coal-fields, etc ) ue see that 
tb f re i* one medical graduate or qualified practitioner of the * assistant surgeon ’ class for 
r_\ 2, *100 per-ons m Calcutta, and only one for every 181,000 persons outside Calcutta 
Of the sub assistant surgeon class there is one for every 4,700 persons m Calcutta, and one 
f*>r i %tra 48,000 persons outside Caloutta The region ‘ outside Calcutta ’ includes Dacca 
md tlu> other towns of Bengal, and Patna and the other towns of Bihar and Orissa The 
numb' r of mustered practitioners (of both classes) is ono for 1,550 persons in Calcutta 
and on' for JS.000 for Bengal outside Calcutta and Bihar and Orissa 
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that, ns wc have suggested in Pait I, theie should he increasing 
opportunities in the countiy for qualified medical pi act] turners and 
we hope that, the local authorities, such as District Boards and 
co-opeiative societies, may unite in securing the services of medical 
men who would he unable to cam a ccitain living m the mufassal 
without some guarantee such as these bodies could offer 

40 The medical schools with their modest requirement of 
the picscnt mat limitation examination as the entiance test, and 
then four years course would piovidc one of the types of practi- 
tioner wanted 1 We smcei cly hope, thercfoio, that the recommenda- 
tion of the Bengal Council of Medical Registration for the exten- 
sion of the medical schools may be adopted. If and when the 
Dacca Medical School is converted into a medical college, it will be 
necessary to set up another school at Dacca oi elsewhere m place 
of the existing school. We aie glad to learn that the establish- 
ment of a medical school at Buidwan has been sanctioned 

50 It will be lemembeied that at Dacca the teaching m physics 
and chemistiy which forms pait of the school course is now provided 
not by the school itself but by the junior department of Dacca 
College This suggests another field of activity for the intermediate 
colleges, which will coirespond to the junior departments of the 
existing colleges We think that the training they give m physics 
and chemistry might be quite suitably accepted as part of the medical 
school course The course is necessarily of an elementary character 
and cannot be specialised to conform to medical requirements 
in the same way as the preliminary scientific course of the Uni- 
versity, taken at a more mature age, 2 but there should be some 
provision^ to allow of communication between the authorities of 
the medical schools and the Board of Secondary Intermediate 
Education 3 on the subject of these courses, so that they may be 
adapted to the requirements of the schools m so far as this is possible 


1 It is to bo remombered that as tnc prosont college courso oxtonds over bix years, and 
starts dc facto from the intermediate stage, it rcallv is not ended until a minimum ponod 
of eight years from the present matriculation stage, while tho medical school course for 
all but a few studonts is one of only four years from tho matriculation stago [see Chapter 
XXHI, para 50(c)] It is interesting to note that tho Agra Medical School hns 
converted its four years’ oourso into a five years’ course 

2 In practice, though not by prescription See para G above 

3 Sco Chapter XXXI, paras 20 46 and Chapter XXXTI, paras 31-32 
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itliout sacrificing tlie interests of the other pupils for whom the 
itermediate colleges will provide. 

51. The Campbell Medical School m Calcutta depends on the 
Calcutta Medical College for the provision of the teach ing it needs 
in physics and che mis try , but Colonel It. P. Wilson, then superin- 
tendent of the school, said in Ins evidence 1 that he hoped the 
Campbell School would soon have its own staff and laboratories for 
training m these two subjects The fact that chemistry and physics- 
are taken concurrently at the medical schools with anatomy, 
physiology and materia medica no doubt makes it inconvenient to 
send the students to a distance for teaching in the two first named 
subjects. 

52. We understand that a ceitarn number of those who have 
taken the recently estabhshed licentiateship of the State Medical 
Faculty of Bengal (the diploma ordinarily taken by the students 
of the medical schools) desire to proceed to the higher diploma, the 
membership diploma, of that Faculty. Under the regulations o£ 
the Faculty one of the reqinrements for such a candidate is that he 
must pass the preliminary scientific examination for the member- 
ship which mcludes not only chemistry and physics but also biology r 
thus entailing an additional year’s elementary work on the already 
qualified piactitioner besides the additional year of purely medical 
woik also reqmred undei the regulations of the Faculty. We 
desire to make the suggestion that if a suitable course m physics, 
chemistry and biology were provided m the intermediate colleges 
followed by a corresponding examination, and if such course and. 
examination were recogmsed by the State Faculty of Medicine 
as exempting from the requirements m respect of the preliminary 
subjects both foi the licentiateship and for the membership of 
that Faculty a certain number of students would "avail themselves 
with advantage of this exemption It is true that this procedure 
would at the outset delay the commencement of their medical 
studies by two years, this being the length of the intermediate 
college coiuse , but they would save a year’s woik at a later penod 
and the nksomc return to elementary studies after obtaining their 
medical qualification , and they would also enter the profession 
equipped with a better geneial education which would stand them 
m good stead throughout their caieer 

v_ c 


1 General Memoranda, page 200 
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Legal Education 1 

I. — Enumeiatwn of fundamental 'points. 

1. Our survey 2 of the present condition of legal education with in 
the jurisdiction of the University of Calcutta and of the notable 
improvements which have been effected m this depaitmcnt m 
recent years, makes it clear that the authorities realise the paia- 
mount need for adequate preparation for admission to the ranks 
of the legal profession. In view of the evidence thus furnished of 
a steady activity m the direction of better vocational prepared- 
ness, it is hardly necessary that we should insist upon furthei 
immediate improvements with the same emphasis as we have 
felt it incumbent on us to urge m other spheres of educational 
activity. At the same time, we cannot overlook that there have 
been advocates, here as elsewhere, of the theory that the practice 
of the law is a mode of earning a livelihood, that the profession 
should consequently be open to all persons of average ability 
and good morals, and that it is fiom this point of view unfaii to 
exact strict requirements of preliminary education and technical 
training There is a persistent tendency to oveilook the important 
principle that the State creates lawyers, not so much foi then 
own benefit as individuals as foi the benefit of the State It ha- 
thus become increasingly difficult to secure adherence to the guild 
ideal, the ideal of the mergei of the personal life of the mdrvidu i! 
in the laigei life of the community, the ideal of ‘•mice r.itlm 
than that of profit The true i^sue is sometimes Ob'-cured bv tl • 
occasional pie-eminent success, m the profe— ion, of men v, ho h. . < 
lacked the lequisite training , it l^, indeed o\cilooked that nun 
who aic not prepared may become good lawyers but that if tl < 
do so, it is because of their natural mental capacity end the ediu - 
tion that they give themselves afterv.ard- m tin ir career .’0 

1 Tin-- cliaptir deaK with h c d eduentmr m Cahiiit- L';' 1 - I' 

dealt v ith m Chapter XXXIII 

5 Chapter XXII 


( m ) 
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not because of the imperfect education they may have acquired m 
tlieir earber years. The pomt can never be too insistently 
laboured that “ the law is neither a trade nor a solemn jugglery 
but a science ”, this is the root of the matter which too many things 
m common practice conspire to obscure It is consequently essential 
that two fundamental points should be emphasised namely, first 
the need for adequate requirements of preliminary general educa- 
tion, and, secondly, the no less vital need for thorough framing 
m the fundamental principles of the subject spread over a fairly 
long period of tune. 

2 As regards the first pomt, a reference may be made to the 
-opmion of ex-President Taft, who, m addressing the Association 
of American Law Schools at the Montreal meetmg m 1913, observed 
that “ the more thorough the general education of one who pro- 
poses to be a lawyer, the more certainly will his mind be disciplined 
to possess himself of the prmciples of law and properly to apply 
them ” In this respect, the University of Calcutta has, ever since 
its foundation, uniformly maintained the position that a degree m 
law should be open to no one who had not previously taken a degree 
m arts or science and had thus afforded evidence of that minimum 
of general education which would enable the lawyer to deal properly 
with the social and economic questions often indirectly involved 
m the decision of the legal problems co mmit ted to our courts We 
are emphatically of opinion that the policy pursued by the Univer- 
sity on this subject has been wise and should be strictly maintained. 
We lefer to this pomt, because a spirit of hostility is sometimes 
manifested as well by lawyers as by laymen towards the proposi- 
tion that a broad general education is necessary to the making of a 
qualified member of the legal profession This opposition is likely 
to gather strength when effect is given to our recommendation 
for the improvement of secondary schools as also of the training 
imparted at the undergraduate stage We consider that it would 
be lamentable, if by reason of the elevation of the standard at the 
intermediate stage and of the increase m the length of the period 
of study requisite for a degree m arts or science, the suggestion 
veie to meet with favour that legal studies might be safely under- 
taken by students at an eailier stage of their career than is now 
permitted It would not be a matter for surprise if such a mew 
veie attempted to be supported by a paraphrase of the famous 
aigument ‘Look at Abraham Lincoln! He had little formal 
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education of any sort ; practically he educated himself , and note 
Ins greatness as a lawyer, as a statesman and as a man ” It does 
not require much acuteness to expose the fallacy which vitiates 
this specious argument, even if it were based upon solid fact , it 
will be remembered how much Lmcoln owed to a gifted teacher 
and how strong was Ins feeling of gratitude towards that teacher 
for influencing his hfe Such an argument would m fact prove 
too much , it would sweep away the necessity not merely for pre- 
liminary education and professional training but also for schools 
and colleges of all lands The question is not whether exceptional 
men have made themselves learned men, educated men and great 
lawyers without the use of schools, colleges and academies, general 
and professional , but the question is, by what means are we likely 
to produce the average efficient members of the profession, to make 
them skilled and able and useful m the office for which the profes- 
sion has been created We are clearly of opmion that the require- 
ment of aT sound and thorough collegiate education, such as is or 
should be implied m the possession of a university degree m arts 
or science, must be msisted upon, in the case of all persons before 
they begin the study of law. No serious weight can be attached to 
the argument that if the standards of traimng and of examinations 
in the Faculties of Arts and Science are made more and more exact- 
ing, the view we advocate may operate harshly upon some young 
aspirants for admission to the legal profession For if the reason 
of the existence of the profession is to serve society, the mterest of 
society is the standpomt from which we must approach the 
question, and little consideration should be given to the welfaie 
or convemence of those who would like to practise law though 
not fitted to practise it well After all, graduates in the Faculties 
of Arts and Science are more than sufficient to supply the needs of 
the legal profession, and there is no danger that there will be any 
dearth of lawyers of good material because a heavier burden of 
preliminary preparation is required of them Indeed, except to 
people saturated with the view that the profession exists solely as 
a livelihood, it is by no means difficult to bring home the fund- 
amental truth that a broad collegiate education must be deemed an 
essential pre-requisite before the study of law is commenced 

3 As regards the second pomt, the most recent judgment of the 
University, based on the experience of over half a century ,Jias been 
pronounced, as- we have already seen, in favour of the *■ - " ^rs 5 
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curse This is in accord with the trend of the best modern opinion 
and is amply justified by the peculiar circumstances of the Indian 
students of law It is not necessary for our present purpose to 
review the stages through which the controversy relating to the 
proper length of a course of law study has passed m various univer- 
sities ; a lucid summary is contained in the admirable reviews of the 
progress of legal education which form part of the annual reports 
of the Commissioner of Education of the United States 1 It is 
sufficient to state that there has everywhere been a gratifying 
advance, not merely m the way of mcrease m entrance requirements 
but also in respect of the length of the period of study A three 
years’ course is now prescribed by most law schools of standing and 
repute in the United States, which also require a degree m arts 
as an essential pre-requisite for admission The tendency in qrnte 
recent years has, indeed, been in the direction of a further advance , 
and it is stated that there is a growing feeling on the part of law 
teachers that the course should if possible be increased to four 
years, though only a few years ago a suggestion that this might 
be attempted was received with disapprobation, if not with derision. 
We do not advocate that the course of legal study m this country 
should at once be extended from three to four years. There are 
obvious objections to such a course. But although 'we refrain 
from recommending an extension of the period of law study, we 
desire to make it clear that we do not advocate any reduction 
and that we do not regard the proposed extension of the B A and - 
B Sc courses by one year as j ustifying a shortening of the courses 
of legal studies The elementary truth that the process of assimila- 

tion of new ideas requires the lapse of adequate time cannot be 
too strongly emphasised. Assume that a student is able fairly to 
master the present course in three years, if he devotes four hours 
a day to his work , it would be a mistake to apply the rule of 
proportion and to infer that he could achieve the same result 
equally effectively m one year, if he devoted 12 hours a day to 
the study of the subject * Then, agam, the Indian student stands 
m a position of peculiar embarrassment, by reason of the unusual 
complexity of the law he is called upon to master He must, for 
ob\ ious reasons, acquire a tolerable familiarity with the two great 
indigenous systems of Hindu and Muslim law , he must m addi- 


1 See in particular the reports for 1890, 1S93 and 1914. 
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lion acquaint lnmself with the chief contributions of ever-active 
legislatures, Impenal as well as Provincial, to the statute book 
m the domain of civil, cimnnal and revenue laws For a rational 
apprehension of these legislative products, it is essential that the 
student should have some insight into the principles of English 
equity and common law, and if he wishes to be a scholarly 
lawyer, he must also possess a thoiough giasp of the leading principles 
of Roman law and modem jurisprudence Finally, he cannot, 
without peril, keep himself entuely ignorant of the fundamental 
principles of procedure, as his degree in law is the sole passport to 
the practice of his profession. A course so complex and so varied 
cannot be satisfactorily comprehended by the average student, 
even in its outlines, in less than three years. We must further 
remember that the great expansion of the law in recent times and 
the increasingly insistent demand from the laity for a higher degree 
of professional efficiency point to the conclusion that the length 
of the law course, if not extended, should at any rate be not 
curtailed To avoid misapprehension, it may be added that 
this mciease in the volume of law is not pure accumulation , for 
while the old principles of justice may always endure, the new 
conditions m modern society constantly call for novel applica- 
tions, varied modifications and unforeseen developments As a 
result, we have extensive fields of law which are to all mtents new, 
and these must be explored, if not by all, at any rate by the more 
ambitious students who aspire to become fully competent lawyers. 
Our conclusion is thus definite that it is as necessary to mamtam 
the length of the course as to insist upon adequate preliminary 
general training We do not hesitate to add that it should be 
the solicitude of all who are genuinely mterested m the promo- 
tion of education m this country, to mamtam at the highest 
attainable level the efficiency of the profession of law, which was 
eloquently described to be “ as ancient as justice and as noble as 
virtue itself ” by the great French jurist D’Aguesseau, who added, 
however, a significant warmng “ it concerns too closely the fortune, 
the honour, and the life itself of citizens to be left neglected , those 
whose purpose it is to practise it, ought to be held to make proof 
of their studies, of their capacity, of the ’ — rt> ojl morals, and of their 
probity ” A depreciation of the stand' 7 education would 

be disastrous , for the inevitable ten would be to create a 
class of people, who with cunning rather than with skill might 
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exercise a sordid and pernicious trade and thus ultimately draw 
upon themselves the opprobrious epithets applied by the historian 
of the dechne and fall of the Roman Empire to the lawyers of a 
decadent age, “ Careless of fame and of justice, they are described 
for the most part as ignorant and rapacious guides who conducted 
them chents thiough a maze of expense, of delay and of dis- 
appointment, from whence, after a tedious series of years, they ~ 
were at length dismissed, when their patience and fortune were 
almost exhausted ’ ,;l 

II. — Deficiencies m the 'piesent system 

4 In our enquiry mto the adequacy or otherwise of the pro- 
vision made m this department of the University, we thus start 
with the position that alterations should not at present be made 
either as regards the requirement of prehmmary education or the 
length of the period of law study. From this standpoint, the fact 
which strikes the observer most forcibly in the University Law 
College is the lack of suitable accommodation The number of 
students on the rolls of the college has exceeded 2,000 for some 
years past, and during the present session the figures for the different 
classes almost reach an aggregate of 2,400 — an assemblage of 
students large enough to constitute a university by themselves, 
judged by standards of size which prevail m some of the universities 
of the West We see no prospect of immediate and substantial 
reduction in these figures The legal profession in this country 
is, upon the testimony of competent observers, indisputably over- 
crowded , but unless other attractive avenues ar6 thrown open 
to young men, such as we venture to hope may result from the 
adoption of our prQposals regarding the foundation of intermediate 
colleges of a new type and the systematic development of facilities 
foi vocational training on an extensive scale, no early d imin ution 
of the numbei of students can be reasonably anticipated On 
the othei hand, it is within the bounds of possibility that adminis- 
trative changes of a fundamental character, such as have been recent- 
lv foreshadowed, may induce young men of ability and culture to 
undertake, m an even increasing degree, the serious study of special 
branches of law with a view to qualify themselves adequately for 
the new duties of public life which they may be called upon before 


1 Gibbon's Decline and Fall of (he Roman Empire, Chapter XVII 
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long to discharge. It is, therefore, imperatively necessary that the 
University should be able, if the occasion should arise, to reorganise 
the department of legal studies on an adequate basis Tins accen- 
tuates the need foi suitable buildings on the fish market site at a 
very early date, so that the undoubted congestion m the Darbangha 
building may be relieved. What is true of the post-graduate classes 
in this respect is equally true of the classes m the University Law 
College , it is undeniable that, for the proper working of each of these 
departments, man}' - more rooms than are now available are required 
for use as lecture halls, class-rooms and seminars 

5. The second defect which impressed us was the madequacy 
of the anangements for the advanced teaching of law The college 
has hitherto devoted its resources almost entnely to the instruction 
of students for the degree of bachelor of law This, it may be 
conceded, was inevitable, m view of the lamentable condition into 
which legal education in Bengal had drifted for nearly two genera- 
tions But the time has arrived when further developments can no 
longer be justly delayed. An attempt has indeed been made on a 
modest scale to afford guidance to the ambitious graduate m law 
who desires to proceed to the higher degree of master of law The 
regulations for this examination contemplate the advanced study 
of topics of fundamental importance, such as jurisprudence, prin- 
ciples of legislation, Roman law, private international law, Hindu 
law, Muhammadan law, history of English law and the like, and 
it is of the highest importance that there should be at least one centre 
within the jurisdiction of the University where subjects of this 
character may be adequately studied, reviewed and investigated 
from the critical, historical and comparative standpoint It may 
be that even if arrangements are made on an elaborate scale for 
these higher studies, they are not likely to attract at first a consider- 
able body of students , the truth is that we have to cieate m part 
the appetite for what we aim to supply by the orgamsation of post- 
-graduate courses m law. For this purpose, it is essential that during 
the three years’ course of study which leads up to the degree of 
bachelor of law, the student should be so trained that his powers 
of vivid thinking, acute analysis, close reasoning and clear expression 
may be well developed He should,- at the same time, be made to 
appreciate that law is the application of the ideal of justice to the 
actual affairs of life ; for it is only by such appreciation that he can 
realise that his studies are not limited to an arbitrary system of rules 
VOL, v k 
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but are organically connected with scientific jurisprudence Such 
a student alone can feel the importance and the ultimate necessity 
of post-graduate courses of the highest grade. In learning private 
and technical law, he should feel that it is not complete and not 
workable to the highest advantage if taken without its broader 
relations with universal law As the teacher leads his class along the 
ordinary galleries of every day law, he should not forget to call the 
attention of his pupils to the doors on this hand and that, which 
open into the inner halls of learning, and if possible, give them a 
glimpse within, as they pass, so that they may be the more mclmed 
to return another year and explore the treasures of which they have 
as yet no adequate idea. This aspect of the matter leads us on to 
another defect winch we noticed in connexion with this department 
of the University. 

G The third point which we desire to emphasise is that here, 
at any rate all the courses need not be- so designed as necessarily 
to meet the specific requirements of a particular examination. The 
ever expanding field of legal science contams so many topics that 
it is impossible to include them all as compulsory subjects of in- 
struction m any system of legal education. Indeed, m almost every 
branch of education, developments have proceeded so rapidly in 
recent years by reason of the extension of human learning that the 
same problem faces us for consideration. It is consequently desir- 
able that m addition to the usual courses prescribed for examina- 
tions, there should be instruction provided m other subjects such 
as public law, international law, the history and theory of law, com- 


p native jurisprudence and the science of government, which may 
aft met advanced students There might in fact be provision 
m ide for a group of studies, some of which might perhaps be regarded «- 
clmo-t .is extra-legal, such ns the history of constitutional law, a 
r " ur "‘‘ m the < out mental legal philosophies, the history of admrnis- 
iwti.e law public and private international law, the theory and 
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tho ‘'{.ill would be required. We make no reflection wliat soever on 
l ho .wlequ.iov and competence of the picscnt staff, winch includes 
mam* pj,utitioner> of npe experience and scholarship; but while 
wo realise fullv that certain depaitments of law are best taught by 
-chobiK lawwors in intimate touch with the daily life of the courts, 
<horo are •*omc topics which may with advantage be entrusted to the 
profe'^or who is aide to devote a considerable portion of his time 
to the investigation of his special subject. Thcic is, at the present 
moment on the stall of the college, only one such whole-time 
piofe-Mir namely, tiie principal, the professor m charge of the 
hbraiv may also possibly be included m the same category. But 
this is cleaily insufficient fiom the point of view w r e have outlined. 
We necoidinglv suggest that the question of the mode of appoint- 
ment to the Tagore piofc^oishq) be taken up m this connexion. 
Appointments to tins chair .ire, under the present rules, made fiom 
voar to \ear , but it is woilhy of consideration whether, when the 
Univerntv is reoiganised and a department of legal studies estab- 
lished on a comprehensive scale, that chan should not be held on 
more 01 less the same teims as the other chairs m the University. 

Ill — A special pioblem 

7. We have finally to deal with the question of the propriety 
of the simultaneous study of M A. or M Sc and BL courses by 
graduates There me, as we have already indicated, advocates 
of a rigid rule that no graduate m aits oi science should be allowed 
to undertake studies m tw*o faculties simultaneously , but after 
careful consideration of the question ive have arrived at the con- 
clusion that an mclastic rule of this description should not be laid 
down A prohibition of this character does not appear to have 
been piescubed m any umveisrty up till quite recent times , the only 
pieced ent is to be found in a provision contamed in the regulations 
imposed by the Government of India upon the newly constituted 
University of Benai es. On the other hand, we have the undoubted 
fact that ever since the establishment of the University of Calcutta, 
many graduates of distinction have simultaneously prosecuted the 
study of law and post-graduate courses m the Faculties of Arts or 
.'Science without any apparent detriment. There are also mstanees 
in winch Indian students, who have proceeded to British universi- 
ties, have been able to carry on their legal studies simultaneously 
with their studies m arts or science, and cases are known where 
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Indian students in London and even at Cambridge and Oxford 
have not only simultaneously pursued their studies m two faculties 
m the "University of their choice, but have also managed at the same 
time to keep terms m the Inns of Court and to qualify themselves 
as bamsters-at-law In our opinion, a hard and fast lule which 
imposes a disability of this description cannot be justified, except 
upon conclusive proof that simultaneous study m two faculties is so 
harmful to all students that they must be saved from their own 
indiscretion It must not be overlooked m tins connexion that 
the minimum age for giaduation m arts or science, under conditions 
existing heie, is between 20 and 21 years, whereas the average age 
of the successful graduate is neaily two yeais higher It is not too 
much to assume that young men at that age may generally be trusted 
to determine w hat is best for themselves, with the aid of such advice 
as they may be able to obtain fiom then guardians or college 
authorities. On the other hand, it cannot always be asseited that 
the studies in the two faculties aie of so diverse a character that 
then simultaneous pursuit must distinct the attention of the 
student Tlieie may, indeed, be combinations which may prove 
extiemely helpful Foi instance a student may with profit under- 
take simultaneously the study of political philosphy in the Faculty 
of Aits and of Jurisprudence m the Faculty of Law , he may m the 
'line wav mefully combine the study of English constitutional 
hut on oi Cheek history oi Roman history with Roman law , oi. 
.'gam. he may combine the study of Hindu law ruth that group 
of Sun Antic studies which includes Smnti (law) and Mima nsa 
(mle^ of interpretation) In lact, the moie we examine the 
qptMmu, the nioie obvious does it become that the suitability or 
o’Uivi e of the combined combes must depend upon a number 
<f > >>mple\ factor^ such as the physical health, the intellectual 
i i, '<tn, the special aptitude, and the antecedent training of the 
r .a ah: .1, he-ide- the natuie of the subjects selected by him. 
L » mu-' not fuitbcr entnelv overlook the social needs and 
‘ iM ,,tn ’ 111 * "■ "f the (ountn which in a manner force many n 
' ' h'» ha u ‘died the static of a fimt university degree 

! 1 1 1 ' 1 t” undut.le further studies in aits oi science as 
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all these considerations, we incline to the view that on the whole 
the wisest policy to adopt is — not to rule on a prion grounds 
that it must be harmful to students (m general or m individual 
cases) to pursue their studies simultaneously m two faculties — but 
to leave them fiee, under the guidance of then’ guardians and 
teachers, to make then choice, and then to exact from them the 
full measure of work m whatever course or courses they may have 
selected If a student who has deliberately taken up courses in 
the Faculties of Aits and Law is able to give a satisfactory account 
of himself to his teachers in both the Faculties, the propriety of 
his decision becomes unquestionable. On the other hand, if after 
a reasonable time, he is found unequal to his self-imposed task m 
either of the Faculties or m both of them the obvious course to 
follow is to lemove his name from either or both places. This, 
indeed, is a corollary to the wider lule that the student who is 
unequal to his woik m any Faculty should abandon it — it is wholly 
immaterial whether he fails to attain the standard expected because 
he is distracted by other studies or spends his time in other 
avocations Possibly, 'the bearmgs of this aspect of the matter 
have not always been fully reahsed We regard it as of vital 
importance that the authorities should impress upon the teachers 
m each faculty the absolute necessity of rigorously exactmg from 
every student the full measuie of lus work. The teacher is able 
to enforce this demand even under the existing regulations 1 
Under the regulations m both faculties, the student is bound to 
attend regularly the presenbed courses Such regular attendance 
does not imply mere physical presence at lectures If a student 
slinks his work m either faculty on the plea that he is taxed 
beyond his capacity by reason of the exacting nature of his work 
in another faculty, his name may and should be removed from 
the rolls. If this view is inexorably enforced, regularity of work 
will be promoted and the cause of discipline will be strengthened. 
We may add that it is felt by some of us that students should 
be allowed to take up their studies in two faculties, only with 


1 Tho Executive Committee of the Council of Post Graduate Teaching in Arts adopted 
the following resolution on the 25th Eobruary 1918 — 

“ That it ho notified that students who absent themselves from thei tutorial classes, or 
neglcot thoir tutorial work, will not bo promoted from the fifth year class to the 
sixth year class or sent up to the university examination, as the caso may bo ” 
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the previous consent of their deans. Much could undoubtedly 
be urged in favour of such a course, if the number of students 
to be dealt with were not so large. The judgment upon the 
question must in each case, however, depend, as we have already 
indicated, upon the investigation of so many factors peculiar 
to the individual, that the other members of the Commission feel 
that a rule of this description would either be impracticable if 
strictly applied or be reduced to a mere formality We may point 
out that in so far as a particular class of students is concerned 
there will be ample safeguard agamst unwise combinations of 
courses of study ; we refer to the students who obtam honours 
in the BA or B Sc. examinations and then proceed, on the plan 
we have outlined elsewhere, to the degree of M.A or M Sc. on 
the production of a thesis. In the case of such a student, the privi- 
lege will be granted, only on the certificate of his professor that he 
is well fitted to undertake work of this description, followed by the 
approval of the Dean of the Faculty ; and the professor and the 
dean may be trusted to make suie that the student is not so 
otherwise absorbed as to make it unsafe for him to undertake 
such exacting work. Such a hope, indeed, is encouraged by the 
action which has recently been taken by the University on the 
unanimous decision of the Post-Graduate Councils of Teaching m 
Arts and Science. The ’Councils have ruled that no student will 
be allowed a ‘freeship’ in the post-graduate classes if he simulta- 
neously undertakes the study of law. This decision has been 
based on a two-fold ground. In the first place, the student who 
is able to provide the fees required by the University Law College 
(where no freeships are allowed ) 1 can hardly be deemed so indigent 
as to deserve the award of a freeship in the post-graduate classes. 

In the second place, a really mdigent student has, in addition to his 
studies, to work for his living, and it is manifestly undesirable that a 
student who is unhappily so hampered should simultaneously 
undertake exactmg studies in two faculties. It is consequently 
plain that the teachers themselves are fully alive to the needs of the 
situation and we may leave it to them to advise their pupils and 
discourage them from embarking upon what, m individual instances, 
may prove to be unsuitable courses of study. Such helpful advice 
will be easily available when the University is reconstituted, as the 


1 Scholarships ore available, see Chapter XXII 
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scheme we have outlined m another chapter contemplates that 
post-graduate students will ultimately he attached to colleges and 
will have the benefit of the guidance of their tutors. Upon a full 
consideration, then, of all the circumstances, our conclusion is 
that an inelastic preventive rule need not be prescribed by the 
University. 



CHAPTER XL VI 

Engineering, Mining and Architectural Education. 

I — Introductcn y 

1. In Chapter XXIV, we have given a sketch of the history 
of engineering education in Bengal and of the existing conditions 
of both the higher and the lower grades of that education. Various 
aspects of the subject have been recently dealt with by two bodies, > 
the Public Woiks Department Reorganisation Committee and the 
Industrial Commission In the present chapter our object vail be 
to deal with the higher grades of engineering teaching, and we 
shall only touch on the lower grades — which have been discussed 
in detail by the two bodies above named — m so far as they are 
linked at present with the higher grades We shall also deal with 
architectural teaching. 


II — The Sihpui site. 

2 We have seen 1 that the question of the removal of Sibpur 
Engineering College from its present site has been under discussion 
since 1903 , and that the jnoposal to remove the college course 
was urged mamly on the ground of its unhealtlnness There can 
be no doubt that the health of the college has improved greatly 
in recent times From the Quinquennial Repoit on the college of 
1912-13 to 191G-17 2 it appears that the sick rate fell during the 
seven yearn precedmg the issue of the Repoit by about fifty per 
cent The letter of the Sanitary Commissioner for Bengal of April 
2nd, 1917, to the Directoi of Public Instruction which is punted 
m the volume of appendices to this report will, we tlunk, be 
held finally to dispose of the aigument foi lemoval on the ground 
of unhealtlnness Dr Bentley wiites that the college as it stands 
at pic'-ent is in a far hcaltluer position than could be found for it 
m am place to the north, south, or cast of Calcutta and that he is 


1 Ch pter XXIV, p-\r\ IS 

: l’ublt li<xl bj the 11> ng-il Secre‘-inat Dcp-jt, 1917, see pago 2 „ 
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•exceedingly doubtful, if it would be possible to name a better site 
unless it were the very centre of Calcutta, m Dalhousie Square or 
'Chowrmghee 

3 At the same time Dr Bentley thinks the site can probably 
be improved at a comparatively small cost by certain measures, 
mz . — 

(1) increasing and improving the water supply , 

(2) providing a water carriage system of sewage disposal , 

(3) improving the surface drainage of the locality and diverting 

that from the trenching ground , 

(4) abolishing the trenching ground at the earliest possible 

opportunity 


We trust that it may be possible to effect these improvements 
at an early date. 

4 The former objections to tbc Sibpur site were not only that 
it was specifically unhealthy , other objections were i.uscd The 
climate was said to be too encivalmg for satisfactory woik either 
by the staff or by students , but this statement has not been con- 
firmed by any evidence placed before us The pi ox unity to Calculi a 
was regarded as detrimental to the moials and discipline of the 
students, but this argument is a gencml argument vlnch applies 
to other students no less than to cngmceimg student- it appho-, 
indeed, less to the students m a residential college like .Sibpur 
wheie the students aic undei the full conti ol of the college authoni m-, 
than to most of the colleges in Calcutta at the pre-ent d t\ The 
other grounds put foivaid m favour of i eimn al v, eic the minit- 
ability of the then existing buildings and the nece--.it, y for ma 1 mg 
jurther jirovision foi mining ‘'indent-. The-e v.eic re i-ons r. M'U 
for making a prompt decision at the time m logard to lenve -1 
than for icmoval m it-clf The que-tion of mining \ e -hdl d< 1 
\\ith in paragraphs 2u-32 below. 


5. It was the opinion of the Calcutta Terhoael In-tn ,7 < 
nuttee. an opinion v.c believe goneiellv i'chl m Incba th t * 
civil engineering should, if po-ulhe, be t.uigl i m a re d 
college 1 , and the committee and tl eir mu'p- or. -- \' 
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engineering in Calcutta, so that the scheme for removal was only a 
scheme for partial removal 1 While we think that some of the 
reasons alleged for the removal of the Engmermg College from 
Sibpur have disappeared with lapse of time, and that others cannot 
be justified, we are bound to admit that the distance of Sibpur from 
the centre of Calcutta, 5 % miles, is a real disadvantage , and, as was 
pointed out m 1889, 2 it would have been more convenient to have 
the engineering school in proximity to the dockyards and m touch 
with the railways But we are convinced that no such spacious or 
adequate site for a residential college could be purchased for any 
reasonable figure in the neighbourhood of Calcutta , and even for 
a mainly non-residential college, the cost of a site would be very 
great, if it had to provide for large engineering shops on the scale 
of the existing shops at Sibpur. We are clearly of opinion that, 
taking' into consideration all the points we have mentioned, the 
Sibpur College should be maintained and developed on its existing 
site. As we propose that it should provide for the higher teach- 
ing of various branches of engineering the present title will no 
longer be appropriate, and we think the college should leceive 
some such title as the Bengal Engmeenng College, Sibpur. We 
have now to consider the provision that should be made for the 
various branches of the subject. 

Ill — The development of teaching m the Sibpur Engineering 

College. 

G Civil Engineering — We think it may be accepted without 
question that the Sibpur College is capable under the existing 
arrangements of giving the college traimng necessary for turning 
out competent civil engineers of university rank, and that no funda- 
mental changes are required m this department, although there is 
evidence that the piactical training which follows the collego 
teaching is insufficient 

7 The Public Woilcs Department Beoiganisation Committee 
made recommendations affecting (1) the maximum age of cntiy, 
(2) the standard of admission, and (3) the length of the college 


1 CliapUr XXIV, para= 22,. 25 nnd 20. 
1 V t'f , pan 9 
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course 1 ', ihi cc infill, ois which arc closely i n 1 cr-rcl fit c cl and must 
be considered together 

(0 The Committee propose that, the ngc of entrance should 
not exceed 3 5) on the last bnthday (ns against the then 
existing limit of 21) foi students mho had passed the 
intermediate and of 23 for students who had passed the 
bachelor's examination (limits which have since been 
modified) 1 

(n) The Committee piopose that the standard should be the- 
intermediate standard of an Indian university with. 
English, mathematics, physics and chemistry as com- 
pulsory subjects, or such European school standard as 
may be considered equivalent, but that this examination 
should be supplemented by a special entiance examina- 
tion in the four subjects named ; and the English at 
this latter examination is intended to be ‘ modem 
English including a short essay and an oral test/ 
The second examination proposed would be of a com- 
petitive chaiacter if there were more applicants than 
could be admitted It is to be remembered that'the 
present minimum standard is the intermediate examin- 
ation, taken with the subjects above-named, except that 
an alternative is now allowed between physics and 
chemistry, while both these subjects would be compul- 
sory under the new scheme. 

(tii) The Committee propose that the whole period of training 
should remain five years, as at present required fot the 
diploma , but that instead of bemg divided into four 
years’ college training and one year of practical, it 
should Consist of three years’ college training followed by 
two ‘ spent on works ’ 

8 We do not wish to trench unduly on the province of a spe- 
cialist co mmi ttee such as the one we have quoted But we think 
that m the recommendations to which we refer, they have hardly 
given due consideration to the questions of general secondary 
education and of the difficulties of medium involved While we are- 
not averse from some lowermg of the maximum age for entrance,, 
we think that it. will be ’some time before the age of 19 will be-- 


1 Chapter XXIV, para 40 (c) 
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sufficiently higli as a maximum age It will be seen from figures 
quoted in Chapter XI, paragraph 97, that the average age of matri- 
culation at the Calcutta University is about 184 and that under the 
rules proposed half the matriculates would at present be excluded 
from Sibpur, since they could not reach the intermediate examina- 
tion till over 20 We hope that improvements in secondary educa- 
tion and of the intermediate colleges will lower the age at which 
the intermediate examination is taken , but this will'take tune 

9 Rai Bahadur Lala Ganga Ram m a dissentient note proposed 
as one alternative that a bachelor’s degree in arts or science should 
be the entrance examination, with 20 as the maxim um age for 
entry We fear that this scheme would debar an even greater 
number of candidates than the scheme of the majority As a 
second alternative, the Rai Bahadur proposed that if 19 is adopted 
ns the maximum age for admission, the matriculation oi school 
leaving standard should be fixed as the minimum educational 
qualification , but this standard we regaid as too low for entrance 
to a university course 

10 Rai Bahadur Ganga Ram further raises specifically the 
question of English and writes 1 — 

“ I would also emphasise the argument adduced in paragraph 77 (a) of the 
report, that the Indian student has the disadvantage of having to prosecute 
his studies in a foreign language, and if he is to hold his own both m college 
and m after life with lus English confreres, he must have a thorough 
grounding m the language at the start, a grounding which, m my opinion, is 
not connoted by the intermediate standard ” 

Mr F A A Cowley, Chief engmeei of the Public Works Depart- 
ment, Bengal, has told us m Ins evidence that giaduates m engineer- 
ing, even under the piesent system, are unable to express themselves 
pioperly in' Enghsh 2 A good knowledge of Enghsh is of couise 
indispensable to the engineer 

We have elsewheie explained the necessity of measures for 
improving the standaid of Enghsh teaching and hojre that such 
measures will prove effective at an early date But in the mean- 
time the inefficiency m English must be taken into account not 
onlv m connexion with the enhance standaid, but also m connexion 
with the length of the couise A B A or B Sc ought no doubt 


1 Report of Tublie Works Deportment Reorganisation Committee, Volume I, page S4 

: General Memoranda, page 41 
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to be able to follow the bachelor of engineering course without 
any kind of difficulty , but if the picsent intermediate standard, 
foi the enhance qualification is i chimed, as we think that it should, 
be we have doubt i whether the thice yearn 5 college course proposed 
bv the Public Woik^ Dcpailmcnt Kcoiganisation Comnuttee w r ould 
be sufficient, foi the average student who enters at the inter- 
mediate stage and who is, and foi some time will be, handicapped, 
a^ compared with the English student, by his want of knowledge 
of the medium 

11 The proposal of the majonty would definitely bar out backe- 
lois of science fiom taking an engineering couise We think it may 
be wi^e to give the preference to men who begin their engineering 
course relatively young , but if there is room m the college w r e see no 
reason why an older but promising candidate should be barred out 
by any hard and fast rule of the kind proposed It would be suffi- 
cient, we think, to provide that, other things being equal, preference 
should be given to candidates under a prescribed age 

12 We have no difficulty m accepting the view r that two years 
practical tiaming should be required, before any degree or diploma 
is confened m civil engineering if that is regarded by the experts, 
in the subject asjieccssary But for the reasons stated we venture 
to doubt whethei the recommendation of the Public Works Depart- 
ment Iteoiganisation Committee m regard to the lowering of the- 
maximum age foi admission to 19 and the shortening of the’ college 
course from four to three years ought to be carried into effect afr 
any rate for some yeais to come 

13. The Comnuttee make one suggestion m regard to curriculum 
they write 1 — 

“ It is desirable that every civil engineer should have an elementary tra ini ng, 
in architecture, and with this object in view we recommend that, where it 
is not already the case, the elements of the subject should' be added to the- 
curricula of the engineering colleges ” 

Engineers are so often asked m India to carry out architectural 
work that there are special grounds for this recommendation, which 
we support and which falls m with the proposals we make m regaid 
to teaching architecture as a separate subject at Sibpur 2 


1 Report, para. 85 

2 Seo paras 39 and 40 below 
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14. In regard to the training in civil engineering of a grade 
lower than the university grade, the Public Works Department 
Reorganisation Co mm ittee reported as follows * — 

“ In oux proposals regarding the reorganisation of the pnbhc works depart- 
ment we have advocated the abolition of the present upper subordinate class, 
and the retention of only two classes, engineers and subordinates We recom- 
mend that the same principle should be apphed to the engineering colleges 
also since the upper subordinate appears to us to be an undesirable compro- 
mise between the engineer officer and the subordinate proper, and we believe 
that not only Government but pubhc bodies and private firms also, would be 
better served by an engineer trained and recognised as such There should, 
we consider, be only two departments of civil engineering in each college, for 
tbe training of officers and subordinates respectively, the engineers for both 
the superior and provincial Government services, and also the district 
ondneers contemplated m our reorganisation scheme, being drawn m general 
from the former class. We recognise that there are ob]ections of principle 
+n tbe oresent system under which engineers and subordmates are trained 
together m the same institution and, while recognising that no change may 
be nossible in the immediate future, we consider that when the demand for 
nnmneers -justifies the step, the ultimate policy of Government should be to 
ehminate all forms of subordinate education from the colleges and to provide 
for them m technical schools ” 

We are m general accord with the recommendations quoted so 
far as they affect Sibpur and shall refer to them again later. In 
tlie meanwlule we may point out that steps are being taken at 
Sibour in the direction indicated The sub-overseer s class has 
keen abolished, and the length of the overseer course has been 
reduced from five to four years of which three aie to be spen 
at the college, as recommended by the Committee 

15 We understand that the college is making arrangements for 

■comses to be given in civil engineering by visiting teachers 11 e 

welcome this innovation, for civil engineering is now hire otto 

branches highly specialised, and it will be of advantage to the stu- 

deSs to attend lectures by specialists on vai.ous special subjects 
dents to atten ^ J of la ilway engineering, ic- 

- SU ( C d conciete etc Later tbe school may itself peiliaps bo 

’fie to PIOV de more specialised teaching ill some rf these subjects 

«£»»».» -Tto side of the work presents 

-U greater , c _,i -hive 

aon:weta%rkr^rksD y epa rtm ent and have estahhshed thereto™ 


* Report, pva 154 
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to promotion to the higher ranks of the service , but m mechanical engineering 
which, outride t he railway •workshops, is mainly carried on by private enter- 
prise, we find that m the absence of a proper system of training, they have 
seldom attained to positions of importance and responsibility ” 

17. The pioblem of training in mechanical engineering m Bengal 
difTeis essentially fiom the conesponding problem m England 
because of the aver=cness of so many high caste Bengalis to use their 
hands and because unlike the English youth who wishes to become 
a mechanical engineer, and who in accordance with universal 
tiadition docs the woik of an oidniary woikman and accepts the 
pay of an ordinary appicnticc dunng his training, the average 
Bengali 3 ’oufli regaids such woik and such pay as beneath his 
dignity and is thcicfoic unable to acquire the practical experience 
ncccssaiy to make a successful mechanical engineer One com- 
mittee aftei another has called attention to this difficulty . 1 

18 As ne have seen , 2 a sub-committee of the Sibpur College 
lecently reported that thcie was no demand which would justify the 
local tiammg of mechanical engmeeis of the umversity type But 
this is not the piesent Anew of the principal or the staff. In their 
memoiandum 3 they point to the new situation created by the war, 
the expansion of industries due to military demands, the difficulty of 
obtaining engineers from Europe and the probability that after the 
war this difficulty will not in any way be diminished. 

“ The problem,” they 6ay, “ is a very urgent commercial problem The 
industries need the men and need them badly They are perfectly willing and 
anxious to engage competent men quite irrespective of their nationality. 
A competent Indian who can hve on a lower scale of pay than a European will 
have a great advantage Wo must, therefore, forgo ahead and that without 
delay ” 

But the Sibpur staff as a whole do not submit any scheme for 
providing a course m mechamcal engineering of a more advanced 
kind than that above given. 

19 The Indian Industrial Commission, whose enquiries have 
been carried out simultaneously with our own, and with whom we 


1 Tho general question of the aversion of high caste Bengalis to manual labour is dis- 
cussed in Chapter XXV, on Agricultural Education, para 28 

* Chapter XX I V, para 38 / 

3 General Memoranda, page 27 
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had the advantage of an informal conference, point out m their 
report 1 that — 

especially since the outbreak of the war, various causes have attracted 
public attention m an increasing degree to the predominant importance which 
mechanical engineering is now beginning to assume m this country and that 
the attention of the educated pubhc and m particular of the large ‘ mdustnal 
employers ’ has been drawn to the inconveniences and dangers that arise from 
the entire dependence of India on imported personnel for the supervision of 
engineering industries 55 

20 The Indian Industrial Commission base their plan on the 
recommendations of engineering education of the Committee of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers of 1905, which, as they say, repre- 
sented the collective experience of engineers belonging to practically 
every branch of the profession , and which they think may still be- 
taken as representmg the general views of the piofession. The 
recommendations of that Committee were as follows — 

(1) That the average boy should leave school when he is about 17 years 
of age , that much depends upon the development of individual boys, but the 
minimum age should be 16 and the maximum 18 years 

(2) That the practical training should be divided into two parts, and that- 
the preliminary stage of practical training should consist in all cases of at 
least a year spent in mechanical engineering workshops 

(3) That during workshop training, boys should keep regular working 
hours and should be treated as ordinary apprentices, be subject to discipline- 
and be paid wages 

(I) That nothing should be done m the form of evening study which would 
impose unnecessary strain upon the boys 

(5) That, as a rule, it is preferable to pioceed to a technical college on the 
completion of the introductory workshop course , but that, m the case of 
boys intended to become mechanical engineers, it may be advantageous to 
complete the practical training before entering the college , but m such cases 
it becomes important that simultaneous education during practical training 
should be secured Otherwise the boys would lose seriously during four or 
five years’ suspension of systematic study, and would be at a disadvantage on 
entering the college 

(G) That for the average student, the period of college study should be at 
least three years 

(7) That at least three to four years should be spent m practical training, 
inclusive of the introductory workshop course previously mentioned ” 

"With lcfeicnce to the foiegoing scheme, the Indian Industnal 
Commission cxpie^s themselves as follows 2 — 

“ 'ppe methods pursued m this count 15’, however, difier widely from the 
s} stem suggested abo\ e The age of boys when the} join an engineering college 

1 Report, pin 100 

s Report, pinw 107 to 100 
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m India is from, two to three years higher than that recommended Most, 
if not all, of the colleges prescribe a period of traimng in workshops after the 
completion of the theoretical courses, ]ust as we have seen m the case of insti- 
tutions giving a lower type of training , but evert this period is much top 
short to be of practical value to mechanical engineers, no attempt is made to 
subject the students to regular workshop discipline, and they are not compelled 
to attend the full working hours They go from shop to shop making notes 
and sketches, and watch others at wbrk, but, as a rule, do nothing themselves. 
This course, such as it is, broadens the outlook of students who are intending 
to become civil engineers , but it is worse than useless as an initiation into the 
mechanical side of the engineering profession 

It has been objected that educated Indians will be unwilling to submit 
to the early hours and hard conditions of workshop training This may, 
no doubt, have been the case m the past, but there aie numerous signs of a 
marked change in sentiment, and we feel confident that, if facilities are 
provided, increasing use will be made of them There are difficulties in the 
way, we admit , but they are not so great as is often supposed, and can 
be overcome 

There is, thus, as we have seen, a very decided consensus of opinion among 
practical men that the ideal method of training mechanical engineers is to 
combine workshop practice and technical instruction as closely as possible. 
To attain this end m India the workshop has been imported into the college, 
but the results have not been altogether satisfactory The atmosphere of the 
workshop cannot be obtained in the school, and the importance pf this is so 
great that we are convinced that mechanical engineers must be trained in the 
workshops, receiving supplementary class instruction m technical school 
alongside, which should, of course, be of a more advanced nature than that 
which would be provided for foremen That is to say, the mechanical engi- 
neer, by which term we mean the man who in after-life will be responsible for 
the design and construction of machinery and structural iron-work of every 
kind, should be trained m a way analogous to that prescribed for the members 
of the labouring classes who will become artisans, and the boys of a higher 
social grade and with a better general education who aspire to become foremen , 
but he should start in the workshop somewhat older and after a more prolonged 
general education In the factory, he should be regarded as a workman and 
treated as such, and paid wages which should represent the market value of the 
work he does , but he should not spend the whole of his time in the workshops 
Roughly, the time spent m the technical classes should be equal to one third 
of the total working hours of the shops, but whether this be so many hours 
a day or so many days a week matters little and may be arranged to suit local 
circumstances The mam idea underlying our conception of the proper 
method of training mechanical engineers is thus a fundamental modification 
of the current practice m India , the chief traimng ground should be the 
workshop, though the class-room is also indispensable 

After the period of apprenticeship is completed, and this should not be 
less than four years and may usually with advantage be five, those appren- 
tices who desire to specialise should be provided for in one or more of the existing 
engineering colleges, where advanced courses of instruction will be given 
in such subjects as applied mechanics, electrical engineering, the physica' 
sciences, hydraulics, the strength and properties of materials, and heat engines 

VOL. v 
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It should be recognised that these students are adults see kin g to gain knowledge 
for a very special purpose, and they should not be treated as undergraduates 
and forced to go through a rigidly prescribed course of instruction, such as is 
now provided m the engineering colleges of university rank Our general 
idea is that colleges of this status should be made accessible to advanced 
students who wish to take special, instead of complete, University degree 
courses ” 

• 

21 Tlie Indian Industrial Commission appear to advocate, 
though they are not quite explicit on the point, complete university 
courses in mechanical engineering for those who wish to take a 
college course followed by practical tra inin g, as well as special 
courses for students who have taken a combined course of workshop 
training and technical education before proceeding to the college 

22 At the present moment, as we have seen, there is only a 
three years’ course given m mechanical engineering at Sibpur, 
designed for students who start with httle or no knowledge of 
the subject It is clear that this should m many cases be supple- 
mented by more advanced courses extending over another year 
in mechanical (and in electrical) engineering if the courses aie 
to he brought up to the degree standard as proposed by the Indian 
Industrial Commission, an extension which will require additions 
both to the equipment and to the staff. 

It is to be pointed out that for the students trained on the plan 
projiosed by the Indian Industrial Commission such courses will 
baldly he required for at least four yeaTs But we think they 
should be estabhshed as soon as practicable and be made avail- 
able for the present Sibpur students. 

23. The sub-co mmi ttee of the Sibpur College referred to ill 
Chapter XXIV, paragraph 38, suggested that the mechanical engi- 
neering classes should be fed by a double stream, about half enter- 
ing the college after a system of workshop training like that now 
pioposed by the Indian Industrial Commission, the other half 
entering the college direct and taking their practical training at 
a later stage The scheme we suggest is identical with that of the 
sub-committee except that we propose with the Indian Industrial 
Commission that not only training for subordinates hut the highest 
t laming in mechanical engineering should be given at Sibpui, to 
meet the glowing needs of Indian industries We see no reason 
uhv a univeisity degTee should not he awarded in mechanical 
eturmeering to students at Sibpur But every student should pass 
either before, during, or after Ins college course, through a period 
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of practical training extending over at least three years, and not 
different or less stringent in character for those who take the 
practical training after the college course than it is for those who 
take it before the college course. It should be made plain to 
students entermg Sibpur on the mechanical side that unless they 
are willing to take such training at some period m their career it 
vail be a waste of time for them to enter on the course at all. If 

■r / 

experience shows that direct entry to the college without previous 
training in the workshops leads to unsatisfactory results this alter- 
native can be abandoned. But we think it should be tried. We 
shall discuss later the questions of requiring practical training as 
a necessary prerequisite to the conferment of a degree. 

24 As we have pointed out, the addition of a higher course 
m mechanical engineering at Sibpur will involve additions both 
to the staff and to the eqmpment. We are not prepared to make 
detailed suggestions m this matter, which should be considered by 
the new governing body of which we shall propose the establish- 
ment. 

25 Electrical engineering — In regard to electrical engineering 
the Indian Industrial Commission report a» follows 1 — 

“ We have not specifically referred to the training of electncal engineers, 
because electncal manufactures have not yet been started m India, and there 
is only scope for the employment of men to do simple repair work, to take 
charge of the running of electncal machinery, and to manage and control 
hydro-electric and steam-operated stations The men required for these 
three classes of work will be provided by the foregoing proposals for the training 
of the vanous grades required m mechanical engineering They will have 
to acquire, m addition, special experience in electncal matters, but, till this 
r branch of engmeenng is developed on the constructional side and the manu- 
facture of electncal machinery taken in hand, the managers of electrical 
undertakings must tram their own men, making such use as they can of the 
special facilities offered for instruction at the engineering colleges and the 
Indian Institute of Science ” 

Mr B 0 Gupta 2 , of the Sibpur College, told us that the present 
demand for electrical engineering students from the college was 
foi students of the foreman type, but he advocated the extension 
of the present course to four years and made a university course. 

There are at present a number offelectric light and power stations 
in India , the question whether advanced training m electrical 
engineering should be given before the demand for responsible 


1 Report, para 159 

2 General Memoranda, page 104. 
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electrical engineers has further increased in India is one for serious 
consideration We think it should be referred to the future Govern- 
ing Body of the College 

26 Mining engineering The 'projected colliery school at Dhan- 
baid — In Chapter XXVI, paragraphs 47-52, an account has been 
given of the mining education of various grades m Bengal and it 
has been shown that the training given, except at Sibpur, is inade- 
quate for the traimng of men for the first class colliery manager’s 
certificate, though it may suffice for the managers of the smaller 
collieries Even the proposed mining school at Dhanbaid as planned 
by the Committee on Mining Education m Bengal and in Bihar and 
Onssa, under the presidency of Sir Duncan Macpherson, 1913-14, 1 
would have provided ruining education of a higher secondary lather 
than of university standard The entrance qualification to the 
school was to be of the standard of the matriculation or the junior 
Cambndge local certificate The principal was also to act as 
piofessor of mining engineering Geology was to be taught as pait 
of the work of the professor of mining and surveying A thud 
professor was to have the title of * piofessoi of science and 
mathematics ’ and was to teach mathematics, chemistiy, mineral- 
ogy, assaying, coal analysis and physics The fourth professor on 
the staff was to be responsible for the training m electrical and 
mechanical engineering It is clear that a school, each member of 
whose staff is to teach so wide a range of subjects, could not under- 
take the higher tiammg lequued in the various specialised blanches 
of mining engineering The school could not, with the staff pro- 
posed, give advanced training m mining geology, m higher electncal 
technology, or m the study of fuels It might become a vei} r 
efficient school foi the tiammg lequiied foi the colheiy managei s 
ceitificate , but unless supplemented by woik elsewhere, its students 
would not be qualified for the highestposts mcollieiy engineering* 

It would inevitably specialise m coal mining and pay less 
attention to the mining of other minerals. The estimates for the 
Dhanbaid School ueie ba^ed on the intention that it should accom- 
modate about 50 students and turn out from 10 to 15 qualified 
udhciv manaseis a veai That number should find employment 
on the Indian coalfields and leave no surplus for other bianche* 
of the mining mdiutiy. 


1 Chapter XXIV, para 03 
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27. Recommendations oj Hie Indian Industrial Commission . — The 
Indian Industrial Commission have considered 1 three possibilities 
in regard to the establishment of a school of mining, (a) the 
maintenance of the present department at Sibpur, (6) the establish- 
ment of a self-contained mining school on the coal fields, (c) the 
establishment of a mining school at the proposed impeiial institu- 
tion for the teaching of metallurgy at Sakcln The Commission 
point out as advantages of the Sibpur scheme that it would be 
cheaper than the Dhanbaid scheme, that it would bring the mining 
students into contact with those studying other branches of 
engineering, and that Sibpur would possess bettei and more estab- 
lished traditions than any new institutions But they point out 
that while visits to coal mines take only a few hours from Dhanbaid, 
they take 3G hours from Sibpur, that the staff of an institution on 
the coalfields mny be in close touch not only with the latest 
development of the industry, but with employers and manageis, 
which is of advantage to students both while under training and 
while seeking employment, and that accoidmgto the Mib-com- 
mittee appointed in 191G to consider the futuie of the Sibpur mining 
class it would be hard for teacheis tlieie to secuie practical training 
for their students m collienes, while a staff at a school in the 
coal field could do this with comparative ease The Commn-ion 
regard it as a matter of importance to keep the school m clo'-e 
touch with the coalmining, and they finally point out that the 
staff of a school on the coalfields could maintain intimate relation 1 ' 
with those of its students who weie taking the practical portion of 
their course at one 01 other of the mines On the-c ground 1 ' the 
Commission prefened the Dhanbaid to the Sibpur heme They 
then compared the lelativc advantage^ of establishing a mining 
school as part of the proposed institute of technology at Sah hi 
and pointed out that a considerable saving m co-t could be effiv trd 
and a more efficient Onff and equipment pi o\ ided by combining 
in the same institution the higher forms of training for numr"- end 
mctalluigj’. But on the ground that it would be in lc" intimate 
touch with the coal- mining mdimtiy than Dhanbaid The ( <-m- 
mmsion picferred Dhanbaid to Sakehi . and they recommended idv- 
pending the establishment of the Dhanbaid b'hooj *hc < 1, -<■ at 
Sibpur should be maintained and the teaching 'te'dik 1 


1 Report of tie Indm Irda-'n 1 Co r” 1 
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28 . The need for higher mining education at Calcutta —A school 
of mining engineering which would be more advanced in standard 
and less restricted in range than that of the proposed school at 
Dkanbaid is necessary m India, and Calcutta has many special 
advantages as the situation for such a school. This statement 
is contrary to the widespread belief m the principle that a mining 
school should be upon a mining field In accordance with that 
principle, the leading eaily mining school m Britain was established 
at Camborne m Cornwall , the mining school m the United States 
which long enjoyed the highest reputation was that at Houghton 
m Michigan , the histone mining schools of Germany weie those of 
Freiberg on the mining fields of Saxony and of Clausthal m the 
mining field of the Harz ; Victoria established what w as intended to 
be its chief mining school on the gold field of Ballarat In all these 
cases as well as m others the mining school on the mining field has"" 
been surpassed by those of the educational and industrial capitals. 
The chief Enghsh mining school is in London ; that of the United 
States is in New York, of Geimany m Berlin, and of Victoria at 
Melbourne The apparent advantages of giving mining education 
on a mining field aie outweighed by less obvious drawbacks The 
school on a ruining field is isolated, and its staff are apt to lose 
touch with scientific progress The school naturally tends mainly 
to teach the mining methods which can be illustrated at the adjacent 
mines ; and thus the students get a bias for one system, instead of 
an all-round knowledge of general rmning practice Most mining 
fields are liable to decline permanently or temporarily as the mines 
aie exhausted 01 become less profitable, and the mining schools 
upon them simultaneously decline, and may be continued as general 
secondary schools Moreover, the advantage of proximity to the 
mines is less than it would appear to be at first sight The 
experience iu a mine which is of most practical value to the student 
is gained by w orking as a miner foi weeks 01 months togethei , and 
duiiug that time he must live close to the mine at which lie is 
employed The piojected site of the Dhanbaid school is two miles 
an ay from the edge of the coalfield and several miles from any 
huge coal mine , and. as the collieries nearest Dhanbaid will be 
comparatively soon worked out, coal mining will steadily recede 
fiom the site suggested for the school The inconvenience of a 
railway journey from Calcutta is insignificant to a student who is 
going to work at a mine for two months, compared with the'" 
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advantages ho would enjoy at Sibpur of contact- with students of 
other hi .inches of onginoenng nnd with the opportunity of spccial- 
)>nvz m M)inc hianch of higher technical training. Sibpur, morc- 
oioi has well-cMahlidiod ti adit ions and, ns the Indian Industual 
Commission pointed out,, aheady trains most of the students who 
obtain the first < hiss colliery managers ecitificntc; both m 191G 
and 10]7 two-tlnrds of t,he successful candidates ivcre from Sibpur. 
Further though the student, at Dhnnbnid would unquestionably 
be more likely to get, access to the mines at .Thai ia, the teachers at 
Dhanbaid would hn\c a close peisonal acquaintance with the engin- 
eer-- of the mines there, yet. the staff at Sibpur would have better 
opportune le-. of knowing the oflicials eonneoted with mines on 
other coalfields and with the metalhfeious mines which are 
ndmmisteied from Calcutta As a centre for employment in the 
Fcatteied mining fields of India and Burma, Calcutta has great 
advantages ovei a mufassal centre such as Dlianbaicl ; and Calcutta 
will piobably remain the chief administrative centre for the 
mines of Eastern India, Burma and Assam 

29 Co-operation of Sibpw with the Dhanbaid School — Never- 
theless we agree with the policy of the Macpherson Committee and 
of Messis Adams, Bober ton and Glen George m favour of estab- 
lishing a mining school on one of the Bengal or Bihar coalfields. 
The advantages of Dhanbaid me however at present counter- 
balanced by one serious though remediable objection. A school 
at Dhanbaid should co-operate with the mining department atSib- 
pur , but section II of the Patna University Act prohibits any uni- 
versity m British India except Patna University from admitting 
“ any educational institution m the province of Bihar and Orissa 
to any privileges whatever.” So long as that section remains un- 
amended the most effective forms of organised co-operation between 
the minmg school of Calcutta University at Sibpur and the 
mining school at Dhanbaid are impossible. We hope therefore that 
the section may be modified Students from Dhanbaid should bo 
able to attend at Sibpur the more advanced courses m, say, 
electrical technology, the chemistry of fuels, mining geology and 
higher surveying ; while students from Sibpur might be attached 
to the Dhanbaid School, while undertaking practical training on 
the Jhai la coalfield, or might attend special courses of lectures 
at the school on branches of colliery work. But if Sibpur cannot 
admit students from Dhanbaid to c any privileges ’ there would 
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be no basis for co-operation , and we feel bound to recommend 
that if tlie section is not amended the Bengal Government should 
not contribute to the support of a school of mines unless it is 
situated on one of the coalfields m Bengal With that qualifica- 
tion we support the proposal for the establishment on one of the 
coalfields of a school of mines which should specialise m coal 
mining and act in co-operation with the mining department at 
Sibpur, which we desire to see maintained and developed on the 
lines suggested m paragraph 32 below. 

30 The proposed Central Metallurgical Institute at Salcchi —If 
the Sibpur Mining Department teaches the mining of metalli- 
ferous ores some training will be necessary there in assaying and 
metallurgy. The Indian Industnal Commission recommends the 
establishment at Sakchi of a central specialised school of metal* 

serve all India • This proposal is not put forwaid for 
immediate adoption Hence it appears undesirable for metal- 
lurgical education to be entirely suspended m Bengal until this 
central institute be established Some instruction m general 
metallurgy at Sibpur is indispensable ; but considering the great 
advantages which Sakchi will possess for the teaching of advanced 
metallurgy we consider that Calcutta shouldnot attempt to 
compete with it m that subject A general metallurgical course, 
more elementary than that at Sakchi, should, however, be main- 
tained at Sibpur for the benefit of students of mining and 
engineering, while Sibpur students who wish to specialise m metal- 
lurgy should go to Sakchi to complete their studies 

31 Number of mining students at Sibpur — The number of mining 
students at Sibpur m the last six years is shown m the following 
table — 


Year 

Preparatory 
class , common 
to mining and 
to mechanical 
and electrical 
engineering 

Junior 

class 

Senior 

class 

Totat 

1913-14 . 

13 

7 

5 

25 

1914-15 . 

19 

7 

0 

32 

1915-10 

IS 

17 

4 

39 

1910 17 

19 

24 

0 

49 

1017-1S 

30 

20 


50 

1918-19 . 

35 

23 

14 j 

74 




1 
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In these figures, which have been furnished by the principal of 
■the college, half the total number of students m the preparatory 
■class have been counted as mining students It is clear that the 
number of mining students is steadily increasing and that further 
accommodation will be needed for them. 

32 Development of the mining derailment at Sibpur. — The 
establishment of the proposed school of mines on the coalfield, 
which would specialise m collieiy woik, would not render un- 
necessary the mining department at Sibpur, which should be main- 
tained and extended with special refeience to the mining of metalli- 
ferous ores, of various non-metallic minerals other than coal, and 
to oil-mmmg That the Sibpur College may be able to undertake 
this woik adequately we recommend the addition to the staff of 
its mining department of a lecturer on economic geology and of 
a lecturer on metalluigy and assaying ; also that the department 
should be provided with an adequate laboratory and museum , 
that the present equipment for teaching the mechanical and 
electrical branches of mining should be considerably increased ; 
and that the department should be provided with an adequate 
laboratory for assaying and metallurgy. 

33 Question of separation of training for higher and lower grades . — 
The question of separating the higher training from the lower 
training now carried on alongside it m the Indian engineering 
colleges is one for serious consideration. Mr-“L P. Tipple, 
Professor of Mathematics at Roorkee, in a paper read before the 
Indian Industrial Conference in Calcutta m December 1917, urged 
the importance of the complete separation of technical education 
and industrial and the provision for each a£ its own type of institu- 
tion, i e , technical colleges of university rank for the higher grade 
and continuation trade schools in industrial centres for the lower 
grade. We have seen in paragraph 14 above that this view was 
m its general outlines endorsed by the Public Works Department 
Reorganisation Committee. It is also endorsed bv the Industrial 
Commission. 1 

“ It will be necessary,” say the Commission. *' for Goremuerrt to con- 
sider the more general question of the part to be played cy the e- rusting engi- 
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neering colleges and the universities, in providing for the increasing need in 
India for scientific, technical and technological training We feel convinced 
that as the development of the country proceeds the number of students 
will increase and that in consequence, at no distant date it will he found 
desnable to abolish the school departments of these colleges and to 

make provision for the education of subordinates in separate institu- 
tions 5,1 

34. We concur in these views. We think it wasteful to employ 
teachers of the highest calibre for training foremen simultaneously 
with students of university rank. But we think with the Indus- 
trial Commission that a sudden change is not practicable and that 
we must wait until the number of engineering students increases 
before the Sibpur College can be converted into an institution solely 
for the training of students of the higher grade ^ 

In regard to one point a change might perhaps be made without 
much delay It has been suggested to us that the Dacca School of 
Engineering could provide training for all the subordinates re- 
quired for the Pubhc Works Department and so relieve the Sibpur 
College to this extent We have not examined the proposal m 
detail, but if it is clear that Dacca can provide the necessary facili- 
ties and that the students will be replaced > by students of a higher 
type at Sibpur we hope the proposal may be carried into effect 
promptly. 

35 Architectural education. — We have seen m paragraph 13 
above that the Public Works Department Reorganisation Committee 
have recommended that some training in architecture should be 
given to all engineering students We are disposed to think that a 
systematic training might also be given at Sibpur to students who 
desue to become professional architects In this connexion we 
had to consider two mam questions (1) whether such training is 
needed m Calcutta and (2) whether, if file-answer is*m the affirma- 
tive, it should be given at Sibpur or elsewhere 

36. The Pubhc Works Department Reorganisation Committee 
said on this point 1 2 — 

“ We are convinced of the necessity for one good school of architecture 
in India, and Bombay is the most suitable centre and will probably meet all 
requirements for the time being Provision should also be made, at places 


1 TIio institutions of lover grade the Commission vould place under the control of 
Directors of Industries 

1 Report, para 57. 
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where a demand for such men exists, for the training of architectural draughts- 
men in the various technical institutes and schools of art ” 

37. Mr H A Crouch, the Consulting Architect to the Govern- k 
ment of Bengal, in giving evidence before the. Committee in Febru- 
ary 1917, said — 

“ If a separate school of architecture were opened in Bengal he was not 
certain that there would he sufficient openings for the students to begin with, 
but they were bound to arise m time One good school in India was all that 
was required at present 5,1 

But, owing to the changes m the situation, Mr 'Crouch expressed 
a different view m giving evidence before us a year later In a 
memorandum based on Ins oral evidence he writes . — 

“ It appears to me most desirable that a school of architecture should be 
established here [ie, m Calcutta] With the present rapid growth of this 
city and considering the amount of decentralisation suggested by the report 
of the Pubhc Works Department Reorganisation Committee recently published 
there should be plenty of scope for men who pass through such a school and 
subsequently fit themselves for the practice of architecture ” 1 2 

Mr. C F Payne, Chairman of the Calcutta Corporation, stated 
to the Commission that “ there should be a big opemng for archi- 
tects m Calcutta The work is usually done by engineers ” 3 

38. A school for architecture m Calcutta might be suitably 
established either m connexion with the School of Art, where in- 
struction is now given to architectural draughtsmen, or at Sibpur. 
It is clear that each of these two institutions has its special advan- 
tages, the School of Art on the artistic side, Sibpur on the scientific. 

If the school were estabhshed at the School of Art its staff could 
give at Sibpur the special instruction needed by engineers, which 
would form only a relatively small portion of the engineering course 4 
.But it would be more difficult, and probably impossible for the 
Sibpur engineering staff, to give at the School of Art the relatively 
larger amount of training in engineering required by students of 
architecture, which would include such subjects as materials, build- 
ing construction, stresses and strains, reinforced concrete, etc Mr. 
Crouch definitely prefers Sibpur to the School of Art on the ground 
that it would avoid duplication of staff. There is also the question 


1 Appendix to Report of the Public ork. Department Reorganisation Comm-tt- 
Volume H, Question 1145. 

2 General Memoranda, page 42 . 

3 Question 15, oral evidence 

4 Para. 13 above. 
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•of actual site to be considered ; there would be no diffi culty m 
providing an adequate site at Sibpur. 

39 Mr Crouch suggests the establishment of a three years’ 
course in architecture, with the present intermediate examination m 
arts or science for the entrance standard , and adds that on the 
■completion of this course cC a further two years’ course m the office 

of a trained' architect would be necessary before a man 

could be considered thoroughly qualified to practise architecture 
It seems to us that the University might quite suitably grant a 
■degree in architecture in connexion with a course of this kind 
40. Teaching staff m architecture — We quote in extenso the 
passages from Mr Crouch’s memorandum 1 relating to the teaching 
staff : — 

“ The architectural side of Sibpur should be placed under a professor of 
architecture who m the first case would piobably have to be recruited horn 
Great Britain He should have had previous experience m teaching, should 
lecture on the history of architecture, mouldings, features and ornaments 
•of the various periods, on the principles of design, on sanitary science and on 
town planning 

On the assumption that the staff of the Engineering College would be 
able to instruct both the architectural and engineering students m subjects 
common to them both I think a professor of architecture with the aid of one 
assistant master would prove a sufficient staft for the architectural side of the 
college, provided admissions are limited to 20 students each year On the 
other hand, if the staff of the college were not available for the architectural 
students it would be found necessary to appoint two assistant masters It 
would, I think, be an advantage for the engineer students to attend the course 
on town planning on the architectural side oi the college 

A great deal must depend on getting the right type of man in the first 
instance as professor of architecture Such a man could, I think, be recruited 
on a 10-year agreement, the first three years of which could be on probation, 
provided sufficient terms and a bonus at the expiration of the period were held 
out as an inducement I suggest that he should be allowed free quarters and 
have the rights of private practice'f-He should receive a salary of not less 
than Bs 800 per month in the first year, rising by annual increments of 
Bs 50 until the end of his agreement and be allowed to contribute to a pro- 
vident fund on a scale not lower than the railway provident fund, viz , a 
compulsory contribution of T hth of his salary, a bonus of 100 per cent, on 
his contribution and 4 per cent compound interest The above are the mini- 
mum terms a good man at all conversant with the conditions of life in 
Calcutta is likely to accept It may prove necessary to improve the terms to 
induce the right type of man to join Government service for only ten years 
The assistant master u ould also in all probability have to be recruited from 
England m the first instance I suggest that he should receive a salary of 


1 General Memoranda, page 42 
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Rs 400 with annual increments of Rs 40 and the privilege of contributing, 
to a provident fund similar to the one I have described ” 

41. Residential arrangements —The residential arrangements at 
Sibpur which we have briefly described 1 m the first part of the 
report appear to us inadequate We are of opinion that one or 
more hostels should be built without delay providing a number of 
single rooms We would uige that unless suitable accommodation 
can be provided at an early date at Sibpur for the number of 
students who may be reasonably estimated as necessary to meet the 
needs ot the engineering and mining industries, the residential, 
restrictions should be removed Non-resident students should be 
required, like the students ot the other colleges, to live under 
carefully supervised and approved conditions 2 ; and they should be- 
lequired to attend as punctually as the resident students The 
distance of Sibpur from Calcutta may no doubt make it difficult, 
but we think it would not be impossible to secure the fulfilment 
ot these conditions A prompt and adequate increase in the hostel 
accommodation fnight of course render the admission, of non- 
resident students unnecessary. 

42. Facilities for Muslim students. — We recommend that the 
present facilities for Muslim students should be continued 

IV — Futme government of the Sibpw Engineering College and 
idations ivith the University of Calcutta 

43. The present college at Sibpur is, as we have seen, a Govern- 
ment college 3 The ‘ Governing Body ’, like the corresponding body 
for the Presidency College, has powers lather greater than those 
of the governing bodies of other Government colleges, especially 
the power of spending each year a consolidated grant , this, m 
the case of the Sibpur College, amounts for the year 1918-19 to 
Rs 46,500, a substantial sum 

44 Mr B Heaton, the piesent pimcipal of the college, writes 
on page 3 of his Quinquennial Repoit foi 1912-13 to 1.916-17 : — 

“ 1 may definitely say that from the Principal’s point of view the possession 
of a Governing Body merely increases work and does not appear to expedite 
either business or secretariat decisions A Governing Body such as we have 
now, composed so largely of high officials absent for months in Darjeeling and 
touring constantly when in the plains, can seldom be called together Experi- 
ence has shown that they cannot meet conveniently more than three times 

1 Chapter XXTV, para 40 (&) 

2 Chapter XXXIX 

3 Chapter XXIV, parn. 40 (m) 
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yearly— March, July and November or December. Much business has to 
-wait these meetings ; only the more urgent items can be settled m circulation.” 

The Principal in this passage appears to have in mind a ‘ Govern - 
ing Body 5 of the present type entirely subordinate to the Depart- 
ment. 

45. In a memorandum drafted by the Principal of the Sibpur 
Engineering College, and signed by six members of the teaching 
staff (with certain expressions of dissent to which we shall refer), 
the immense complexity of the present system of administration 
•and the delays involved in carrying out any change are pomted 
out 1 In regard to the actual administration of Sibpur College the 
only definite change which the staff propose is that it should b e 
transferred from the department of education to a department of 
industries. They further suggest that the connexion with the 
TJmversity should be severed. 

46 The complaint of the Sibpur staff against the University 
is based on three grounds. 2 In the first place they complain of the 
great difficulty and delay mvolved m getting alteration made m 
the course We have summarised elsewhere the process as described 
by Mr. Heaton 3 ; we fully sympathise with the view that changes 
in university curricula should be made with far greater ease than 
is the case at present and we have made general recommendations 
with that end m view 

47 The second ground of complamt is that persons who are 
not experts fix the percentages for a pass at the university examin- 
ation and that to change the percentages to what the staff think 
reasonable and to what their students could easily respond would 
be * a very heavy task.’ But this ground of complamt appears to 
he theoretical ; so far as we are aware no proposal has been made 
recently to increase the percentage for a pass at university examin- 
ations, nor has the proportion of passes been very high. We have 
dealt elsewhere with the general question <?f pass-marks, and hope 
that under the scheme which we propose each Faculty will be able 
to exact from each candidate the degree of proficiency which it 
rewards as necessary to keep faith with the pubhc m regard to the 
umveisity certificates and diplomas. We do not legard the present 


1 General Memoranda, page 31 

1 Ibid ] nge .2 

3 Ctapt'-r NXVHI, para= 05 CG 
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examination scheme in civil engineering as satisfactory m principle 
because it appears to uS possible under the scheme for students 
to pass the examination as a whole and yet be deficient in the 
knowledge of subjects essential for every civil engineer 1 The 
scheme, which was framed presumably by the Faculty of Engi- 
neering compares unfavourably from the professional point of view 
with the regulations m the Faculty of Medicine. We have, 
m Chapters XVII and XL, indicated the general principles on 
winch such examinations should m our judgment be based. 

48. The third ground of complaint is expressed as follows : — 

“ For all practical purposes, the connexion with the University is dis- 
astrous and prevents the development of the college as a self-governing insti- 
tution Members of engineering and industrial firms (all very busy people and 
the future employers of our students) are effectively prevented from interesting 
themselves in the courses wo teach and our arrangements for training and 
consequently in the type of lad we turn out and ask them to employ 
The practical value of the present connexion with the University is merely 
one of ‘ window-dressing ’ We tell the public that we train for a univer- 
sity degree and this helps to attract students ” 

49. It is to be remembered that the only department of Sibpur 
College which is m any way related to or controlled by the Univer- 
sity at present is the Civil, Engineering Department, of which we 
have heard no complaints and which appears to be m a healthy 
condition ; if the mechamcal and electrical course had been con- 
trolled by the University the criticism of the staff would have 
been more easy to understand But we think it would be difficult 

,,to show that the Sibpur College under present conditions has m 
any way been damaged by its connexion with the University. 
We shall return later to the question of relations with the 
engineering , firms 

50. The memorandum of the Sibpur staff does not propose 

any change m the constitution or powers of the present c Governing 
Body ’ of the College , but suggests that an — , 

“ enlarged Board of Visitors, or whatever name may be given to such a 
body should absorb the functions of the Faculty of Engineering and the Board 
of Studies m Engineering, also of the Jomt,Techmcal Examination Board, 
and it should be entrusted with the control of Engineering and Diploma courses 
throughout Bengal . . This Board would include advisory boards for 
(a) Civil Engineering, ( b ) Mechanical and Electrical Engineering and (c) Mining, 
who would advise Government concerning the development of education 
throughout Bengal From these advisory boards, a Board of Studies and 


1 Chapter XXIV, para, 40(c). 
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Examinations would be formed This will provide for the proper co- 
ordination of syllabus, teaching arrangements and examinations which is- 
now lacking and will enable practising engineers and employers to be very 
closely associated with this important work ” 

This new body would, according to the memorandum, conduct 
examinations and awaid diplomas and degrees It would be 
the present Board of Visitors, described m Chapter XXIV, para- 
graph 40 (m), with slight additions and modifications. 

51 Of the seven signatories to the memorandum, three have 
given evidence dissenting wholly or m part from the proposals 
m so far as they affect the University. Mr R. X Sen fervently 
hopes “ for the day when the various branches of knowledge and 
intellectual pursuits shall find full and free scope for then healthy 
growth and natural development within the Calcutta University 
as m some of the modern universities of the United Kingdom ’ ?1 
Mr. T. H Richardson writes 1 2 — 

“ I would not approve of a technical college giving a B E degree A 
university degree should mean a good general as well as technical education 
alongside of students in other subjects It is not a question of which system 
is best, but one system ought not to pretend it gives the same as the other ’* 

Mr B C Gupta 3 told us that he — 

“ was not in favour of separating the higher ranges of study from the 
University , there should be a faculty of engineering composed of practical 
engineers and the professors in engineering Indians appreciate the Univer- 
sity connexion The degree popularises the profession ” 

The view that the universities should take part in higher techno- 
logical training is endorsed by the overwhelming majority of our 
coirespondents 4 and it is the view taken by the Industrial Commis- 
sion 

52 After explammg the lines on which they think the engineeimg 
colleges should be developed into technological institutes, the 
Industnal Commission continue 5 — 

“ We regard it as certain that public opinion will demand that these colleges 
shall be connected with the local universities and that the students shall be 
able to obtain university degrees To this we think no serious objection can 
be raised, provided that the terms of association leave the colleges free to frame 
their own courses of studv reserving to the Senates of the Universities the 
rwht to prescribe which shall be selected as qualifying a student to enter for a 

1 General Memoranda, page J7 

! Ibi'l , page 42 

3 Ibid , p 103 

4 Chapter XLVTII, para 3. 

1 Report, para 100 
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university degree The internal administration of the colleges should bo 
controlled by a Board or Council, the members of winch might be nominated 
by the Department of Industries, the Umversity, and pubhc bodies represent- 
ing employers This Council should have the privilege of delegating a certain 
number of its members to represent it on the Senate ” x 

53. The proposals of the Indian Industrial Commission are m 
general accordance with our own views on this matter , and we 
propose that Sibpur College should become a constituent college 
of the University with a constitution similar to that which we have 
proposed for Presidency College. 1 2 We regard it as essential for 
its welfare that it should be brought into close touch with the new 
Indian Institute of Engineers and with the great engineering 
firms m Calcutta and that they should be interested m its manage- 
ment 

54 We subjoin as an appendix a certam number of opmions 
furnished to us by some of the great engineering firms of Calcutta 
m regard to (I) the likelihood of an industrial development and 
of an increased need for engineers trained m India after 
the war, (2) the question of freeing Sibpur Engineering College 
from Government control and transferring its management to a 
Governing Body on which the engineering firms as well as Govern- 
ment would have substantial representation, (3) the willingness of 
the firms to admit to their workshops, either before or after they 
have finished their college course, or possibly on the * sandwich ’ 
system, a number of Sibpur students duly qualified and individually 
approved These questions are closely related, and we attach 
importance to the opimons expressed m regard to them. We behevo 
with the Industrial Commission and with the majority of the firms 
/whom we have consulted that the demand for engineers trained 
m India is bound to increase , and though some firms are doubtful 
as to whether India can ever tram responsible engineers we think 
the successful experience on the civil engmeeimg side, and the 
fact that there are now successful chemical works, porcelain 
works, tile works, and tanneries m Bengal entirely run and managed 
by Indians shows that there is every reason to believe that Bengal 

1 It is clear that tho Indian Industrial Commission mean by tho Council a body with 
much wider powers than tho present ‘ Governing Body ’ In anothor passage in their 
Roport < para 178, they say of tho colleges that “ their expenditure should be adminis- 
tered and their teaching controlled by joint boards on which tho Department of Indus- 
tries, tho local University, and tho employers, should bo represented 

2 Chaptor XXXIV, Section XIV, more especially paraa 158-1 GO 
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will be able before long to produce highly trained Indian mechanical 
engineers But for that development to take place successfully we 
feel that the concurrence of the engineering firms is essential Their 
help is essential both in the management and guidance of the 
colleges and for the provision of the workshop training. The 
memorandum shows that some of the most important Calcutta 
firms are willing to assist in. both directions But their assistance 
would, we feel, be more readily secured under a system which 
did not require the creation of any important post and the 
consideration of any substantial fresh expenditure to be referred 
to Government, as at present 

55 We believe that the important Government departments 
dealing with engineering, including the new Imperial Department 
of Industries of which the Industrial Commission propose the crea- 
tion, the public authorities in Calcutta deahng with engineering 
such as the Municipality and the Port Trust, and the large engineering 
firms m Calcutta could together provide the major part of the per- 
sonnel of a Govermng Body to which Government, with due safe- 
guards for audit and mspection, could hand over the control of 
the Sibpur Engineering College with perfect) security. Such a 
body would be able to act with an efficiency and expedition 
impossible under the present arrangements 

56 Proposed Governing Body of Sibpur College — We suggest 
that the Governing Body of the College should be constituted 
as follows — 

One member appointed by the Government of India to represent the 
Imperial Department of Industries, if such a Department is created 

Seven members appomted by the Government of Bengal, provision being 
a for the representation of the Public Works Department, the Depart- 

lnnuv. . — ' 1 — iAis~ •~*»ial TVrjartmcnt of Industries, if 

ment of Public Instruction, the prervi nnisi ^ 

established, Railway'; Engineering Industries, Mining and Architecture 
The Principal of the College, cx-officio 

Two members appomted by the Academic Board of the College 
The Vice-Chancellor of the University, or if he is unable to serve somo 
person appointed to act in Ins stead by the Executive Council of the Univer- 
sity and one other university representative appomted by the Executive 
(’ouncil 

Two persons co-opted by the Governing Body to represent Engineering 
Industries (if the Governing Body constitute a Board of Visitors, these two 
j e--<*ns to be elected by that Board) 

'1 v.o or mor ■ person^ appointed by the Indian Institute of Engineers, 
v In n con-tiUitcd. 
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One person appointed by the Mining and Geological Institute. 

One person elected by tho Bengal Chamber of Commerce, to represent 
Engineering Industries. 

Ono person elected by the Faculty of Science of tho University. 

57 We think the Chairman should be appointed in the first 
instance by the Government of Bengal for a period of (say) five 
years, but that his successor should be appointed by the Governing 
Body from among their own number. 

58 . The members of the Governing Body, other than ex-officio 
members, should be appointed for a period of (say) four years 
and should be re-eligible . 1 Provision should be made for the 
simultaneous retirement of half tho members 2 We think that any 
member absent fiom Calcutta for more than six months should 
vacate Ins seat on the Governing Body The Governing Body 
should be required to meet not less than six times in the year ; and 
not less than three of the meetings should be held at the college 
itself In view of the consideiable representation of business men 
on the Board we think that some of the meetings might conveniently 
be held m Calcutta We think it undesirable that the principal 
should, as at present, be required to act as secretary to the Govern- 
ing Body, and that it should have a special secretary 3 

59 Outline o / povoeis and duties of the governing body — Wc 
think it would probably be convenient to establish the governing 
body under a charter with definite rights and responsibilities. 
Government might b'e willing either to hand over the land and 
buildings to the governing body under conditions which would 
preclude the real property from being alienated or mortgaged or 


1 An oxcoplion might bo advisable m reaped of tho representative or representa- 
tives of tho Aoadomio Board Rotirmg members of tho Board should not bo ro oligiblo 

until after a cortain pouod • 

3 Tho rota might bo established by arranging that tho initial period for half tho mem- 
bers, selected by lot, should bo six yoars instead of four 

3 Wo think that tho principal should bo in aotivo contact with tho teaching work of 
tho collcgo and should not havo tho greater part of Ins timo taken up with secretarial work 
or details of routine Tho Dean of tho largest engineering collogo m London, the City 
and Guilds Collogo, who fulfils tho functions of principal, is also a university professor of 
engineering and takas an aotivo part in tho teaching and investigation carried on at tho 
collogc Tho fact that Sibpur is a residential collcgo must necessarily however make tho 
administrative duties of tho principal heavier than thoso of tho principal or dean of a 
non residential collogo 

M 2 
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used for any purpose not defined in the Charter ; or (2) it might 
transfer the real property to Trustees on behalf of the governing 
body ; or (3) it might retain the real property and transfer the 
user of it for purposes specified in the Charter to the governing 
body. We think: either the first or third course would probably be 
simpler than the second. 

60. Government should undertake to pay to the governing 
body an annual sum of a stated amount (subject to periodic revi- 
sion) to provide for the expenditure of the* college We hope that 
endowments and gifts might be received both for plant and annual 
expenditure from private benefactors and especially from firms 
interested in the success of the college , but the mam expenses of the 
college would no doubt have to be provided as in the past from 
Government funds We think the expenditure should be audited 
by Government auditors ; and the college should be required to 
furnish to the Governments of India and Bengal an annual report 
on the working of the college together with the audited accounts. 
The governing body would (subject to certain important rights of 
the Academic Board) manage the affairs of the college generally. 
They should be empowered to appomt advisory committees to 
include persons not members of the governing body , and, subject 
to restrictions in regard to the expenditure of money and to the 
provisions of the Charter generally, such committees might m some 
cases, m addition to advisory powers, receive executive powers. 
By means of such committees the governing body could secure 
a wider range of advice than could be represented on the governing 
body consistently with its being of a manageable size The govern- 
ing body should have power, after report from the Academic Board, 
to fix the fees, the conditions for admission, the curricula, and all 
legulations for the awaid of certificates and diplomas other thau 
university degrees or diplomas.' 

Cl. Appointment of the staff of Sibpur College — As m the case 
of Dacca University and the other Government colleges the question 
of staff offeis special difficulties 1 All the senior members, and the 
great, majority of the other members of the staff, belong — as we 
have seen m Chapter XXIV— to the Indian Educational Service, 
the Provincial Educational Service or the Subordinate Educa- 
tional Service 


1 Clmpte^ XXVIII, para-- 0 J 110, XXXIII, paras 52 57. and L, paras 21 2S 
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02 In regaid to tlie question of staff tlie Public Works Depart- 
ment Reorganisation Committee reported as follows : — 


“ The question of the sources from which the professorial staff should ho 
recruited is one upon which wo received a considerable amount of evidence and 
several witnesses have suggested that it would bo advantageous to recruit a 
larger proportion of the professors of engineering from officers of tlie public 
works department with practical experience of engineering in India. Wo 
consider that such teaching appointments would not bo likely to attract 
suitable officers, as the best engineers would probably be unwilling to abandon 
their practical work for professorial posts and that, even if good engineers 
were attracted, they would not necessarily make good teachers In general 
the existing staffs appear to us to be satisfactory, and we recommend a con- 
tinuance of the present system of direct recruitment ; wo would however 
make an exception m regard to the post of principal, leaving it to the local 
Government concerned to fill vacancies by the appointment of an engineer 
or of an educational officer, as may be most suitable Subordinate posts m 
the college may be filled, as at present, by a proportion of subordinates of the 
public works department, but great care should be exercised in selecting them. 
It would also, m our opimon, be advantageous to arrange for semor officers 
of the department or distinguished private engineers to give from time to 
time courses or single lectures based on their experience of practical work. 
In time it may also be desirable to create honorary chairs to bo filled by dis- 
tinguished members of the profession, who would give a course of lectures on 
the lines followed at medical colleges 1,1 


63. In regard to tins matter the Indian Industrial Commission 
report as follows — 

“ The provision of teachers for the various grades of education described in 
this chapter is not a question that needs discussion at any great length. For 
instruction in the higher branches of engineering and technology, wo must 
look to the University colleges and technological institutes to provide 
teachers They will be trained under the influence of men of high attainments 
engaged m original work, who will present their subjects m a way that will 
evoke a real and abiding interest among the students, and ensure that men 
who pass through their classes are thoroughly imbued with a clear knowledge 
of their subject and of right methods m dealing with if. Borne of these will 
be fitted for teaching work by a natural capacity for the clear exposition of 
ideas It must be remembered that research and what may be termed 1 work- 
shop practice ’ are themselves the best .possible training for those fn'ud^er 
which a teacher largely uses, and that in consequence, in the case of m Ir? 
outside the hne of general education, special fiaining schools*or colleger 
unnecessary and even likely to he a disadvantage, Tfe-rc is not th- os 
piobability that educational appointments will fail bo attract ra*r~ "vust nz 
been trained for technological or industrial work, Compared 
life, the work of a teacher in a school or eoJkge off ton inducers 
large number of persons who prefer a certain amount of ear/; 
worry to the strenuous existence which is e'-v;nt?a) pocoecaik:: 



1 Report of the Public Work/* ('//,/ (/j.nk'Ji'K 

page 76 
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concerns. Appointments as teachers will naturally be sought after by men 
who feel that they have some special aptitude for such work, and provided 
suitable selections are made, actual experience m teaching will ultimately 
produce the high type of men required >n 

64. We feel considerable doubt whether the present service 
system will secure in future the right kind of teacher for first rate 
teaching of mechanical and electrical engineering. It is held 
m, we believe, the majority of universities and higher technological 
institutions of the present day, both m Great Britain and m 'America, 
that it is of importance to the efficiency of a technological depart- 
ment that its head should be kept in touch with current advances 
by the opportunities of private consultant practice, provided that 
this is not allowed to take up an undue share of his time We 
discuss this point at greater length in its apphcation to techno- 
logical teaching generally m Chapter XL VIII, paragraph 23 ; we need 
only say here that in no subjects does it seem to us more necessary 
that the teachers should be m touch with actual practice than m 
civil, mechanical, electrical and mining engineering , and we think 
that, subject to the approval of the principal or of the govermng 
body of the college, the head of each department of the college, 
and possibly some senior assistants, should be allowed to take a 
certain amount of consulting practice. We think it probable that 
the college might in future be more likely to attract the men whom 
it needs if it were m a position to offer short-term appomtments 
with a substantial bonus for the occupant at the end of the , term, 
as an alternative to life appointments with a pension only obtain- 
able at the end of long service. It ought to be free to vary the 
conditions of service so as to secure the best men available within 
the limits of its resources For many years to come the majority 
of the staff of the college, especially on the mechamcal and elec- 
trical side, must necessarily be drawn from engmeers trained m 
Europe or Am erica, of whom many will be unfamiliar with Indian 
conditions and will require safeguards m respect of then tcnine 
of office not less reassuring than the present Government safeguard. 
We have shown elsewhere m what way we think such safeguaids 
can be given 2 

65. In cases where th^ govermng body desires the head of 
a department to have the title of professor or reader in the Uni- 


1 Report of tho Indian Industrial Commission, pira 17G 
5 Chapter XXXIII, para 55 
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versify it Mould make use of the arrangements described m Chapter 
XXXIV. paragraphs 1 12-120 under which it would secure the help 
of engineering specialists either m England or in Calcutta in the 
selection of the best candidates, but retain the ultimate right of 
veto m case the governing body disapproved of the choice made 
As the governing body would be represented on the Committee of 
Selection, whether that Committee met m London or in Calcutta* 
such a veto would, we imagine, be rarely used 

GG. In cases where university titles were not desired by the 
governing body for the occupants of particular posts they would 
be free to make their own selection, subject to the general 
conditions laid down for constituent colleges 1 It is clear that if the 
Univeisity is to take the responsibility of guaranteeing the 
satisfactory character of the courses attended by students to 
whom it grants a degree it must have effective safeguards to 
secure that the stall who deliver those courses have qualifications 
regarded by the Univei sity itself as adequate 

G7 The present Board of Visitors 2 meets very rarely and takes 
but a small part m the affairs of the college. We have some 
doubts as to the precise value of such a body, with almost purely 
nominal powers We think that it should not be continued as a 
statutory body under the Charter which we propose, but that 
the governing body should be empowered under the Charter, if 
they see fit, to re-establish a Board of Visitors , and that if they 
do so the Board should elect two of the members of the Governing 
Body to represent engineering industries. The Board, if consti- 
tuted, should include a wider representation of the engineering 
interests of Calcutta than at present , and should be invited to 
meet at least once yearly to inspect the college and to receive 
and consider the annual report The Board might convemently 
furnish, members for the advisory committees which the Govern- 
ing body is empowered to appoint , but, under the constitution 
which we propose, the governing body would not, we think, have 
any diffi culty m finding the members for such advisory committees 
by direct application to the members of the engineering profession 
in Calcutta. 


1 Seo Chapter XXXIV. 

8 Chapter XXIV, para 40 (m) 
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« 

68. The Academic Board,. — There should be an Academic Board 
consisting of — 

(1) the heads of departments of the college, 

(2) other teachers of the college appointed in such manner 

as the Governing Body may decide 

This body would correspond roughly to the present ^College 
Council,’ informally constituted by the principal, with some 
additions 

i 

The principal should be the Chairman of the Academic Board. 
The Board should settle all details of time-table and curricula 
subject to the general regulations of the governing body, and would 
play an important part in the - administration of the college ; it 
should meet regularly and have power to report to the Governing 
Body on all academic matters and on the management of the 
college generally. It should keep minutes of its proceedings As 
the work of the college grows it may be necessary for the Academic 
Board to have specialist committees to deal with the various subjects 
of the curriculum , but this is a matter for later consideration 
The teachers would of course be represented on the advisory com- 
mittees constituted by the Governing Body. 

69. Relations of the Sibpur College ivith the University of Calcutta — 
The college should be a constituent college of the University of 
Calcutta 1 and as such would have representation on the Court 
and the Academic Council 2 The Faculty of Engineering would be 
•composed of the principal teachers of the college together with a 
certain number of experts in engineering , and the Academic 
Council would also include, besides teachers of engineering, a certain 
number of external experts in engineering. It is probable that 
some, at any rate if not all, of these experts would also serve on 
the Governing Body of the Sibpur College. 

The conditions for degrees, ‘diplomas and otheT distinctions 
within the purview of the Faculty would be regulated by the Faculty 
subject to the control of the Academic Council and m the case of 
more important matters by ordinance 

70. It is to be remembered that, unlike the present Senate, 
the Academic Council will Be constituted almost entirely of teachers 


1 Chapter XXXIV, Section XII 

1 Chapter XXXVII, Section VII. 
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tciiotbcr with experts in certain professional subjects; and apart 
from question*' affect nip general University policy, each Faculty 
will m effect, manage its own affairs. It is mainly in legard to such 
matter" as entrance qualifications and the total length of the uni- 
versity course that, the Academic Council may be expected to stipu- 
late that the rcquncmcnts of a paiticular Faculty shall not fall 
below the minimum m other matters each Faculty should have 
great, freedom to regulate its own courses and requirements for 
examinations 

t 

71 We believe that the scheme that we propose wall lead to 
hainionious working between the Engineering College and the 
University and that the connexion wall be beneficial to both ; to 
the college because of the prestige which it wall gam from the oppor- 
tunities offered to its students to obtain university degrees and 
because of the contact of its teachers wath teachers m the allied 
subjects of chemistry, physics, geology, and mathematics , to the 
University, reciprocally, because of the variety given to its studies 
and of the breadth of view gamed m discussions affecting univer- 
sity policy as a whole by the representation of engineering interests. 

72 In dealing wath the relations between the college and the 
University w r c have not yet touched on architecture, which, though 
it can be conveniently taught m the same institution as engineering, 
has closer relations on its artistic side with the Faculty of Arts than . 
to the Faculty of Engineering 1 We think the Faculty of Engineer- 
ing should constitute m the first instance a Board of Studies m 
Architecture of which a ceitam number of members would be 
chosen from the teachers m the Faculty of Arts dealing with 
subjects cognate to architecture , but we prefer not to make more 
detailed suggestions m regaid to this matter The constitution 
which we propose for the University is sufficiently elastic to enable 
it to provide for the academic needs of architecture as they 
gradually develop e. 

! 

V — University degrees m engineering 

73. As' we have pointed out m Chapter XXIV 2 new regulations 
have recently been introduced m engineering m the University 


1 Paras. 36-40 above 

* Parti. 40 (c) 
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allowing the two examinations in engineering to be taken c by com- 
partments 5 We think the principle adopted is sound , but the 
regulations in their present form present a number of ambiguities 
as to the sense m which the words £ subject,’ c branch ’ and 1 aggre- 
gate of marks ’ are used, and these ambiguities, which materially 
affect not only"the fate of individual candidates, but the actual 
character of the degree, should be removed It is for the Univer- - 
sity, for instance, to determine clearly whether a student should be 
required to show a minimum knowledge of c applied physics ’ or of 
‘ applied chemistry,’ or whether he should be allowed to pass with 
zero marks m either subject provided that he reaches a determined 
a gg re g a f e l and again the University must deteimme clearly 
whether, where the word c aggregate ’ is used m reference to an 
examination whichmay be taken m two sections, the aggregate 
refeis to each section taken separately or to the two sections con- 
sidered together We do not wish to prejudge the answers to these 
questions They must be considered in the light of the purpose of 
an engineering degree as a whole and the nature of the guarantee 
which the University wishes to offer to the public m respect of eveiy 
student who takes it 1 

74 The question of guarantee raises another point of fundamental 
importance It is generally accepted that no person is lit to under- 
take responsible work as an engineer at any rate m the civil, mechani- 
cal and mining blanches without practical training m an office* 
m works or in the field , though we beheve that a certain number of 
electrical engineers have taken responsible posts immediately on the 
completion of a college course Considering the first tlnee branches 
only, the question anses whether the University should (1) give a 
guaiantee only m lespect of c engineering science,’ meaning the 
science on which engineering is based, and for which it can make 
itself fully responsible , or whether (2) it should also make itself 
responsible fof the practical work done by the student outside the 
University, and give a guarantee in respect of £ engineering ’ 
The Univei sity of London and some other universities, accepting the 
fiist alternative, give degrees not m engineering but m engineering 
science, the title of such degrees being B Sc (engineering). The 
geneial argument adopted in favour of this view is that a univer- 


1 Chapter XVII, paras. 3S-45, and Chapter XL, paras 1-2 
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.* i! \ on mini proprrh judge of pi judical 1 mining and that such 
practical training *-hrmld l»o <‘crt ified In a diploma of a professional 
body *-11011 a*- the Institution of (.'i\ij Engmocis or the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineer*- or the Institution of Mining and Metal- 
lmgv At present no suoh body of corresponding status exists in 
India, although a general engineering institution is in course of 
lonnation 1 We hn\ e sonic doubt as to whether such a body ivould 
be actually better qualified to form an opinion as to the value of 
practical work than a faculty of engineering paitly composed of 
teachers, partly of practical engmecis such ns we suggest foi the 
Vim ersitv of Calcutta An all-India piofcssional institution \vould r 
how c\ or, have certain ad\ anl ages over a university m being able to 
deal with engineering films m relation to the conditions of employ- 
ment of engineering students all over India It will take some 
tunc before the certificates of such an institution can be recognised 
in India, and m the meantime the University must decide on its 
ov. n policy If it continues to use the title bachelor of engineering, 
we think it should insist (as does the University of Madras) on a 
period of certified practical woik as a pre-iequisite to the degree 
But we would suggest that the question of such practical require- 
ments might be discussed at an early date between the university 
authorities in the various presidencies and provinces and the new 
engineering institution, aftei which each university would be free 
to adopt its own policy m this matter. 

VI. — Some suggestions of the Indian Industrial Commission" for the 
development of engineering education 
75 The Indian Industnal Commission make certain suggestions 
m regard to the development of engineering education on which 
we wish to comment, with special reference to conditions m Calcutta, 
which differ m some respects from those m other engineering 
centres. e 

70 The Commission anticipate that industrial expansion will 
justify the starting of departments of general technological chemis 
try m the engineering colleges which, m each college and teaching 
university, will specialise to the extent necessary to meet at any 
rate the more prominent local needs 2 We deal with the question 


1 Para 78 below 

3 Report, para 100 
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of industrial chemistry in Chapter XL VIII But there are two 
considerations specially affecting Calcutta and the Sibpur College 
which ought to he mentioned here In the first place Sibpur is 
remote from the oil mills, the tanneries, and the majority of the 
other chemical works of Calcutta, which are mainly situated on the 
north side of-the city ; and the department in dyemg established at 
Sibpur was a failure. 1 It seems to us clear that the tec hni cal 
departments in chemistry should be ip close touch with the depart- 
ments of pure chemistry in the other Calcutta colleges (including 
the University College of Science) so that promising students should 
be passed on from the latter to the former On the other hand, it is „ 
increasingly felt in western countries that apart from the industrial 
•chemist there is need for the chemical engineer, who is required to 
have a sound knowledge of certain branches of engineering as well 
ns of chemistry. Special courses for students aiming at such a 
career might later be arranged at Sibpur 

77. The Indian Industrial Commission foreshadow the creation 
of two Imperial colleges of technology, one for all branches of 
•engineering, the other devoted mainly to metallurgy and mineral 
technology 2 ££ Provincial colleges,” they say, ££ can only hope to 
secure the services of good all-round men who would be employed 
mainly in teaching work , but if the ideal of a self-sufficing India 
is to be carried out, specialisation must be provided for and this can 
only be achieved in colleges with a large number of students ” 

We have m several places m this report emphasised the idea 
-that it may be more economical to provide for the needs of higher 
technological teaching by one or more Imperial institutions than by 
purely provincial ones ; and we are entirely m sympathy with the 
views of the Indian Industrial Commission m regard to the desir- 
ability of Imperial aid m providing and organising such teaching, 
but we desire to enter a caveat against the precise form of the pro- 
posals of the Indian Industrial Commission. We think that it may 
both be more economical and convenient m certain cases to provide 
for Imperial and local needs m a single institution situated m a suit- 
able district rather than m separate institutions We may choose 

1 Chapter XXIV. para. 17 

s Report, paras 1GJ, J7I, 172 and 374 We have discussed, in paras 27 and 30 
nl>ove, certain questions relating to the proposed Imperial Institution for Metallurgy at 
, s aLch> 
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an illustration from British experience to illustrate our meaning. 
When the Imperial College of Science and Technology was estab- 
lished m London it was stated m the report of the Committee which 
led to its foundation 1 that while that college should specialise m the 
metallurgy of metals produced in India and the colonies but not 
found in workable quantities m the United Kingdom ( e g., gold), it 
would probably be undesirable for it to provide for the advanced 
tieatment of the metallurgy of iron and steel, in view of the provi- 
sion for it at othei centres , and specialisation in the metallurgy 
of iron and steel has been left mainly to the University of Sheffield* 
Sheffield being one of the centres — tkougk by no means the only 
centre— of the iron and steel industry. Both the Imperial College 
m London and the University of Sheffield serve imperial as well as 
local needs Both institutions receive large grants from the local 
authorities and from Government funds To have isolated the iron 
and steel department m Sheffield from the general Umversity 
work would have been wasteful and would have weakened that 
University unwisely. Calcutta is one of the greatest, if not th e 
greatest, of the centres of the engineering industry m India , and 
while we think it would be premature to advocate that Sibpur 
should be made an Imperial as well as a provincial college for mecha- 
nical and electrical engineering, yet we think that m the mterests 
of economy and efficiency such a combination should not be ex- 
cluded from consideration By the removal from the Sibpur 
College of the lower grades of pupils to another kipd of technical 
institution in accordance with the recommendations of the Public 
Works Department Reorganisation Committee, and the Industrial 
Commission and our own, there would be provided on the college 
site ample accommodation for an engineering college on a scale 
equal to or larger than that of any existing one m Great 
Britain. • 

78 We desire, m conclusion, warmly to endorse the plea of 
the Indian Industrial Commission that an Indian Institution of 
Engineers should be created m India, generally similar in consti- 
tution and aims to the Institution of Mechanical Engineers m 
England and that Government encouragement and assistance 
should be given to such an institution We see no reason why such 


1 Final Report of the Departmental Committee on the Royal College of Scie 
(Cd 2782, 1906), pago 29 
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an institution should not cover the whole field of engineering, civil, 
mechanical, electrical, and mining It would, we believe, con- 
tribute materially to the rapid advancement of engineering educa- 
tion m this country, and we are glad to learn that steps are being 
taken which will ensure its foundation at an early date. 
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Vj’-v. ^ or m:\iN pi'.iMimr, i ii'M*- is ( ai e i tt\ jv wrath* to run 
mm <>i t m rrnn’iM. imii wh*. i*. ^’alcuita amj the 
**\' \r,i mest oi Mm tv Fv-imiiim. Colli en 

Jt{r* e r* 7 timer ]forri K OH <{ Cn U — “ \V<> think there i«f no rloubt. that 
:Vt‘ mil b<- rap d ii,duitr r d dmclojunonf m India ufter 1 lie war, and that 
pj> will ]..> -I hr;;< d< ni vnd for engme'crv in consequence If must be re- 

Lv’inlx'nd Ik that i ii« ro will b( a large number of engineers thrown 

.„i‘ of • mploMiv nt w In n «hi« \nr k o\<r, not immediately perhaps, but by 
i th< pre it munition ‘-hop* and factories nt home and nil over the 
% nrhi rridtnlh *hnnl to more normal dimensions We arc of opinion, 
ho ( '<7 that if (In -ihpur CimI I-ngim < ring College ran turn out engineers 
*, <11 tr nned for high* r j»o>ts nnd as trust wort In ns the men that can he 
{rough! out from hom< fin Sihpur men will certainly find employ- 

!!,< Ill 

\\i ir** • tro mb, of opinion that Sibpur College will nc\er turn out men such 
■ ir< M ‘ 1* to inspjr< i onftdi nee amongst the engineering firms of Calcutta 
until i dnsfir • hinge p made in its constitution It must undoubtedly be 
fr< • from th< r< Mr unt of Com rnment control and guaranteed against Govern- 
Uii nt mt' rbr< lire 

If tin Sibpur College* is to drvt lope on useful and successful lines it can, in 
our opinion, only be done with the ro-op»*ration of the mercantile community 
We thin! tip Go\e ruing J>od\ should include Go\crnment representa- 
tnes represent it i\cs of Midi bodies as railways, Port Commissioners and 
otlurs on whom engineering firms depend for orders, representatives of the 
engineering firms and teaehtrs We regard a combination of all these ele- 
ments as essential feir ilie sue cess of the college 

There is no reason why the .Sihpur man, if properly trained, should not 
la* ee-rtain of finding employment, provided that the course of training wduch 
In undergoes Parlies him trustworthiness as well as professional ability If 
1 li< Indian and Anglo-Indian trainee] at Sibpur are to supply the demand 
e»f India for engineers capable of taking responsible charge, putting aside 
all question of tech meal knowledge, th<jy must, in our opinion — • 

(1) he drawn from “The proper social stratum and be able £o live at Sibpur 

under corresponding conditions , 

(2) have all facilities for games and for development of character, and 

have many opportunities of contact with the superior stall of the 
college outsicle the class-room and laboratory 

We hold the view that an engineering college can only provide a part 
of the education of an engineer and that the other part must be provided by 
actual training in the worlcshops We would gladly entertain the idea of 
admitting to our workshops eluly qualified Sibpur students, individually 
approved by us, in the event of it being decided to remodel the college ” 

( HI ) 
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Messrs Ktlbum & Co — Messrs Kilburn & Co have kindly communicated 
to us statements made by the Superintending Engineer of the India General 
Navigation and Railway Company and the Manager of the Russa Engineer- 
ing Works ° 

The Superintending Engineer of the India General Navigation Company 
writes I am extremely doubtful if Indian students who had finished a 
college course at Sibpur and subsequently spent several years m the work- 
shops of this dockyard as apprentices would qualify for posts as foremen 
or as engineers capable of taking responsible charge on this Company’s 
engineering staff In the case of lads drawn from the do mi ciled com- 
munity the matter is more hopeful, and they would be all the better 
equipped for their duties by having received a preliminary training in an 
engineering college 

If it will mcrease the usefulness of Sibpur College m any way, a limited 
number of approved lads, say up to a dozen, could be taken on as apprentices 
here after they have completed their college course, but they would need to 
understand that they would have to begm right at the bottom of the ladder 
as apprentices do m engineering works in the United Kingdom They 
would be given every encouragement, and as to whether they would ultimately 
qualify for -any position of responsibility m the Company’s service depends 
principally on themselves 

No premium is required with an apprentice here, and as regards remunera- 
tion the rules are — 


1 at year 

2nd „ 
3rd „ 
4th „ 
5th „ 


Without pay 
Rs 

12 per mensem 
20 
30 
. 40 


\ 

Hitherto only lads drawn from the Domiciled Community have been 
taken on as apprentices Recently a young Indian who had served an appren- 
ticeship m a large local Engineering Works was engaged as an assistant 
engineer m one of our up-country workshops, but was such a pronounced 
failure that his services had to be dispensed with This so far has been our 
only experience of the Indian engineer trained in India and it proved to be 
anything but encouraging ” 

The Manager of the Russa Engineering Works writes — 

“ Several attempts have been made at these works to cope with the 
demand for men trained m engineering and high grade machine and 
fitting work, such as is produced by ns at Bhowampore We off or ' - 
selves in a no — r - 


T^A'r^uar- 


m our Indian staff in the machine shop, Jot t P crformc d by any 

carried out by us .. of on en tmly Mei smtaMo applets not 
other engineering firm m Inclia ’ ’ mcn trained m our vorks 

being forthcoming, vacancies have to be ^filled J h lcd m c to believe 

fw experience of (be the usual maoh.no shop 

that fovo, if any, arc dos.rous of work.n ^ ^ ^ cM , 

- 1 - - — - 
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they should he able to take over tho management of a works without passing 
• through the usual intermediary stages 

I do not feel qualified to discuss from a comprehensive point of view 
the problems raised, seeing that tho branch of engineering in which I am 
directly interested is only one of many, each of which possesses its own peculiar 
problems Writing, however, from my own point of view, which is considered 
merely from the manner m which the problems under discussion affect tho 
Russa Engineering Works and its future policy, I must frankly state that I 
view with disfavour the employment of Sibpur College trained men, either 
as foremen or as trained engineers In my opinion an Indian college trained 
man without homo experience is not, under any circumstances, capable of 
taking complete charge of a modern engineering plant His outlook on life 
is materially different from that of the average youth who has passod through 
a course of training in an engineering works at home, whilst his mentality 
has not undergone that beneficial change that a course of home training pro- 
duces m the mind of those who experience it. 

It does not seem possible for the Indian college trained man to amass 
sufficient practical experience, with the result that at the end of his training 
he emerges in possession of a sound theoretical knowledge but lacking 
sufficient practical knowledge to enable him to take up any administrative 
appointment with an engineering establishment Undoubtedly there are 
engineering firms in India to whom a man of {his type is most useful, but 
the real essentials that contribute to the making of a good Shop Manager are 
lacking in a man who has been trained m such a manner, blot having passed 
‘ through the mill ’ he has not acquired the knack of handling labour, and 
when confronted with other problems, which can only be settled by a man 
possessing sound practical knowledge, usually he finds himself unable to 
cope with the situation In other words he is a failure as ‘ an engineer 
capable of taking responsible charge * 

For our workmen whose only qualification consists of a training in an 
Indian college are useless as foremen or charge hands, and intelligent mistris 
who have learnt their work m our shops arc preferable, even though their 
theoretical knowledge may be slight 

I agree that the Sibpur Engineering College would be more likely to deve- 
lops on lines useful to works like our own if it were freed from the restraints 
of Government control, and managed by a governing body on which engineer- 
ing firms would have substantial representation. I remember well the 
beneficial result of a change of this nature which was effected at Coventry m 
connexion with engineering day classes held there, but before stating whether 
such a change would be supported by us, I would bke to know to what extent 
we would be expected to support it The ‘ sandwich ’ system though, 
perhaps, commendable from the students’ point of view is most incon- 
venient for an engineering works. 

We have already given the sandwich system a fair trial and have 
found it a failure. 

I am prepared to admit to our works a limited number of students, either 
before or after they have finished their college course, provided that they con- 
form to the rules and regulations of this works and do not expect to be 
able to attend their duties at any hour convenient to themselves Morer. 
over,"! can only consent to such an arrangement if the students will remayr 
VOL . v N 
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m our employment without pay for at least two years, entering into an agree- 
ment with, us to this effect Our machines are far too valuable to be handled 
inefficiently, and any arrangement we enter into with the principal of the 
Sibpur College will have to be framed m such a manner that we still obtain 
the last c ounce ’ from our plant.” 


Messrs. Jessop & Go express the view that men required as mechanical 
engineers, whether in the capacity of foremen or engineers capable of 
taking responsible charge, have to take the position of leaders, and m their 
opinion the majority of engineers brought up in this country cannot fill the 
role, either in competition with the average home trained engineer working 
in India, or m such a way as to enable his employer to meet the competition 
of firms manufacturing m other countries The firm would entertain the 
idea of admitting to their workshops, either before or after they have finished 
their college course, a bmited number of Sibpur students duly qualified and 
individually approved by them. They think it very desirable that the views 
of prospective employers of the students of Sibpur Engineering College should 
be well represented on the governing body 


Messrs. Burn & Co are of opinion that there will be a large demand 
for tramed engineers in India after the war and that the mechanical and elec- 
trical side of the Sibpur College should be largely increased They think 
it would be a great improvement if the college were managed by a governing 
body on which engineering interests and Government interests could be 
represented and thus free the college from the present close Government con- 
trol. They would support such a change and give all help in their power to 
effect it. They are of opinion that after school a boy should have three years 
in a large engineering works followed by a two years’ course at Sibpur. They 
do not approve of the sandwich system, c . 


Messrs Martin & Go think that there is likely to be a great industrial 
development in India after the war ; that there will be an increased demand 
both for foremen and for engineers capable of taking responsible charge and 
that there will probably be increased difficulty in obtaining engineers from 
Europe , and that the methods of training engineers m India both for the mecha- 
nical and for the electrical side of fhc profession need considerable develop- 
ment They think the Sibpur College would-be most hkely to developo on 
lines useful to the great engineering works in Calcutta if it were managed by 
a governing body on vhich the engineering firms as well as Government had 
considerable representation They would be willing to fall in with any scheme 
of training by admitting as apprentices to their workshops qualified students 
from the Sibpur Engineering College. 


Messrs Balmcr, Laicric <L Co think there is little doubt that considerable 
expansion in engineering lines u ill take place after tho war, and that the supply 
of local engineers will not onl) be a convenience but a matter of necessity 
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if development on these lines is not to be hampered. They think that the 
transference of the control of the Sibpur College from Government to a govern- 
ing body on which the engineering firms as well aB Government had consider- 
able representation would be an excellent step towards ensuring a supply of 
engineers, for in order to command the interest of the mercantile community 
they should be made m a degree responsible for the working of the college 
They would be happy to tram both m their mechanical and in their electrical 
workshops a certain number of students after their preliminary training at 
the Sibpur College. They have been in the habit for some years of taking 
apprentices in their electrical shops. 


The River Steam Navigation Company, Limited, think it certain that there 
will be a great industrial development in India, whether it starts immediately 
after the war or not, and that there will be a great and increasing demand 
for locally trained assistants. They would give their firm support to any 
changes in the Sibpur College likely to result m making available more sound 
mechanical engineers with a good theoretical education They are strongly 
of opinion that mechanical engineers should receive both workshop and college 
training and that the college training should follow the workshop training, 
if it is not taken at the same time They would gladly entertain the idea 
of admitting to their workshops young men intending to follow a course of 
this land Their efforts so far in this direction have met with practically 
no success. 


Messrs Andrew Yule & Co fully concur in the view that it will 
be necessary to tram engineers m India capable of taking more responsible 
charge than at present in order to meet the requirements of the future industrial 
development of the country. They are of opinion that the Sibpur College 
would be most likely to progress on lines useful for the great engineering in- 
dustry in Calcutta if it were freed from the restraints of Government control 
and managed by a governing body on which the engineering firms as well 
as Government would be substantially represented, 



CHAPTER XLVTI. 


Ageicultueal Education. 

1. In Chapfer XXV of tlna report we have pointed ont the 
supreme economic importance of agriculture for Bengal, and the 
absence of any agricultural education of a university character m 
the Presidency , we have given a brief account of the development 
since 1904 of the policy of the Government of India and of the 
pronouncements of the three recent conferences, at Pusa, Simla, 
and Poona, on agricultural education ; and, m the light of that 
policy and those pronouncements, and of the weighty evidence 
placed before us, we have discussed the arguments for and 
against establishing a scheme of agricultural education of a uni- 
versity character m Bengal. 

Taking into account all these factors, and especially the ftvenues 
of employment both for agricultural experts, and for experts m 
the sciences on which agriculture is based, we are of opinion that 
the University of Calcutta (and, later, possibly, other local uni- 
versities) should take a real and important part m the agricultural 
education of Bengal, though great caution must be exercised 
at first m legard to the number of students to be trained, so that 
the market may not be flooded. 

2. After careful consideration of the evidence put before us 
and after further discussion between some of our members and Mr. 
Milligan, the Dnector of Agriculture for Bengal, to whose cour- 
tesy we are greatly indebted, we desire to suggest a scheme of 
which the mam features, though not all the details,- are, we believe, 
in accordance with Mi. Milligan's present views. We shall indicato 
points m which we diveige from his exjieiienced judgment and from 
the scheme recently laid before the Government of India by the 
Scnat e of the University of Calcutta. 

We arc happy to find that oui conclusions on this point 
are identical in their main lines with those of the Universities 
Commission of 1902 1 
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3. The main features of tho scheme aro three : — 

(?) Training in Calcutta, m tlic sciences fundamental for agri- 
culture, mz., biology (including bacteriology), chemistry 
and geology, for a period of three years after passing 
the intermediate examination 1 m mechanics, physics, 
chemistry and botany. 

(u) Training during three months of each of these three years 
on a university farm m the neighbourhood of Calcutta, 
supplemented by periodical visits to the farm during 
the academic year, so that the student may become 
acquainted with seasonal operations. 

(in) One, or preferably two, yeais’ subsequent training m a 
Government Agricultural Institute (of the land de- 
scubed mpaiagiaphsS and 9 of the Memorandum by 
Mr. Milligan, punted m the volume of appendices to 
this leport) 

We propose that tho Umveisity should give a degree in science 
(not agriculture) to successful students at the end of courses (i) 
and (n) above , and that it should confer the degree of bachelor 
of agiiculturc on such students who subsequently obtain the Diploma 
of the Government Agricultural Institute. Some of the students 
might prefer, after the conclusion of the three years’ course, 
to go for post-graduate study in specialised branches to Pusa. 
We see no reason why, with a competent staff, such speciahsed 
study m certain branches should not be earned out by other 
students m the Umversity laboratories in Calcutta, but it would 
lead to a higher degiee m pure science, not to the bachelor’s degree 
m agriculture. 

4. An agricultural course is of necessity complex Scientific 
agriculture involves the application of many different sciences, 
and we think the university course which we propose should include 
chemistry, geology, botany, zoology and bacteriology, besides 
agriculture taught as a special subject, and also the elements of 
agricultural economics and agricultural book-keeping The most 
obvious way of providing such teaching, and the one most con- 
venient for students, would be to set up a umversity agricultural 


1 This examination would bo takou from an ‘ intermediate college ’ and not from the 
University — see Chapters XXXI and XXXII. 
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institute in Calcutta ■with specialist teacliers in all the branches 
named. But it would also be the most expensive , and as, for 
reasons which we shall explam below , 1 we t hink that it would be 
unwise to provide training for a large number of students in the 
first mstance, the establishment of' an expensive mstitute in Calcutta 
would not at present be justified. We believe that a more econom- 
ical means can be found for making a start by the utilisation 
of existing resources, with some necessary additions. 

Although it is doubtless an advantage for agricultural students 
to have even the elementary portions of the sciences m question 
taught to them by persons who are aware of their special require- 
ments, this is not a necessity , an agricultural student can learn 
a great part of his chemistry from a chemist who is not an agri- 
cultural chemist, and m a laboratory where ordinary elementary 
chemistry is bemg taught , provided that the general course be 
followed by a course on the methods and problems of agricultural 
chemistry given by a specialist on that subject, and similarly with 
other subjects. But there is no single institution m Calcutta at 
present which provides teaching in all the subjects of the agricul- 
tural curriculum, and it will probably be necessary therefore to make 
use of a certam number of institutions for the course which we 
propose It is clear, however, that m devising a time-table for 
the complex scheme of lectures and practical work required by 
the student of agriculture the distance of some of the teaching 
institutions from each other must enter as an important factor, 
and that institutions otherwise suitable may for this reason have 
to be left out of the scheme and our suggestions are only tentative. 
We now take the several subjects suggested seriatim. 

(c) Chemistry 

The Presidency College might, we think, be able to provide 
the general teaching m chemistry but arrangements would have 
to be made for courses on agricultural chemistry, including soils, 
manures, etc , and the question of laboratory accommodation 
would require special consideration A number of the other affili- 
ated colleges provide teaching m chemistry, but none have such 
adequate laboratories as the Piesidency College The University 


1 Para. 9 of thu Chapter* 
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College of Science lias large laboratories ; these are at present 
entirely devoted to advanced work in pure science ; but, if space 
could be found, the college might provide^ courses m agricultural 
chemistry for students who had taken their elementary courses 
elsewhere 


(b) Botany . 

There are five colleges'’ in Calcutta affiliated m botany, of which 
the only one affiliated up to the honours stage is the Presidency 
College The chair at the college is held by Mr. J C Nag who is 
also a graduate in agriculture In the University, Sir Rash Behary 
Chose has established a chair of botany with special reference to 
agriculture, now held by Mr Agharkar, who has been interned m 
Germany for the last four years , and there is also another univer- 
sity chair to which Dr Bruhl has just been appointed. It would 
seem natural to suggest that these two professors should take 
charge of the subject of agricultural botany. Both chairs are m 
part ‘ research-chairs.’ The duty of the Chose Professor 1 ', accord- 
ing to the terms of the endowment, is to carry out and guide others 
m research and to take part in post-graduate teaching , but possibly 
the dehvery of special courses in agricultural botany might not 
be regarded as falling outside the terms of the trust. The work 
of the two professors will be carried on at the laboratories and m 
the grounds of Paht House in Ballygunj. We suggest therefore, 
though the proposal does not exclude other possibilities, that the 
teaching m botany might perhaps be provided at the Presidency 
College, which has two laboratories and a herbarium, and be sup- 
plemented by special courses in agricultural botany at Paht House. 
Por this purpose the Presidency College Department would need, 
we think, some supplementary equipment and possibly extension. 
The collections illustrating systematic botany ar« comparatively 
small , and the systematic study of phanerogams should be devel- 
oped The Umversity Department at Paht House will probably 
specialise m the advanced study of cryptogamic and agricul- 
tural botany , and its garden might be used for cultural experi- 
ments We trust that m accordance with our general proposals 
for university organisation there will be co-operation between the 
Umversity Department for advanced botany and the Department 
at Presidency College. 
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(c) Zoology . 

The only teaching at present given in zoology is for the prelimin- 
ary scientific course of the medical colleges (the Calcutta Medical 
College and Belgachia). The course for medical students would 
probably meet th'e needs of agricultural students, if it were supple- 
mented by a special course on entomology, and one on parasitology 
dealing especially with protozoa and worms. 

The University has estabhshed a chair of zoology to which 
Mr. S. Maulik has .been appointed , we understand that he will 
carry on his teaching at Paht House. We understand also that 
the establishment of a chair of zoology at the Presidency College 
is in contemplation. The Department will need good teaching 
collections which could be handled by students. A suggestion 
has been made to us that the zoological collections of the Indian 
Museum might be used by students But this is quite inadmissible 
The use of the Museum collections is for reference m the investigation 
of the Indian fauna and they could not be handled by elementary 
students without the certamty of suffering serious damage. 

The location of the teaching of zoology is a matter of some 
difficulty. If the department is estabhshed m the Presidency 
College the teaching might be given m that college together with 
the teaching of botany If an mstitute is estabhshed under the 
aegis of the Umversity as may be necessary for the teaching of 
the preliminary medical subjects 1 , the zoological teaching nught 
be given by the staff of this mstitute, which would be situated 
in close proximity to Presidency College ; or it might be given at 
the zoological laboratories at Paht House if the time-table vail 
allow We hope that the zoological laboratories at Paht House 
may, like the botanical laboratories, devote especial attention to the 
apphed side of the subject. 

(d) Bacteriology. 

A special course m bacteriology suited to the needs of agricul- 
tural students vail be required, but this would not at first need the 
services of a full-time lecturer A department of bacteriology is 
being created m connection with the Medical College and the Tropical 
School of Medicine ; and it is probable that the staff of this 


1 Sec Chapter XL1 V, para. 1 1 
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department would be able to lend a competent lecturer at any rate 
m the first instance in order to start the course. The course itself 
might be given either m the zoological or the botamcal depart- 
ment of bhe Pakt Laboratory. The equipment for the number of 
students contemplated m our scheme would not be very costly. 

(e) Geology. 

The Geological Department at the Presidency College could 
supply all the teaching required m this subject. Special attention 
should be devoted to the study of soils and of water supply The 
study of soil geology offers one of the most promising fields for 
practical work to a geological school at Calcutta ; and to a school 
m the Ganges Delta, the study of the factors controlling water 
supply is also of particular mterest and importance. 

(/) Agriculture. 

We find ourselves m regard to this matter m reluctant disagree- 
ment with Mr. Milligan, who fears lest the unpractical teaching of a 
university might do more harm than good to the students. It 
appears to us, however, that some general view of the subject is 
needed for students who mtend to devote their lives to it. Such 
a course would give a sketch of agricultural economics (including 
co-operative credit), the problems of labour and of machinery in 
Bengal, and the general problems of farm-work. It would also 
give some description of agriculture outside Bengal, as it is quite 
possible that Calcutta might m future supply agricultural ex- 
perts to other provmces and to countries outside India. 

We do not propose here to lay down detailed syllabuses or pre- 
scribe courses , that must be the affair of the proper bodies when 
constituted. We shall consider the question of these bodies below. 
But as suitable topics for such a course we would suggest soil, 
manures, tillage, crops and cropping, foods and feeding stuffs, the 
climatic factors that affect agriculture, and general land and estate 
management. We suggest that these lectures might be given partly 
in Calcutta, partly during the summer vacation at the Univer- 
sity Farm discussed m the next paragraph. The important topics 
of agricultural economics (and especially of co-operative credit) 
might perhaps be best dealt within Calcutta by a lecturer in the 
Department of Economics. A practical course on agricultural 
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book-keeping should be given either at the Government Agricul- 
tural Institute or at the University Farm near Calcutta. 

We think it useful to add m the volume of appendices to this 
report a brief sketch of the scheme recently adopted by 
the University of London for a degree in Estate Manage- _ 
ment 1 

5. It was suggested to us by one specialist witness that the 
practical training m agriculture might be postponed till the close 
of the purely scientific framing But we feel it essential that the , 
students should be kept m close touch with the land and not lose 
sight of the practical aspects of the ^subject; and we regard as 
an essential factor of the scheme the establishment of a farm 
close to, or within easy reach of, Calcutta, at which the students 
would spend three months continuously in each year of the uni- 
versity course, and which they should visit periodically, once a week, 
or once a fortnight, so as to keep or become familiar with sea- 
sonal operations. We understand that there is some prospect of 
a generous benefactor presenting a farm of 200 acres near Calcutta 
for such a purpose. 

The management of the farm is a matter for future settle- 
ment. One suggestion is that the university lecturer on 
aguculture should act as director of the farm. It has also been 
suggested to us that it might be managed by the professor of 
botany m charge of the subject, with assistance from an officer 
to be lent by the Department of Agriculture who would live on 
the farm and supervise the daily operations. 

The buildings on the farm should mclude a lecture room and 
laboratories for chemical and biological work. Such laboratories 
need only bo of a simple character, as they would be supple- 
mentary to those m Calcutta. 

As market gardening is an important industry around Calcutta 
some training m horticulture might well be given at the Univer- 
sity Farm, and the systematic teaching of horticulture and of 
estate management uould piobably develops naturally m the 


1 \\« tint (Ik DintUimor-itj Committee recommended- thnt training in the 
«'■ >-’* o' 1 oid ■-ur\ i \ in_ and i-tiU muniment should be provided in the Diced 

Vi u ,jf zvtmndar , such tr lining „ot ntt&nnlj forming part of n 

‘-t «•{ O.m v liuvarsitv Coimuitt.t, page 91) 
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University Department of Agriculture, if this were successfully 
started. 1 

6. After attending the three years’ course at the University 
and ta kin g his B.Sc. degree the student would proceed to the Agri- 
cultural Institute for which a scheme has been sketched out by 
Mr. Milligan m his memorandum 2 and which we hope that the 
Government-of Bengal will see its way to establish. Mr. Milligan 
suggests that the Institute should be placed m Northern Bengal, 
in a locality where training could be given with more varied crops 
than is possible near Calcutta or on any one farm in South 
Bengal. He is of opinion that the students should spend two 
years at this Institute m order to see two years’ complete rotation 
of crops and seasons. One year would show a complete cycle and 
might be adequate for exceptional students ; but no doubt a two 
years’ course at the Institute would be desirable in most cases. 
Mr. Milligan thinks it might be possible in the case of especially 
good students to entrust them during the second year with 
work on the farm, for which they would be paid. 

We quote here Sections 8 and 9 of Mr. Milligan’s memoran- 
dum, which describe the mam features of the Institute : — 

“ (8) In the first place, the idea of a ‘ college ’ should be dropped 
The institution should be simply called an agricultural institute It should 
consist of a well-equipped, up-to-date farm so organised as to be in a posi- 
- tion to give practical instruction m a variety of different branches of agri- 
culture among which the following are the more important — 

rl Tillage . *) by (a) Indigenous 

I -J 2 Cropping J and (5) Modem methods. 

(,3 Plant selection, storing of seed, etc 

ri Land surveying and measuring 
Iw 5 Construction of bunds and water channels 

(. 6 Construction and repairs of buildings 


" 1 Wo ought to contemplate the possibility that the University might not bo able to 

obtain a farm of its own at an early date In that case arrangements might bo made 
for the work in connection With tho three years’ course at Calcutta to be undertaken on a 
Government farm The most Suitable for that purpose would be the farm of 210 acres at 
Clnnsura, beside tho Chmsura station on tho East Indian Railway, about 20 miles (45 
minutes by tram) from Caloutta The farm has a fertile and representative soil and 
produces an instructive variety of crops Part of the laboratory and lecture work 
in connection with tho three months’ summer courses might in this case be given in 
tho buildings of tho Hooghly College 

* Printed in the Volulno of appendices to this topOtti 
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{ 7. Steam, oil, water and wind power engmes 
8 Utilisation of power. 

9 Water lifts and pumps. ^ 

IV Carpentry and fitting 

(Care and feeding of animals 
V -2 Treatment of wounds 

(.Diagnosis of contagious and infectious diseases 

(9) Tlie mam principle to be observed would be that no student would be 
allowed to leave any operation until he had mastered it Classes woidd thus 
be largely dispensed with It is obvious that at an mstitute of the kmd it 
would be possible to arrange courses of instruction for almost any class of 
student and for almost any employment connected with agriculture ” 

We tliink that the scheme, which covers, as will be seen, the 
subjects usually classified under the general heads of agricultural 
engineering (civil and mechamcal), surveying, veterinary science 
and animal husbandry and dairying, would be efficient, provided 
that too much time were not devoted to lectures, owing to the 
desire to cover these wide subjects completely. 1 The Institute 
would not be limited to university students , and it would award 
its own diplomas, given on the result of its own records of work 
and its own examinations. 

We think it woidd be inadvisable to suggest that the Uni- 
versity should take any share in the management of such an 
institute beyond, possibly, the election of 'one or more members on 
its committee of management, so as to facilitate co-operation Avith 
the University. And as the umveisity authorities would accept 
the diploma of the institute, superadded to the sjieciahsed 
B Sc degree described above, as forming the qualifications 
for t ho Calcutta degice of bachelor of agriculture, they should 
be kept informed of the work carried on by the institute by 
means of its annual reports, so that they might propose some 
other arrangement if in course 1 of time the scheme should prove 
unsatisfactory or need amendment. As an approximate precedent 
for out proposals, we may quote the" example of the University 
of Madras which does not award the/ degree of Bachelor of 
lhigmoermg to a student who has passed the examination for that 
degree until he has spent a further year m an engineering w'orks 


1 ’ ► - V >-Vr,l in a.nculturil bookkeeping would be required at 

r • i U - 1 >' < <>•«*< eith r a* Calcutta or at tbo Agricultural Institute 
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(not under university control) and lias received a satisfactory 
certificate from the managers of the works in regard to his 
e work. The proposed Agricultural Institute would correspond to 
the engmeering works m this case. 

We are disposed to think that tbo University should refrain 
from conferring a diploma in agriculture other than the degree 
and that the conferment of any such diploma m Bengal should 
be left to the Department of Agriculture. This should be no 
hardship, as the SabouT College would continue to offer its certifi- 
cate to a certain number of Bengal students. 

7. Mr. Milligan is averse to the creation in the Univer- 
sity of a Faculty of Agriculture. The alternative would be to 
leave the training m agriculture described above under the 
Faculty of Science. We should not regard this organisation 
as satisfactory. 

We think it advisable that the Faculty of Agriculture should 
be constituted at an early date, on lines somewhat similar to those 
of the Faculty of Engineering, and that at the beginning, at any 
rate, the outside technical element should be very strongly re- 
presented. We suggest therefore some such membership as the 
following : — 

The Director of the Government Agricultural Institute (when 
established). 

Three representatives of the Department of Agriculture, 
appointed by the Government of Bengal 

Three representatives of agricultural industries and interests 
appointed by the Chancellor. 

The university reader or lecturer in agriculture. 

« 

Six teachers, appointed in the first instance by the Faculty 
of Science, comprising the heads of the departments of 
economic botany and of economic zoology, and one 
teacher of each of the following subjects, giving teaching 
at any institution or college forming part of the agricul- 
tural course ; chemistry, botany, zoology, geology. 

The head of the University Agricultural Farm, if not included 
under any of the foregoing categories, 

8. We have borne in mind the scheme just recommended to 
Government by the University of Calcutta, from which our. own 





If. 



vccrity Farm, and the Government Agrienlmral In- 
ctitU’O instead of in the four fauns suggested bv the 
Ben ate. 


Cij V/e f bink it inadvisable to create the diploma of licen- 
tiate of agriculture recommended by the University. 

The ' ceond point referred to above raises tvro distinct matters 
of principle, implicit in the details of our scheme, vrhich must 
now be drcusced. We have assumed (a) that the number of 
agricultural students to he provided for at first should be bruited, 
and (b) that the university portion of the training should be 
given, in the first instance, only in or in the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta. We shall now deal with these points. 

0, We are forced to believe, by the evidence brought before us 
that the atti action of a university degree in agriculture may 
vciy piolmhly induce students to take it without enquiring too 
< Ut 'oly whether it is likely to enable them to earn a livelihood. 
Tim Calcutta University Committee, 1 referring to Sabour among 
ot hr i institutions ns one which has not proved very attractive 
to i Indents, suggests thnfc that may be because they are 

1 it* i^m t *»f tli> f’liIftiHn Um\frit\ Committee on the fci-sihilit} of the Unncrsitj 
tnl irt,' ntfjii to <li \> !oji< th 1 teei hiru' of tlu Ini'li**r hranrliei of n"ncultural, tcHino* 

U nt.U lotnmtrual ntu<ln"’ m th< Umvcrsitj, 1017 
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i connected witli the University and cannot confer any degrees or 
/ther university distinction. The point is one we have discussed 
earlier. 1 It seems to us imperative that the 'output of the 
University Agricultural Department should, m the interests of the 
s' idents, be strictly limited in the first ' instance, and allowed to 
expand later either by an increase in the number of students 
admitted to the course in Calcutta or by the creation of an agri- 
cultural department at one or more of the mufassal institutions, if 
and when the demand for agricultural graduates developes suffi- 
ciently to justify such action. 

’ The callings which we contemplate as being open to students 
who pursue successfully the course described may be enumerated 
as follows : — 

(1) Employment in the Imperial Agricultural Department. 

We understand that the Department will probably be 
able to engage 150 officers during the next 20 years, 
r.e., at the rate of about 1\ men a year. The normal 
share of Bengal in such employment would not amount 
to more than one or two men a year. 

(2) Employment m the Bengal Agricultural Department. 

As stated m Chapter XXV, paragraph 29, this would 
only absorb one man a year now, but if Mr. Milligan’s 
proposals are accepted it might absorb four, with a 
few additional appointments as farm overseers 
The pay of district officers and of farm overseers is 
from Rs. 76 to Rs. 200 a month. 

(3) Employment as managers under the Court of Wards, 2 

say one or two a year. 

(4) Employment as managers or estate agents to zamindars 

(5) Employment in some of the major agricultural industries, 

e.g., tea-gardens, tobacco plantations, ai}d cinchona 
and other drug plantations, in Northern Bengal, Assam, 
Burma and other parts of India. 

(6) Officials, under Circle Officers, Settlement Officers, District 

Boards, and in the Co-operative Credit system. 

(7) Inspectors of Schools and teachers in rural districts. 

We think that students who had taken the B Sc. 


1 Chapter XXV, parm 28. 
- Ibid , para. 2G, 
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specialised course described above, followed by a course 
at a training college, might be specially useful as head 
masters of high schools, and inspectors in rural 
' districts. 

In view of the resolutions of the Simla and Poona Conferen- 
ces 1 we think it unlikely that there will be any creation of 
agricultural high schools in the near future, or, therefore, any 
need for the training of teachers for such schools. When, 
however, intermediate colleges are organised 2 and agricultural 
courses are included m the curriculum of a certain number 
of such colleges, or if, as suggested by Sir Ali Imam , 3 travelling 
agricultural lectureships are established, there will be a demand 
on the University for specially trained teachers. But m our 
estimate we have not taken this factor mto account so as not 
to exaggerate the demand 

The foregoing categories do not include those whom the ad- 
vanced courses at Cawmpore 4 and at Coimbatore and other 
colleges are specially designed to attract — -and have succeeded in 
attracting — sons of land-owners, and men who will cultivate their 
own land. We have been informed that many of the zamindars 
of Bengal have nothing whatever to do with the cultivation of 
the land from which they receive rent through a whole series of 
lessees and sub-lessees, and that their interest m improved cultiva- 
tion may be so remote as to be negligible, so that if they employ 
tTamcd agriculturists to help m the improvement of agriculture - 
on the lands owned by them, they will employ them as an act 
of public generosity by which they will not themselves profit 
financially c Further it has been impressed on us that the number 
of relatively large holdings is small ; and that many land-owners 


* Printed m the volume of appendices to tins report. 

* 01mpl< r XXXII 

* Qui-dion 1 

* T I • “\1I dm- of the Cav*nporo College warns students that only a small proportion 
ran obt on (.nwrnimnt npj*omtnu nts , there are "> posts a j car available for those i\ ho 
f-\. pi el tin two \e in' course and enter the Loner Subordinate Servieo beginning nt 
P- 411 n tn mth whib for tlio-e \ bo b i\ c taken the four j ears’ diploma caurso thoro are 
- ’d’ - p' ’ i\t v- l>-.inuins: at the rite of Rs SO a month 

‘1- ’> i ‘ ^ rr< *-i ' i’IcI limb r tfie Hi nt'il Tenanoj \ct (section 30) to enhance the 

* ‘ < i* '' '( tb'i 1 vs L « n ft ui the average local pneo of the staple food 

, ’ ' ' 'a"-! i- r« > "U tlu-i ji-o’ i-nm du,-s not appear to be n. sufficifnt in- 
i’ ' ’ i ' r i' I e t" - i i in tL lntriwlirntmu of improved ngriculturd methods 
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have a prejudice against agricultural work, a matter which wo 
have discussed at some length/ 

Finally, it is to he remembered that a supply' of capable men 
will, to a limited extent at first, but gradually, create a demand for 
their services, as Mr J N Gupta implies m his memorandum 1 

Taking all these factors into account, we think it would be 
wise to limit the entries to 20 a year in the first instance, and, as 
we have suggested, to increase them as and when the demand 
increases Special care should be taken for a number of places, 
fixed from time to time by the Government, to be reserved for 
Muslim students Preference should also, we think, be given to 
students already connected with the land. 

10 We have ^elected Calcutta as the first centre for univer- 
sity agricultural training on educational grounds and on grounds 
of economy. We regard the study of the agricultural sciences 
as of primary importance m the first years of the course , and 
good teaching m those sciences can be most easily and economi- 
cally provided m Calcutta itself 

But if our hopes are realised, there will be room for more than 
one centre m Bengal The question of establishing an agricultural 
department at Dacca, which has special claims, m view of the 
removal of the headquarters of the Agricultural Department to 
that town, its possession of an experimental farm, and its position 
as the seat of a future university, we shall consider separately 

There should, we think, be a third centre m Northern Bengal 
later, possibly, as Mr J N Gupta suggests, at Rangpur 

11 The question of primary education lies outside our reference, 
but we may point out that at the recent Bengal Agriculturalists’ 
Conference (30th December, 1917) a resolution was carried by an 
overwhelming majority m favour t>f making “ primary education 
combined with practical agricultural education free anti compulsory 
all over Bengal ” Sir Darnel Hamilton, whose knowledge of the 
practical side of the matter and whose enlightened interest m 
Indian rural education aTe well-known, suggests m a letter to 
one of our members, that — 

“ The Commission should not lose sight of the growing demand for 
compulsory education which must come very soon Thi« implies a pro- 
portionate number of higher schools all over Bengal — probably 3,000. The 
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head masters of these schools should have a practical training in agri- 
culture and if Government were to insist on their having a degree or 
diploma m agriculture, there vould be a big demand for an agricultural 
college and agricultural education straight away, and the head masterships 
would provide the necessary openmgs for the students after they had taken 
their diploma or degree ” 

"While we sympathise with the view that the head masters 
of rural schools should have some msight mto agriculture — the 
means of livelihood, direct or indirect, of the majority of their 
pupils — we are bound to remember that the present salary of 
the head master of a rural school m Bengal would haidly justify 
the cost of a university education m agiiculture 

Although primary education and the earlier parts of second- 
ary education are without our scope, we may perhaps here 
express our general agreement with those agricultural authorities 
who insist that direct agricultural teaching at an early school age 
is inadvisable ; but we think that pupils m the agricultural districts 
should be prepared for their life-work by teaching which will 
introduce them to the pimciples underlying agriculture AVe 
agree vitli the view that, m order to increase the agricultural 
bias m school education, readers should be used m elementary 
and secondary schools containing illustrations and exercises drawn 
from agriculture and mral life , and we are strongly of opinion 
that the secondary school should include a course beginning noth 
nature study and passing on to elementary science. This course 
should at first be optional, but as soon as teachers and suitable 
text-books are available, a nature-study course should be made 
compulsory in all rural schools and a science course should be 
included in all the upper forms of the higher rural schools. 1 N 

We have also pioposcd that courses in agriculture should bo 
given m a ceitain number ot intermediate colleges 

1 2 We li*ave given our views fully in regard to the questions 
of training in forestry, sericulture, and veterinary science m 
Part I of the Report, Chapter XXV. 

13 Conclusion — It would be difficult to over-estimate the im- 
portance of providing Bengal with the right kind of agricultural 
education But, as wo have seen, the subject is fraught with 
many and giave difficulties, unsuspected by those who merely 
take as a premiss that agriculture is the fimdamental industry 
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of the province on which the whole economic future of Bengal 
depends, and arrive at the easy conclusion that the universities 
of Bengal should launch out on large and expensive agricul- 
tural schemes. 

If we are unconvinced by what has seemed to us an excess of 
enthusiasm on the one hand, we have resisted, on the other, the 
prophecies of those experts who assure us that any scheme of 
university education m agriculture in Bengal is foredoomed to 
failure. This expert opinion appears to be in part oblivious of the 
success of the highest kind of agricultural education in other 
countries such as the United States, in part insufficiently informed 
as to the present situation and intellectual stir m Bengal, 
and the new movement of respect for manual occupations The 
scheme wo have proposed will, we believe, not be unduly costly ; 
it will combine the intellectual training in the fundamental 
sciences which can best be given by the University with the prac- 
tical training which can best be given by the Department of Agri- 
culture. We are bound to regard it as an experiment. If the 
experiment succeeds, it will serve as a basis for future develop- 
ments adequate to the vast agricultural necessities of Bengal. If 
it fails — though we are far from thinking that it will fail — the money 
spent will have been justifiably spent m experimenting m the 
interests of Bengal’s greatest industry. 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Training in Technoiogy (other than engineering, mining, 
architecture and agriculture) and in Commerce 1 

I. 

] Expei lence in the West, especial]} 7 m Britain, France and 
America, has shown that applied science and technology are 
admirable instruments of education We are tlieiefoie of opinion 
that n modem university, especially one situated in a great indus- 
trial and commercial city, should include them m its eouises and 
should recogniseRheir systematic and practical study by degrees 
and diplomas. The training of men for responsible positions in 
scientific industry is a service which the universities, along with 
other institutions, may with advantage render to the community 
Moreover, the inclusion of practical scientific studies in the 
run ionium of the institutions which aie recognised as giving the 
burliest foims of training foi various careeis has a beneficial effect 
upon the educational outlook of the whole people, it may be a 
c oriective to a too exclusively bookish tradition m the secondary 
n< liools. It is deniable tlieiefoie on many grounds that the 
universities should give their sanction and support to technological 
education , but the latter should not fail to be liberal in its outlook 
vlnle keeping piactical ends in view. 

2 In India such sanction and support are of special \alue, 
brrniue the university exeits a unique influence upon the educa- 
tional outlook of the moie cultivated classes of the people What 
was said m JSfiO by Sir Henry Maine, in his address to the Convoca- 
tion of Calcutta Uimersitv, remains true to-day. “I doubt whe- 
tlioi there is anything founded by the British Government in India 
ulinh excites so much practical interest in households of the better 
c 1 1 *". as the examinations of the University.” Social traditions are 
still strong against callings wine li, in their earlier stages at all events, 
imohe woik with the hands The influence of the university 
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nwy be powerful in helping to remove tins obstacle to progress. 
tNvondly. tlieic me good rcubons for thinking that scientific 
industry will open an increasing number of careers , m these capable 
and well-trained >oung meu will be able to find employment 
with bet t ci ultimate prospects than those offered m the moic con- 
gested occupations to wdnch they now tin ong m numbers dispro- 
portionately huge By pi ovidmg a) sterna tic and practical courses 
of t laming foi scientific and other posts in mdustiy, the University 
will confer a benefit upon the community and not least upon 
that huge part of the educated classes winch is in need of a 
wider range of well-remunerated occupations 

3. AVc concur thcrcfoic m the finding of the committee which 
was appointed by the Senate of Calcutta Umveisity on October 
13th 1917, that " it is desirable and neccssaiy (hat the Umveisity 
should take steps to de\ elope the teaching of agiiculturc, technology 
and commerce " This \ iew r is confirmed by the opinion expressed 
bv our witnesses As many as U25 eon espondents 1 uige the need 
fnr technological tiaimng at the umvcibity, and 97 recommend 
that the unnersity should also piovidc advanced couises of instruc- 
tion in subjects which will be of value to those intending to follow 
a commercial caieer. Several influential associations press foi the 
development of technological’ studies at the umveisity, and among 
individual witnesses who share this view tlicie are representatives 
of public opinion in Assam and Burma. The number of witnesses 
w’ho hold that technological tiaimng lies outside the pioper func- 
tions of a university is small. 2 

4. This change of attitude on the part of the University and 
the great majority of its influential suppoiteis is of good 
augury for the future of secondary and intermediate education. 
In Bengal it is m the high schools and m the intermediate colleges 
that the foundations of the new r educational policy must be laid 
If in future every pupil m the secondary schools receives a general 
introduction to science ; if manual tiaimng and practical work 
in science - m those schools are encouraged , and if steps aie 
taken to provide opportunities for scientific traimng at all 
intermediate colleges and for preliminary practical instruction in 
agriculture and engineering at some of them, the umversiti v l 
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be supplied with an increasing number of students well prepared 
to take advantage of the advanced technological courses which alone 
it is the proper function of a university to provide. This is one 
of the reasons which have led us to recommend that the difficult 
task of remodelling the present matriculation examination, of 
helping the schools to obtain the necessary staff and equipment, 
and of planning the curricula of the intermediate colleges, should 
be assigned to a Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education 
upon which the universities and representatives of industry, com- 
merce and agriculture would have effective representation. The 
foundations must be laid m the high English schools and inter- 
mediate colleges, the work of which will be too costly and many- 
sided to be compassed by any authority winch does not en]oy 
liberal support from public funds. 

H. 

5 How far the University of Calcutta may be in a position to 
dcvclope departments of higher technological training and research 
in oilier branches besides engineering, mining and agriculture (the 
claims of vdnch are discussed m other chapters) 1 will depend upon the 
financial support given to it for this purpose by private benefactors 
or by the industries concerned ; upon the view which may be 
taken by the Governments of Bengal and of India, and possibly 
by the Corporation of Calcutta, as to the distribution of such 
pait of their ic\enues as may be available for technological tiaming 
and research ; and upon the number of expert technologists who 
may be available for university teaching. 

G. For these reasons it w'ould be premature to draw up a com- 
plete ffit of the departments of apphed science and technology 
winch the University should m course of time cstabhsh; but 
Calcutta is* evidently a convenient and suitable centre for the 
advanced training of students to meet the requirements of— 

( 1 ) the leather mdustnes ; 

(u) the chemical industries (including those concerned with 
the manufacture of dyes); 

(m) the oil and fat industries; 

(i\) some branches of the textile industry. 


1 Chapters XXIV, XXV, XLVI and XLVH. 
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It is desirable that the University should provide advanced training 
and facilities for research in industrial chemistry, including colour 
chemistry and the preparation of dyes, drugs, and photographic 
chemicals, also in tanning and in fermentation, and in the sciences 
bearing on the gas and coal-tar industries and on the oil industry. 
The department of physics at the University College of Science 
might be developed with special reference to electro-technology, 
applied thermo-dynamics, optics and the standardisation of instru- 
ments. They should be so organised as to supplement and 
co-operate with the electrical department at Sibpur, where the 
accommodation may not suffice for many students in excess of those 
taking the full engineering and mimng courses. Further, there should 
be a department of mechanics and applied mathematics, adapted 
to the needs of men engaged m various industrial occupations 

7. In considering what, departments of applied science and 
technology (other than in engineering, mining and agriculture) it 
should endeavour to establish, the Umversity of Calcutta should 
have regard not only to the financial cost of their foundation and 
maintenance but also to the desirability of there being a division 
of labour between the different universities of India with regard 
to technological traimng and research. 

8. At Dacca the intermediate college should provide practical 

instruction preparatory to engineering and agriculture, and the 
research work m the scientific laboratories of the University should 
be linked up with what is being done in cognate subjects in the 
Umversity of Calcutta and elsewhere, m the way suggested m 
paragraph 26 below. ^ 

But though the researches of members of the scientific staff 
of the. University of Dacca may have important bearings upon 
industrial problems, the developments of higher technological 
training which will be desirable m Calcutta should not, in the first 
instance at any rate, be attempted at Dacca, where the industrial 
and commercial conditions offer far fewer opportumties for co- 
operation between the Umversity and tbe industries concerned 
For the less advanced grades of technical instruction, Dacca will 
presumably be chosen by the Department of Industnes as the 
chief centre of orgamsation for Eastern Bengal. 

9. In* a great city like Calcutta, one of the chief functions of a 
university is to meet the intellectual needs of the industrial 
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and commercial world and to establish such contacts between the 
difleient groups of investigators and of students as will make the 
whole academic body an active school of thought, of citizenship 
and of public service. In fulfilling this function the Univeisity 
need not be unfaithful to the older academic aim of training 
men for the professions 

10. In its departments of technology the value of the woik 
of (he Univeisity will be measuied by its success m developing 
among the students what has -well been called 'technical sense/ 1 
u,a tiamcd perception of the best course to be followed in adapting 
a piocess vdncli has been found successful m the laboiatoiy to the 
conditions of v oiksliop production. The student needs a firm 
basis of accurate knowledge, a habit of mind vdncli is both scientific 
and piactical, resourcefulness in giappling with difficulties, and a 
quick appreciation of the element of cost in judging whether a new 
process is sufficiently matured for application upon a commercial 
scale. 

1 1 In order to provide the conditions which give such a training, 
(lie University will need to have at the head of each of its techno- 
logical dcpaitments, and also in the moie responsible though sub- 
ordinate posts on their staffs, men who combine great scientific 
knowledge villi piactical experience and with the gift of teaching 
These men aie not easy to find It will also require in its techno- 
logical departments mechanical equipment sufficient to give the 
students .i good idea of processes of manufacture , and the heads of 
the technological departments must stand in such friendly relations 
to business firms as will enable them to secure for the students 
oppoit unities of experience in woiks. These relations with business 
hi ms can onl) be built up slowly us confidence is scciued. Wc are 
t hire foie of opinion that it will be well for the univeisity to de\ elope 
it 1 - new depuitments of applied science and technology with delib- 
eration and Citation, and to exercise such care in the "admission of 
rlndeni', to these departments, and m the appraisement of them 
pi at Hud aptitude, as will guard against an overproduction of young 
graduates m these subjects and will prevent such an outstripping 
of the demand for them (or failure to send out men who will satisfy 

1 L\ 1>- OtlU't J J o % I* r of 11 mg ilorc, m liu- presidential addridJ to the chemical 
1 *’ *’ ' Itch i Suun.t LV 4 .r 1 .-jj, l.ihyrc, 1U1S (Jouru il of the Indian Institute of 
b t. t, 1 *i>j Uj-i, Itl/tu-u,) lylb ) 
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their employers) as would lead to disappointment, and to leaction 
against university methods of technological training. 

12. Subject to this care being exercised, we look forward with 
confidence to tire futuie of the departments of applied science 
and technology m the University of Calcutta. The reform of the 
high English schools and the establishment of mtermediate colleges 
will lead to a steady mcicase m the number of well-trained students 
anxious to prepare themselves for scientific posts in industry 
The reconstitution of the University will associate with fis work 
and interests a number of the most influential leaders of industry 
and commerce in Bengal, ibid the industrial outlook m India 
is favourable to the prospects of technological training in all its 
grades 

13 The Government of India have foiwaided to us along with 
other documents a copy of the report of the committee appointed 
by the Senate of Calcutta University on February 9, 1918, to frame 
regulations for examinations and degiees m ceitain technological 
subjects, including technological chemistry, dyeing and tanning, 1 
and state that they do not feel in a position to pass orders upon the 
draft regulations without having before them our views on the 
inclusion of such subjects in university courses. For the reasons 
adduced m the opening paragraphs of this chapter, we heartily 
appiove of recognition and encouragement being given to these 
studies by the University, provided that suitable courses of instruc- 
tion are available to the students who wish to qualify themselves 
therein. It is essential that, before any new degree or certificate is 
authonsed m technological subjects, the organisation of effective 
teaching, including practical work, should be assured The Govern- 
ment of India invite us to comment specifically upon the draft regu- 
lations. In our judgment it would be prematiue to sanction them 
until the University has either itself made provision fonthe teaching 
and laboratory equipment required or is satisfied that student^ 
wishing to take these courses will be able to find m other institutions 
the scientific and practical training indispensable for the purpose 
The recognition of these new technological courses by the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta is a development of critical importance. We regaid 
it as highly satisfactory that the Senate has approved in ' jple 


1 Chapter XXVI, para 44. 
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sucli an enlargement of tlie scope of the university’s work. But 
precipitancy m awarding degrees or licences in technological subjects 
to students whose scientific and practical training might be inade- 
quate for the purpose m mew would have the unhappy result of 
disappointing expectations and of depreciating seriously the future 
value of university qualifications m these branches of study. It is 
highly important that the first products of the proposed new depart- 
ments should prove themselves qualified for responsible work. We 
suggest therefore that the Government of India should express its 
approval of the addition of these technological subjects to the courses 
recognised by the University of Calcutta but should withhold its 
assent to the draft regulations for degrees and licences until 
the provision for the necessary teaching and laboratory accommoda- 
tion is guaranteed. This would assure the University that the aims 
of its new policy m regard to technological education have the ap- 
proval of the Government of India, and would justify it m approach- 
ing private donors for help towards the achievement of its purpose 
A furtlior reason which weighs with us m supjiort of this recom- 
mendation is our anxiety that the work done m the intermediate 
classes (upon the excellence of which the success of the scheme 
proposed in the draft regulations would depend) should be very 
nutcimlly impioved before the University ventures upon the 
piacfical execution of its plan for the encouiagement of these 
branches of technological training A scrutiny of the draft 
regulations shous that the intermediate stage in the proposed 
new comics is of vital importance We doubt whether under 
present conditions the proposed intermediate course in dyeing 
or in tanning could be effectively given in any college affiliated to 
the Um\crsity or in any other institution in Bengal which could 
lie ro< ognned as giving satisfactory instruction to non-collcgiate 
students m the manner contemplated in the draft regulations. Uor 
arc \\e satisfied with the provision which the draft regulations 
make for practical training m dyeing and tanning Workshop 
experience is rightly required, but practical training m an 
cdui ational institution should be more explicitly demanded, as there 
could be no guarantee that a student would receive an all-round 
training under the ordinary conditions of employment in a works 
It is far from our vi-li that the proposed new developments of 
technological training in connexion with the University should bo 
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delavcd after i-he necessary provision of teaching and laboratory 
accommodation for all stages in the courses has been secured But 
a reorganisation of the intermediate courses, and the provision 
of facilities for practical training are indispensable to the success 
of the new proposals. Moreover, the length of the course of 
post-mt cr mediate study for tho ordinary degree m technological 
chemistry, dyeing and tanning, and the advisability of granting a 
licence in technology on a course of study extending over only 
one academical year me questions which rcqunc further consid- 
eration. 

!•] The grouping of ns many as possible of the university depart- 
ments of pure and applied science m the same neighbourhood and 
round a common ccntic will be so convenient and advantageous to 
teachers and students alike that the authorities of the University 
should make such a concentration one of the guiding principles of 
their policy Some exceptions to this arc inevitable. The head- 
quarters of the engineering and mining departments must remain 
at Sibpur The schools of medicine aic inseparable fiom the hospitals 
to v Inch the} arc attached. The university departments of botany 
and zoology aie established at Palit House 111 Ballygunj. Moreover 
an important — we hope an meieasmgly important — part of the scien- 
tific teaching 111 the University will be given m college laboratories, 
notably at Presidency College and St. Xavier’s. The Umversity 
College of Science m Upper Cucular Road is clearly indicated as 
the chief centre of teaching and reseai ch m applied chemistry and 
physics, courses of instruction and laboratories for investigation 
m the related blanches of pure science having a place in the same 
institution alongside of these departments of applied science. We 
recommend therefore that, so far as may be found practicable, 
the laboratories and workshops of the new technological depart- 
ments of colour chemistiy (with dyeing) and of the leather industries 
should be placed m its immediate neighbourhood. This arrange- 
ment will enable the students of these departments conveniently 
to attend courses at the college and will facilitate collaboration in 
reseai ch The University College of Science has recently been 
placed under a govermng body , 1 and we recommend that this form 
of administration should be continued under the new constitution 
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which is proposed for the University in this report, m order that the 
Executive Council may be relieved from the consideration of many 
administrative details which would otherwise devolve upon it 
The new technological departments of colour chemistiy, the leathei 
industries, etc , should be attached administratively to the College 
of Science and their general management entrusted to its governing 
body. A further possibility of co-operation should be mentioned 
here. In Chapter XX VI above, paiagraphs 40-43, we have referred 
to the scheme for establishing a technological institute m Calcutta 
When, as we hope may soon be the case, this plan is carried mto 
effect, it is highly desirable that the buildings of the new institution 
should be near the Umveisity College of Science and its attached 
technological depaitments. In many branches of technological 
instruction consideiable economies in staffing and equipment 
Mill he possible if the governing body of the technological institute - 
and the Executive Council of the Umveisity act in co-opeiation 
The woikshops of the technological institute might be used by 
uimeisity students, especially m the'day time when the moie 
clementaiy classes of the institute would not be held. 

13 In Chapter XXXVII, paiagiaphs 62-64, we have provided 
foi the constitution of faculties m the Umveisity of Calcutta and 
h.i\c pioposcd that the number of such faculties and the geneial 
fc.it uies of their composition and powcis should be determined by 
Statute We have also suggested that power should be given by 
Statute to two Faculties to constitute a joint committee, subject 
to the approval of the Academic Council to which it would ieport 
ducct It should he left to the authorities of the reconstituted 
Um\ crsity to determine whether the blanches of technological study 
diaiib-cd in this chapter should be rcpiesentecl by an independent 
fa tilty or ho grouped undei the Faculty of Science The 
leather- in the non technological depaitments would gam from 
he Hi* 7 t hi own into close association in academic business with 
Ilnur colleague* working in other scientific departments of the 
l nnerut) , and tin* consideration faiours a plan which would 
unhide their representatives, at first at any rate, in the 
Faculty of Science On the other hand there is some risk 
thu (lie special and neeessaril) co*tly claims of the new technolog- 
ical department' muffit be swamped unless they were urged by a 
dntmet faculty, and it may be uiged that their stndieb and point 
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of mow should have an independent voice in the faculty organisa- 
tion. not, least, at. the inception of 1 lion* woik when their roprosenta- 
tion upon the Fncult.v of Science would he 1 eln lively small The 
< houo lietween tlie^e alt ei native ai rangements should in our judg- 
ment he left t o the Univeisity. It is sullicient for us to emphasise 
the importance of including in a Faculty of Technology, if one is 
constituted, a consideiahle nuinbei of representatives of pure science 
in order that, the different, sides of scientific woik in the Univeisity 
may be kept, in contact, with one another and that the pail, which 
pure si lonoo must, bear m fresh developments of applied science 
may not, be ovci looked 

III. 

10. To secure effective co-operation between the technological 
departments and the indust, nes which they are designed to 
seivc, it, will be found desnable to set up an advisory committee 
m connexion with each technological department. Each advisory 
committee should include leading rcpi esentatives of the industry 
concerned, togcthei with representatives of the scientific staff 
of the Univeisity, as well as the Vice-Chancellor (or his re- 
presentative) and otheis in administrative positions in the Uni- 
veisity. Occasional meetings of the advisory committee connected 
with each technological department will enable the members 
to keep themselves well acquainted with the work which is being 
done in the department, and m the other part s of the University 
which arc concerned in its scientific investigations. The membeis 
of tho advisory committee would have an opportunity of visiting 
the laboratories of the depart, ment, of meeting the staff and of 
making acquaintance with young students of promise. The 
experience of the industrial membors of the committee would 
enable them to suggest new developments in the department’s 
work and to discuss them with their scientific colleagues on the 
committee. The Vice-Chancellor and other representatives of the 
Executive Council of the University would learn what further 
extensions of the woik of the department were likely to be 
required. In this way, the personal tie between the University 
and the different branches of industry would be strengthened, 
co-operation between the various scientific departments m dealing 
with new industrial problems would be facilitated , and the interests 
of each technological department would receive prompt consideration 
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from those primarily concerned in the general direction of univer- 
sity policy. Advisory committees of this kmd would give valuable 
counsel and many practical suggestions , but we do not propose that 
they should have authority to determine courses of study or he 
given powers which would lessen the responsibility of the Academic 
or Executive Councils of the University. 

17 In each technological department students should have an 
opportunity of becoming candidates for a degree m honours, or 
for a pass degree. In the departments of the leather and textile 
mdusti les it is desirable that all students, except perhaps those 
who are preparing themselves for the special work of leather 
chemist, should have some preliminary acquaintance with actual 
processes of manufacture before beginning their course at the 
University. In older to meet the needs of students whose 
general attainments and scientific promise justify their admission 
to the Department but whose employment m industry has prevented 
them from fulfilling all the educational conditions which the Uni- 
versity may prescribe for entrance upon a degree course, it is 
desirable that the University should estabhsh courses leading up to 
a diploma instead of a degree, the requirements of the diploma 
course being, so far as they extend, as exacting in regard to scientific 
attainment and to practical aptitude as those imposed upon 
students taking the course for a pass degree. 

18. The aim of every course of training given in a technological 
department should be clearly defined, and the certificate (whether 
a degree, or a diploma) should in each case plainly signify the 
kind of work for which, in the judgment of the University, the holder 
h qualified Thus, in a department of colour chemistry and dyeing 
the certificate should show m clear words whether the student has 
been trained ns a colour chemist or as a practical dyer or master of 
dvr works ; in the department of leather industries, the certificate 
diould ‘•how whether the student has been trained for the duties of 
general management or for expert service m a works labora- 
tory Inc.vhc.ve some practical experience of industrial condi- 
tion'' and of the processes of manufacture is indispensable. 
15ut in the qualification of the expert laboratory worker a higher 

s'-dit'd <d o lentifie attainment should be insisted upon, and in the 
qu iht" » tton <>f the candidate for employment as works-manager 
i hu l;; *r and wider experience of industrial conditions should be 
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required. A clear differentiation of aims seems to us to be import- 
ant as calculated to give precision to tlie purpose of the various 
technological departments and to their examiners m conducting 
the necessary tests. We do not however forget that a student 
with practical ability, resourcefulness and power of adapting himself 
to new conditions may show himself after probation m a works 
able to undertake duties of a wider range than those for which his 
certificate may show that he has been trained. 

19. The most difficult condition which the University will 
find it necessary to fulfil m providing effective forms of technological 
training is that of securing opportunities of practical experience 
for its students Much may be done by providing industrial 
equipment in the workshops attached to such departments as those 
of the leather or textile industries. But practical training m these 
workshops will not suffice for all the needs of the students. The 
latter must have experience of work done under ordinary industrial 
and commercial conditions, where the operations are upon a much 
larger scale and are earned on with a view to profit Before he 
receives his degree or diploma at the University, a student should 
spend some time m a works and thus become inured to ordinary 
industrial conditions and see processes carried out upon a com- 
mercial scale. We do not think it practicable to propose that 
industrial firms should be invited to make themselves responsible 
for the systematic training of university students. They cannot as 
a general rule be expected to undertake this duty or to subject them- 
selves to possible criticism and interference by representatives of the 
University. The latter should be responsible for the students’ train- 
ing m its own laboratories and workshops. What the student can 
get m works, and m works alone, is practical experience m dealing 
with work-people and of work done’ under commercial conditions. 
Tlus necessary experience he can get under the ordinary terms of 
employment. At the same time m individual cases students may 
receive special facilities for a more all-round training m works 
when there is close co-operation between a private firm and the 
University. Experience m the United States shows that such 
co-operation is practicable, given a readiness on the part of great 
firms thus to encourage technological training and a corresponding 
readiness on the part of the University to regard practical experi- 
ence in works as a necessary element m its technological courses. 
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20. The plant required in each technological department -will 
entail considerable expense to the University, not only at the time 
of first equipping the department but also in keeping the plant up 
to date We hope that the firms engaged m the mdustiy will 
make liberal gifts for equipment In the choice of appliances and 
machines the head of the depaitment would be the chief adviser 
to the university authorities, but the latter would also receive 
valuable assistance from the members of the advisory committee 
attached to the department. As the makers of machinery find it 
advantageous to have their productions installed m a place where 
possible purchasers may see them at work, the provision of 
plant and its replacement from time to time may involve some- 
what less senous expenditure on the pait of the University than 
might be expected. 

21 Many Indian students have gone to the West, either 
at their own expense oi with the aid of Government scholarships 
or other benefactions, m order to obtain training in technology 1 
The establishment, m close association with the industries concerned, 
of technological departments in the University of Calcutta will 
meet many, though not all, of the needs now met in these w\ays 
Those who have gone abioad for technological -training have e.v- 
penenced a double difficulty — that oi finding, while abroad, oppor- 
tunities of practical training in woiks, and, on their return, suitable 
openings in the industry for which they have been trained The 
fir=t of these difficulties was less senous during the war, paitly 
because the number of students was smaller, partly because 
British firms had more vacancies for them on their staff. But 
the ■-ccoiid difficulty shows bow necessaiy it is that the piovi- 
sion of ad\ anoed technological Gaining m Indian universities should 
not be pushed foiwaid without legaid to the number of industrial 
openings a\ Tillable for the students who will be Gamed As m all 
other branches of technical education, advanced technological limn- 
ing and industrial development, must progress together. For this 
r* v on it I's desirable that the University should be guided by the 
*>p«rience of in nd\ Gory committee-,, w hose members mil have 


1 * 1 u •” \ \\I, ! ,r ‘ v ' 1“ .wl IS dn'J Ilf rrj>ort (101 !} of Sir Uit<wlor< 
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export knowledge of the opportunities which lie before the stu- 
dents when their course of training is finished. 

22 We have ascertained the nature of the present employment 
of the Indian students who have been trained m three technolo- 
gical departments (leather industries, textile industries and colour 
chemistry with dyeing) m the University of Leeds. Out of thir- 
teen students who were trained in the department of leather indus- 
tries, eight arc now r cmplo} r ed in that industry (six as managers of 
tanneries, one as a leather expeit attached to a tannery and one as 
proprietor of an export and import business m the leather trade), 
wdnle of the other five, one is now an agricultural chemist m Govern- 
ment service, one a teacher of economics, one an assistant settle- 
ment officer in the public service and two are barristers. Of the 
three students wdio wore trained in the department of colour chemis- 
try and dyeing, one is dyeing mastci m a factory, one is a teacher 
of chemistry m a college and one holds a responsible position m a 
commercial department of the Government of India Of the two 
students wdio were trained in the textile department, one is secretary 
of a cotton mill and the other a barrister It will be seen that 
rather more than half of the total number are now engaged m the 
industries for which they w'-ere specifically tramed, and that three 
others hold positions for wdncli their scientific training is a necessary 
qualification. We understand that all of the eighteen students 
have found their scientific and technological education of great 
value and assistance to them in their careers and those of them 
whose training m England was paid for out of private funds regard 
the expenditure as having been remunerative. But the figures 
wdnch we have quoted indicate the fact that, hitherto at any rate, 
there has not been a sufficiently strong demand m the mdustnes 
named above to absorb the services of all the available Indians 
who have received an advanced technological training It is not 
unlikely however that the demand for tramed men of this cahbre 
may grow quickly It has already been stimulated by the 
war. The more extensive the development of scientific indus- 
tries m India, the greater will be the need for encouraging 
technological studies m the Indian universities and for sending 
carefully selected students, already possessing some practical 
experience of industrial conditions, to the West for additional 
traimng. 

VOL. v 


p 
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IV. 

23. It is desirable in our judgment that, so far as is compatible 
with the full discharge of their duties to the University, the heads 
of technological departments should be allowed to take fees 
consultant practice. The disadvantage of sanctioning this addi- 
tional claim upon the energies of members of the University sta 
is outweighed by the importance of giving to the professors of techno- 
logical subjects full opportunity of keeping abreast with current 
industrial problems and methods. Of such opportunity they wou 
be in great measure deprived, if they were precluded from being 
taken privately into consultation by busmess firms upon technical 
and scientific questions. It is necessary to attract to, and retain 
in, the service of the University eminent expeits in technology as 
heads of departments of applied science Such men, m takmg 
service in a university, would as a rule have to forego the prospect 
of a large proportion of the income which they might reasonabl} 
hope to earn m private practice The University could not well 
afioid to pay in the form of salary a sum which would fully com- 
pensate them for this financial sacrifice But m view of the many 
interests of university life, the pleasure of training young men 
of ability, and the consideration which is attached to a distinguished 
university chair, some men are wilhng to accept an academic 
po^t even though it entails financial loss The number of such 
men is increased, to the advantage of the University and of techno- 
logical education, if there is no rigid rule forbidding any kind of 
private practice We think therefore that the balance of advan- 
tage lie^ on the side of allowing professors of technological subjects 
to undertake, subject to the efficient discharge of their academic 
dut 10 -', private work for which they receive payment and by doing 
v huh they enlarge then knowledge of the applications of science to 
mdu'-tn and* thus enhance their value as heads of departments of 
i lit University The Executive Council of the University should 
1 v down m the case of each appointment to a technological chair, 
th ’t (onduions as to the professor’s obligations to the University, 
. 1 d t pc- i dlv as to what is required of him m regular attendance 
’ ! i' UhoMton and at other academic duties It should be the 

> : • ’ t 'i> Yu •• ( ’n an cllor to interfere if he lias reason to think 
r * . u •>'*. > r is allowing the (hums of private practice to impair 
; : r. ju'-ruv and general elfi< ienev m the discharge 
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of the duties which he owes to the University and to the students m 
his department As a check upon any misuse of the freedom which 
v e propose should be allowed to professors m deciding what amount 
of private practice is compatible with their obligation to the 
University, ve think that it is more prudent to rely upon care m 
the recruitment of the staff and upon the influence of a high 
standard of honour m the University than upon foimal rules The 
latter would in any case be difficult of adjustment to the compli- 
cated and unexpected questions arising m connexion with private 
practice 

24 Under war conditions the industries with which most of the 
technological departments of a university aie associated stand In a 
special relation to the State. The freedom of a piofessor in 
charge of a technological department must m such circumstances 
he subject to special restrictions, particularly m regard to the 
talcing out of patents and to the publication of the results of 
his researches Exceptional conditions of this kind may continue, 
for a time at any rate, m the economic circumstances which are 
hkety to follow the war This aspect of the question it is not 
necessary for us to discuss, as the regulations made by the Gov- 
ernment with a view to public exigencies of this nature would be 
operative in 'all universities alike and would be framed with regard 
to the exceptional needs of a time of emergency. 

25 We regard the promotion of advanced technological studies 
in the University as one aspect of a much larger problem, all 
the parts of which are inseparably connected — namely the adjust- 
ment of technical training m all its grades to industrial pohey and 
progress. A careful assignment of functions to the lower technical 
schools and to the University respectively is necessary in order 
to secure the greatest efficiency and. to avoid waste of energy and 
•of funds Without a considerable development p£ technical 
■education in all its grades, the technological departments of the 
University cannot flourish. They are rightly considered as the 
coping stones of a larger structure. The Governments of India 
and of Bengal will therefore need to be kept informed as to the 
work of the University departments of technology — a requirement 
for which our recommendations as to the visitation and govern- 
ment of the University make provision — and will, we hope, give 
liberal grants-m-aid to higher technological work as part of a 
general policy for the encouragement of technical education 
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26. But in the encouragement of advanced technological train- 
ing and research questions arise which affect the welfare of India 
as a whole and not the interests of one province alone. It is desir- 
able that the scientific work of the technological departments m the 
various universities should not be wholly disconnected. And in 
deciding where the chief centre or centres of research and training 
for any great industry should be established, the convenience and 
general welfare of the whole of India should be borne m mind. 
Independent action on the part of individual universities should be 
welcomed, especially when private liberality enables an institution 
to develope this side of its work m the mterests of the district or 
pi o vince which it immediately serves The provincial Government 
should be free to develope technical training for the assistance of 
any industry which it regards as bemg of sufficient local importance 
and piomise. But insufficiently considered efforts m establishing 
new departments of higher technological training and research 
would be wasteful of energy and funds There should be a wise 
division of labour among the universities, and a concentration of 
enterprise at the places which are best fitted for the purpose We 
hope that the Government of India will administer fimds out of 
■which it can give special grants-m-aid to advanced technological 
Gaining and research It will thus be in a position to exert 
considerable influence m seeming concerted action among the 
uimerMties The latter, though we think they should be free 
to fake such action as they wish in view of their knowledge of 
local c iicumstnnces and of the support likely to be forthcoming 
fioin pnvatc oi public somces m their district, would naturally 
pa\ attention to the suggestions and advice of a department repre- 
senting the whole of India and able to make grants-m-aid to new 
developments of which it app-oved 1 The Government of India 
would be aide to assist the universities in securing the services of 
piofe""ors or other teachers specially qualified for the work of techno- 
logical training Much might aho be done by the Government of 
India 'm encouraging co-operation among scientific workers in 
the-e subjects and in enabling isolated investigators to work in. 
nsMKiation with colleagues m other institutions 


1 Ti ■ a • i' cp nu.lit n 'nraf ci ; n be gi\cn In l < riding tcicliers from its ncienfific- 
-"M-c n< 1 - i -d In the Ird in Industrial CommL-uon, 1918 (Report, Chapter IX,. 
c.ra 1XL) 
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27. The recommendations of the Indian Industrial Commission 1 
lay stress upon the points to which we have referred in paragraphs 
25 and 26 and encourage the hope that scientific and techno-, 
logical training m India will receive greatly increased support from 
the Government. 


V. 

28. We now turn to another branch of trammg — that for com- 
mercial hfe. Here also excellent results will follow from improve- 
ments in the courses of study at the high schools and m the methods 
of teaching which they employ. A large number of boys will be 
forthcoming as recruits for commercial employment, after having 
received a good general education up to 16 or 17 years of age The 
high school certificate will become a valuable credential to those 
wishing to enter at that age upon a commercial career 2 But 
even more useful as a preparation for business will be the trammg 
given at the intermediate colleges, the estabhshment of which is 
recommended in this report 3 We recommend that these colleges 
should provide a course preparatory to business life. This course, 
practical but not narrowly specialised, will give an excellent trammg 
to young men who intend to enter business at 18 or 19 years of age. 
Thirdly, there should be classes on commercial subjects at technical 
institutes aided by the Department of Public Instruction and the 
Department of Industries. Many of these classes should be held m 
the early morning, or m the evening after office hours Lastly, in the 
highest grade of all, there is need for advanced teaching m banking, 
actuarial methods, insurance and other subjects bearmg upon the 
■commerical interests of the country , m this work, the University 
Should take an active and increasingly important part. 

29 Higher commercial education, given m universities or in- 
stitutions of university rank, has »firmly established itself in the 
Umted States and in several European countries The piactical 
value of this form of traimng for commercial hfe depends upon the 
interest taken m it by active men of business and upon the import- 
ance which they attach to the theoretical studies which a young 
man has made before entering the service of a commercial firm. 

1 Roport, pages 109-110, paras. 160 and 161. 

~ Chapter XXXI, paras 62-70 

a Chapter XXXII, especially paras. 42-47. 
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The usefulness of a specialised preparation for commercial life,, 
as compared with that of a good general education, is not gener- 
ally admitted by British employers, at least so far as posts of 
higher responsibility are concerned. They attach fax higher im- 
portance to character, as formed and tested by training in 
schools and colleges where a young man is thrown mto the social 
and intellectual life of great numbers of his contemporaries destined 
for many careers They beheve that business ability is developed 
by practical experience and that commercial life itself is the best 
college of commerce The importance of the systematic study of 
economic and commercial questions is acknowledged by them but 
they think that as a rule this study is most profitably made by 
a man who has already gamed some practical knowledge of busi- 
ness conditions and that early specialisation in the theoretical 
study of these subjects is in the great majority of cases not the best 
preparation which he may receive for co mm ercial life. There are 
signs however that the commercial leaders in Great Britain are 
disposed to think that the ordinary course of general education 
might be better adapted than at present to the needs of 
those who intend to follow a busmess career. They give hberal 
support to the departments of economics in the universities, 
especially to such an institution as the London School of Economics. 
And they encourage large numbers of the men in their service to 
attend university and other classes m subjects connected with their 
busmess 

30 11 e have been asked by the Government of India to con- 
sider t lie draft regulations for examinations and degrees m commerce 
framed by the committee appointed by the Senate of the University 
of Calcutta on February 9, 191S That committee, whose report 
wu adopted by the Senate on March 23 following, propose the 
institution of an intermediate examination m commerce, of a 
la ence m commerce and of a degree of bachelor m commerce. An 
C'^entml condition for admission to the examination proposed 
for cult of thc^e grades is that the candidate shall for a prescribed 
U nod ha\o received ‘practical training m a mercantile office 
appmeed by the Syndicate,’ and shall ‘ produce lus note-books of 

h pr.utif.il work ’ But. though practical experience m a com- 
5 *■ r ' 5 '1 houvo m.u rightly be required as part of the qualification 
-« fhar. or certificate m commerce, employment by a firm 
c >• * « t k rehod on to give the systematic training which the draft 
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regulations presuppose. Few firms have the time or the staff to 
give an all-round training to university students, or would be 
willing to undertake educational responsibilities which would imply 
that their methods of training would be submitted to criticism from 
university examiners. Another weak point m the draft regulations 
is the ambitious nature of the course proposed for the intermediate 
examination in commerce. It mcludes seven compulsory subjects, 
iiz. (1) English (simple prose texts and essay writing, precis wnting, 
commercial correspondence and conversation) ; (2) Hindustani con- 
versation and one of the following languages — French, German, 
Japanese, Chinese , (3) shorthand and typewriting , (4) commercial 
arithmetic, and principles and practice of book-keeping , (5) 
economic geography , (6) economics, general and Indian , and (7) 
one of the following subjects — mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
botany, geology. We regard this intermediate course as too ambi- 
tious Comparatively few students are at present sufficiently 
well-trained m the high schools to enter upon it with any hope 
of mastering it. Yet it is the foundation of the whole of the com- 
mittee’s plan. Its weakness would affect all the higher stages of 
the proposed course. We cannot therefore recommend the Govern- 
ment of India to sanction this part of the draft regulations m their 
present form. The needs of students who wish to enter upon a 
commercial career (and there are many m all parts of Bengal) should 
be met by a less elaborate course, offered among other alternatives 
. in the new intermediate colleges which we propose For such a 
course as the draft regulations prescribe, only a highly specialised 
commercial college would be able to provide the necessary teaching , 
but the intermediate course laid down by the University in pre- 
paration for commercial life should be accessible under satisfactory 
conditions of teaching to students attending intermediate colleges 
established m various parts of the Presidency It should tlierefoie, 
on practical as well as on educational giounds, be of such a character 
that a considerable number of intermediate colleges could provide 
effective teaching m all its subjects 

31. In present circumstances the Umversity of Calcutta is more 
likely to forward the interests of its students by improving the 
general education given m the umversity courses, by strength- 
ening its department of economics and by supportmg with its great 
influence measures for the reform of the high English schools and for 
the estabhshment of inteimediate colleges (with alternative courses, 
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including one specially designed as a preparation for commercial 
life) than by establishing a new degree in commerce. We doubt 
whether it would be wise to encourage a large number of students 
to hope that, if they take a degree m commerce at tbe University, 
their prospects of getting responsible appointments in commercial 
firms will be improved. Tbe qualifications which employers will 
rightly regard as most important are the character and mtellir 
gence of tbe applicant, bis having received a good general edu- 
cation, and the capacity which he may show on probation for 
the work of commercial life It is through a complete reorganisa- 
tion of the intermediate classes and through improvements 
m the courses of study for the honours and pass degrees 
that the qualifications of young men for responsible positions 
in commerce will most effectively be improved. But, for a more 
limited number of students, an extension of the range of study 
in economics m the honours degree course will be of service 
We hope also that the banks in Calcutta mil encourage the 
establishment of courses m economics and in banking at the 
University, and that the courses may be given at a time of day at 
which it is possible for those employed in banks to attend. Special 
courses upon other commercial subjects would also be of value 
to men engaged m various branches of business. 

32 But, in view of tbe development of higher commercial 
education which may be expected in future when the training given 
in high schools and intermediate courses has been improved, we 
recommend that the University should have power to institute, 
when it thinks fit, a Faculty of Economics and Commerce and to 
confer degrees and diplomas in commercial subjects. We recom- 
mend further that it should form an advisory committee on higher 
commercial education m association with the work of the existing 
department of economics Jf this advisory committee should 
report that an alternative course for the bachelor’s degree, giving 
1 pec lfic preparation for commercial life, is needed m Bengal and 
that the mercantile community of Calcutta would avail itself on a 
large * c de of the '-ervicc- of young men trained, it will be within 
the po\u*r of the Umver-ity, under the new constitution which 
v< pr<»po-e, to extend the work of the department of economics and 
t>> pr.nnle cour-e-, of instruction for undergraduates who intend to 
enter commercial life 



CHAPTER XLIX. 


Tun Special Educational Needs of Musalmans. 

1 Wc recognise ibc significance, as a symptom of social 
change, of the strong disposition, which is now moving the 
Musalmans of Bengal, and especially those who live in the eastern 
part of the Presidency, to avail themselves more fully than hereto- 
fore of the opportunities afTorded by modern education The 
eagerness of this section of the community to avail itself of educa- 
tional oppoitumtics is one of the facts which impress themselves 
most vividly upon the mind of the traveller in contemporary Bengal. 
Por the fust time in their history the Muslim cultivators of the 
eastern distucts of the Bengal Presidency have been kindled by 
ambitions which urge them to give higher education to some of their 
sons One of the results of fins awakening is that the number of 
Musalmans among the students of the Calcutta University is gradu- 
ally increasing and that they now repiesent 9’5 per cent of 
the whole. If the present advance continues the proportion of 
Muslim students will be far greater in a few years’ time, when the 
force of this new social tendency has been more fully disclosed. 
We appreciate the truth of the statement which we have quoted 1 
from the Fifth Quinquennial Review of Education m Bengal that, 
until the Musalmans, who represent more than half the population, 
aie educated sufficiently to be able to take an interest m the affairs 
of public hfe, it is difficult to conceive of Bengal as a part of a self- 
goveinmg dominion within the British Empire , and we accept the 
corollary, namely, that the only possible way m which these people 
can be made to realise their privileges and responsibilities, as 
citi7cns of the British Empire, is by giving them effective access 
to every grade of modern education. This is far from involving 
any supersession of those centres of genuine Islamic learning 
which are indispensable to Islamic culture and thus to the culture 
of India. 

1 Fifth Quinquennial Review of the Progress of Education in Bengal, 1912-13 — 
1010-17, by W W Homoll, Caloutta, 1918, paras 593-595 , see also Chapter VI of 
this report, para 1. 
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2. The problem involved in the education of Musalmans has been,, 
and still is, a cause of serious perplexity to the Government of India ; 
there are obvious dangers inherent in a state whose population is 
divided between religions so fundamentally different, as are Hinduism 
and Islam But in this new movement of the Muslim community 
towards higher education there lies the presage of an intellectual unity 
v hich would lessen, if it might not obliterate, the breaches caused by 
ancient divisions and by deep differences m cultural tradition. 
A greater equality in point of culture might strengthen the forces' 
which make for harmony and co-operation between the two mam 
sections of the Bengal population. , the whole community 
u ould be the stronger hy the abatement of those misunderstandings 
and antagonisms which have a long history behind them and still 
affect the inner life of the country , social reform would be rendered, 
less difficult were some of the estrangement modified by the influ- 
ence of friendships formed at school and college , and a gradual 
lessening of the power of old divisions would make the people of 
Bengal more homogeneous for the manifold and arduous tasks 
v. Inch await it 

3 We have sought to safeguard the Muslim position all along 
the line In the constitution which we have proposed for the re- 
organised Umveisity of Calcutta we have provided for the inclu- 
sion m the Court of representatives of registered Muslim graduates, 
as also of representatives of the Mushm community, and we have 
also suggested that the Chancellol should have power to nominate- 
a certain number of members for a period of five years, of whom 
‘mme might be’ representatives of paiticular communities not 
adequately icpresented 1 In designing the Executive Council of 
the reorganised Calcutta University we have provided that out of 
17 members three at least must always be Musalmans, 2 while our 
pioposed Academic Council is to include “four representatives with 
educational experience, tuo at least of whom should he teachers, 
to be appointed by the Chancellor after repoit from the Mushm 
Achnory Board ’’ 3 The Board of Mufassal Colleges is always to 
contain at least four Musalmans 1 , the Board of Women’s Education 


1 C InpUr XXX VII, SI, 
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is always to have, three Muslim representatives nominated by the* 
Muslim Advisor)’ - Bonid 1 . the Board of Students’ Welfare 2 is 
always to have three Muslim representatives , and on every com- 
mit! cc n constituted for the appointment of university teachers there 
should lie at least one Musalman. We have insisted that the Exe- 
cutive Commission should contain at least one leading represen- 
tative of the Muslim community.' 1 4 We have also urged the estab- 
lishment of a Muslim Advisoiy Board “ to advise the University 
on matters affecting the interests and convictions of Muslim 
students.’ 5 6 We have advocated the establishment of an Islamia, 
College in Calcutta and the cieation of chairs of the principal 
Islamic studies m the Faculty of Arts of the reorganised Univer- 
sity of Calcutta. We have also suggested that proficiency m 
Islamic studies might be recognised by special degrees or diplomas. 
These two mattcis are dealt with at length m Chapters XXXIV 
and XLII respectively. 

4. Turning to the proposed University of Dacca, we have placed 
in the forefront of our proposals the establishment of a strong - 
department of Islamic studies and we have made suggestions which 
will, we hope, lead “ to the creation of a school of learned men capa- 
ble of producing important and original studies on Arabic philosophy 
and science ” m addition to the much larger number of Muslim* 
graduates “ who mil become teachers m schools, inspectors, and 
members of Government administrations.” 0 Whde not excluding 
Musalmans from the other halls of residence of the University 
we have insisted on the immediate establishment of a Muslim 
Hall which “ will offer to the Muslim students a full corporate life 
and mil enable the sons of Muslim parents to receive education^ 
under those religious influences to which they attach so much 
importance.” 7 We propose, as m Calcutta, that a Muslim Advisory - 
Board should form an integral part of the Dacca University 8 As- 
regards the other constituent bodies of the University we have - 


1 Chapter XXXVII, para 84 

2 Chapter XXXIX, para 38 ' 

3 Chapter XXXIV, para 1 18 

4 Chapter XXXVIl, para 94 , 

6 „ para 86 

6 Chapter XXXHI, para 102 , 

paras. 145-147 , 

para 195 
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suggested that the Court should always contain, among others, 
{a) 30 graduates of the University, of whom 15 should be Muslim 
graduates elected by the Muslim graduates, and (6) 40 members 
.appointed by the Chancellor, of whom not less than 20 should be 
Musalmans, 1 and that the Executive Council should always include 
U) four persons appointed by the Chancellor, of whom two shall 
be Musalmans, one being a teacher of the University, and (n) four 
persons elected by the Court, two of these being elected by the 
Muslim members of the Court who have registered themselves as 
Musalmans from among their own number., 2 In the constitution 
which we have proposed for the Academic Council we have 
advocated the inclusion of a number of persons, not exceeding one- 
tenth of the persons otherwise included in the Council, to be 
co-opted by the Council from persons belonging to the teachmg 
profession and being members of the staff either of the University 
of Dacca, or of an intermediate college in the Dacca district, or of 
the Dacca Madrassah. We have also suggested that if the other 
categories proposed do not mclude a 'sufficient number of Musal- 
mans to make up a fourth of the Council, the Council shall be 
required to fill up the vacancies in the category which we have 
just indicated so as to bring the number of Muslim members as 
nearly as possible up to the fraction prescribed 3 

5. We have suggested that the proposed Board of Secondary 
-and Intermediate Education should include at least three represen- 
tatives of Muslim opinion and interests 4 * The Board should also 
form a special committee, upon which the Islamic Department of 
Dacca University should be strongly represented, to conduct the 
examination held at the end of the reformed madrassah course and 
corresponding to the present matriculation, and also the examrna- 
tu>n held two years latei and corresiiondmg to the mteimediate 
examination m Islamic studies & The lingmstic difficulties under 
which Musalkians m Bengal labour have not escaped oui notice, 
end we trust that the recommendations which w r e have made m 
this respect, while securing to the Muslim student a better cdu- 


1 Chapter XXXIII, para. 1S4 , 
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cation. will relieve him of an almost impossible burden . 1 We 
have already referred to (he wish of the Musalmans in the matter 
of candidates' names being written on the answer books shown up 
at university examinations . 2 We have dealt with this question 
in Chapter XVII. On general grounds w r e advocate the adoption,, 
as far as practicable, of the principle of anonymity m large- 
examinations 

() If our recommendations in the matter of the representation 
of Musalmans on the various university authorities fall short of 
what certain lending members of that community have claimed, 
we can only assure all those wdio have the mteiests of the Bengali 
Musalmans at heart, that our desire is to secure the influence on 
university affairs of the ablest and most influential representatives 
of the cultural tradition of Islam, and thus to provide a guarantee, 
in which the community may confide, that Muslim convictions- 
and needs will find full expression upon all proper occasions, 
and especially at those points in university business at which 
the consideration of Muslim convictions and needs is pertinent 
and appropriate We are proposing a type of university which 
differs fundamentally flora the type to which modern India has 
grown accustomed. In the new universities the teachers will 
enjoy far more freedom 'and be called upon to face far greater 
responsibilities Our belief is that in the work of such a univer- 
sity the influence of the Muslim representatives will depend 
mainly on their quality and on their ability to discharge their 
responsible duties with regularity of attendance and with adequate- 
knowledge of the conditions of university hfe We hope, there- 
fore, that the Muslim community will furnish an increasing 
number of teachers of first-rate capacity for participation in 
university work 

1 Chapters XXXI and XXXH 

8 Chapter VI, para 00 and Chapter XVII, para 141. 


CHAPTER L. 


Relations of Government with the Universities. 

I. 

1. In an earlier Chapter 1 we have analysed with some fullness 
-the existing relations between the Government, both Imperial and 
Provincial, and the university system of Bengal ; and we have 
been forced to the conclusion that this relation is in many respects 
unsatisfactory. But we saw also that the nature of the influence 
or control exercised by Government over university work must 
depend upon the character of the university, and the form of its 
organisation 2 Now that we have described the changes which 
we recommend in the umversity system, it is necessary to return, 
do the theme of its relations with Government. 

2. Our explanation of the scheme of reconstruction which we 
pioposc, and which is set out in the last twenty chapters, will have 
made plain m some degree the kind of changes which this scheme 
must involve in these relations ; and to a large extent the present 
chapter must consist of a summary and recapitulation, from a 
special point of view, of recommendations already put' forwaid. 

3 In the fiist place we have recommended that the present 
special control exercised over the Umversity of Calcutta by the 
'Government of India should come to an end, that the Governor- 
General should cease to be Chancellor, and that his Government 
-diould no longer be responsible for university regulations, and for 
the affiliation and disaffiliation of colleges We propose ( 1 ) that 
two special Acts, one reconstituting the University of Calcutta, 
md the second establishing the University of Dacca, should be adop- 
ic 1 by the Imperial Legislative Council , (n) that the first Statutes 
of oich UimeiMtv should be appended as a schedule to its Act ; 
(m) that the first Vice-Chancellors of both Universities should be 
ippomted. and their salaries fixed, by the Government of India , 
in l (i\) that the <ame Government should appoint an Executive 


1 I'll to'er X Will 
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Commission, with special powers, io carry out the necessary changes 
in the University of Calcutta. Any future change m tlie funda- 
jnental Acts (n^ distinct, from the Statutes) would of couisc have 
to he made bv the original enacting body, the Imperial Legislative 
Council . and indeed, it. seems to us essential that fundamental 
nimer-'itv legislation should continue to be, for British. India, a 
function of the Imperial (Government On this point we shall have 
something to mv later 1 

i. But apart from fundamental legislation, and from the initial 
arrangements necessary to bring the new system into operation, 
we propose that the Government of India should cease to have any 
special or peculiar relationship with the universities in Bengal, 
those functions of Go\ eminent which under the new system will 
imolve direct and frequent contact noth the University being 
transferred to the Government of Bengal We propose, however, 
that the Govcrnor-Genei ai should assume, under the Acts, the 
ofiice of Visitor of both Universities To this recommendation we 
attach great importance, and m a later section we shall analyse the 
significance which we think ought to be attached to the office of 
Visitor, and the ways in which its functions might, m our 
judgment, be performed with most advantage In the meantime 
it will be desirable to anatyse the new relations which we propose 
should be established between the. two Universities and the 
Government of Bengal. 


II. 

5. We recommend that the Governor of Bengal should be, 
cx-oflicio, Chancellor both of the University of Calcutta 2 and of the 
Umversity of Dacca 3 , and that the Government of Bengal should 
exercise certain clearly defined functions m regard to the adminis- 
tration of both Universities It will be convenient., to deal first 
with the functions of the Government as a whole before considering 
the special duties and powers of the Chancellor. 

6. In the first place, we propose that the division and clash of 
responsibilities between the Government and its Department of 
Public Instruction on the one hand, and the Umversity on the other. 


1 Para 45 belcrw 

2 Chaptor XXXVII, para 20 

8 Chaptor XXXIXT, para 170 
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vhich has introduced so much confusion in the administration of' 
secondary education, should be brought to an end by the establish- 
ment by Government of a Board of Secondary and Intermediate 
Education, 1 upon which the Universities, industrial, commercial, 
professional and agricultural experience and the Hindu and Musal- 
man communities should all be effectively represented. This 
Board would exercise the functions of inspection, aid and recog- 
nition, m regard to the high English schools, which are at 
present divided between the Department and the University ; and 
it would exercise these functions not only in regard to the high 
schools but m regard to the proposed new grade of intermediate 
colleges It would be the duty of this'Board to administer (subject 
to Government audit and approval) the funds which Government 
found it possible to devote to these ends, and to advise Government 
as to the needs of these branches of education. 

7. This new organisation of an # important branch of public 
administration should recognise to the full the responsibility 
inherent m the University for the right orientatipg^jf courses of 
study in secondary schools m so far as they are afteUlary toacafelic^ 
traimng. But it would relieVH-^-Cmygrsity of administrative 
functions now devolving upon it, which it cannot adequately per- 
fonn ; would furnish the Government, as representing the commu- 
nity, with clearer guidance a's to the needs of Bengal , and would 
make possible a well-considered and systematic policy of advance 
in secondary and intermediate education It would also call into- 
opei.it ion that powerful public interest m this branch of educa- 
tional work v Inch is at present insufficiently used, and would 
probabl) stimulate private generosity m a held where some 
supplementation of the public resources from tins soiuce is 
eminently needed 

S. At c propose that the Board should conduct both the examin- 
ation at the end of the high school course, and that at the end 
of the intermediate course In regard to the standards of the 
hnUr examination, it is essential that the University should 
h. \*- a wry weighty, and for its own purposes a decisive, voice, 
in' iniuh a*> it will, m some or all of its forms, constitute the 
qu ilitu atum for admission to the University. But Government 
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also must have a definite voice at this point, inasmuch as this 
examination will (if our recommendations are adopted) constitute 
a necessary qualification for admission to many of the minor Govern- 
ment posts. 

9. In regard to the regular work of the University, we propose 
that the functions of Government should be much less detailed than 
they now are, but, we believe, more rather than less valuable. In 
regard to university legislation, we propose that the assent of the 
Government of Bengal should be required for all changes m, or 
additions to, the Statutes of either University which may be proposed 
by the Court of the University. As we have recommended that 
a Statute should be required for the admission of a college in 
Calcutta to the rank of a constituent college in the teaching 
university, and for the admission of a mufassal college to the special 
'privileges of a University College, it follows that the approval of 
Government would be required m each of these cases for the 
conferment or withdrawal of these privileges. This may seem to 
be little more than a reproduction of the present system, whereby 
changes m the Regulations of the University have to be approved 
by the Government of India. But, under our scheme, the necessity 
for Government confirmation applies only to Statutes, not to 
Ordinances or Regulations 1 Statutes will deal only with 
broad and fundamental questions, on which it is right that 
Government should have the right of approval or disapproval ; 
and the system proposed corresponds with that which exists 
m the modern English universities which are required to submit 
all changes in their Statutes to the Privy Council. 

10. We propose that the Government of Bengal as such, should 
be directly represented upon the mjun governing bodies of the 
Umversities. In the University of Calcutta, the members of the 
Bengal Executive Council, and a considerable number of officers 
concerned in departments which have a bearing upon university 
work, will be members of the Umversity Court ; and although 
they will be greatly outnumbered by the other elements in the 
Court, their judgment upon the questions of general university 
policy which the Court will discuss must have great weight 
Of the seventeen members of the Executive Council of Calcutta - 


1 For tlio moaning of these distinctions pco Chapter XXXVII, parao l r > 17 
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University two will be directly nominated by the Government 
of Bengal, in order to ensure that the chief administrative 
organ of the University does not get out of touch with the general 
educational policy of Government. In the same way, and for the 
same reasons, there will be two representatives nominated by 
Government upon the Academic Council, and two Upon the Board 
of Mufassal Colleges Apart from this, the Government of Bengal 
will not nominate the members of the governing bodies of the 
Unnersity. But the fact that Government provides, and will 
long continue to provide, a very large proportion of the funds 
necessary for the development of university education will ensure 
that the opinions of its spokesmen will receive due weight. 

11 Since the University of Dacca will, if our proposals are 
accepted, be a purely local and teaching university, having no 
‘-eparately organised collegiate bodies withm itself, and no connexion 
mth outside colleges such as is necessary m Calcutta, the points of 
direct contact with Government mil be fewer. But subject to this 
proviso u e propose that the direct participation of Government 
should be the same in kind and in degree m the University of 
Dacca 1 * as in the University of Calcutta. The approval of Govern- 
ment will be required for changes in Statutes , it will be well re- 
presented on the Court, and through the Chancellor will exercise 
sonic influence over the composition of the Executive and Academic 
Councils But apart from this, it will not be called upon to 
exercise any detailed interference m the educational affairs of 
the University. This represents a marked departure from the 
policy of complete and direct Government control advocated in the 
original Dacca University Iieport. 

12 It is in the sphere of finance that the relations between 
(hu eminent and the Universit}' must necessarily be most intimate. 
"We propose 8 that Government should make a fixed annual allot- 
ment to both Universities, and to the various colleges included 
m the Unnersity of Calcutta, attaching such conditions as it may 
thin], fit to any part of such grants ; and that it should then leave 
t<> the authorities concerned the responsibility for making the best' 
e '• of the^e funds, requiring only a full annual statement of 

• "ount-, audited by the appropriate Government department, 

1 C! ap'rr XXXIII 
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winch should cover the whole income and expenditure of the 
University, and show clearly what use has been made of the 
Government grants. Wc propose further — and this also we regard 
as an important leform — that all requests for additional grants 
for the purpose of university education, whether put forward by 
either of the universities or by any of the colleges or institutes 
included within the University of Calcutta, should be laid before 
Government at a fixed time in each year ; reasonable provisions 
being made for dealing with urgent requests. This presents no 
difficulties m the case of Dacca. In the case of Calcutta it involves 
that applications of colleges and other bodies should be forward- 
ed to Government only thiough the Executive Council of the 
University, which should add its own comments and recommenda- 
tions. 1 

13. Government would thus have, what it has never had m the 
past, a clear formulation of the requirements of the various educa- 
tional grades The needs of the Universities, and of all the colleges 
and all the institutes of higher technological study connected with 
them, would be for the first time collated and classified, with com- 
mentary and advice, by the Executive Councils of the two 
Universities, each within its own sphere ; the needs of the high 
English and intermediate grades would be formulated by the 
Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education ; while the needs 
of the remaining grades of education (including those of the 
primary grade, 2 which would be ascertained after consultation 
with the District Boards) would be formulated by the Department 
of Public Instruction itself. Government would thus be m a 
position, as never before, to take a broad view of all the needs, 
and to make a just apportionment of the available funds among 
them. 

14. Perhaps the most important aspect of the changes thus 
proposed is their effect upon the existing Government schools and 
colleges. Schools and intermediate colleges financed out of public 
funds would, under our proposals, pass under the control of the 
Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education, on whose advice, 


1 See Chapter XXXIV and Chapter XXXV 

8 Wo have not ontorod into tho quostion of tho reorganisation in respect of technical 
instruction of grades lowor than tho university grado, which will bo nccossary if or when 
tho rocommondations of the Indian Industrial Commission aro adopted. 
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subject to such general provisions as might be laid down by Gov- 
ernment, the funds available for these branches of work would be 
distributed. As for degree colleges, we are of opinion that direct 
Government management is not the best form of administration 
and should be replaced gradually by other arrangements. ' We 
have therefore proposed (i) that the University of Dacca 2 Should be 
placed under the responsible management of its executive council, 
who should have, as already noted, freedom m the expenditure of a 
fixed annual grant , (n) that Presidency College, Calcutta , 3 Bethune 
College, Calcutta , 4 and the Engineering College, Sibpur , 6 should 
each be placed under the direction of a governing body, with 
freedom to administer a fixed annual grant upon such general 
conditions as Government may define, to accept gifts, and to 
determine fees, salaries, etc., witlun such limits as may be fixed; 
in the case of Presidency College we further propose that a certain 
number of chairs, to be known as Presidency Chairs, should be 
established, and should, after the first appointments, be filled on 
the nomination of special selection committees including representa- 
tives both of the University and of the college , 6 (m) while, m the 


case of the Government colleges in the mufassal , 7 we propose 
that so soon as it is determined which (if any) of these colleges 
are to be developed into umversity colleges and to . obtain 
membership of the special panel of the Mufassal Board, these 
colleges- should be provided with distinct governing bodies and 
fixed annual grants, any increment in their revenues from public 
funds being thenceforth derived from such funds as Government 
may find it possible to place in the hands of the Executive Council 
of the University for the development of university training in 
the mufassal. Any Government colleges which do not succeed 
in attaining this rank should, in our judgment, be reorganised 
after a reasonable interval as intermediate colleges, and placed 
under the direction of the Board of Secondary and Intermediate 


Education. 


1 Chapter XXXI. 

* Chapter XXXIII 
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* Chapter XXXVI 

6 Chapter XLVI 

« Chapter XXXTV. 

7 Chapter XXXV. 
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1.7. Until them readjustments have boon emricd info effect, it 
mm well be luUhablo to retain (lie piescnt system of direct* 
Un\ eminent management. But (his would only bo a tempo] ary 
md proMMon.il arrangement, Ultimately Go\ eminent would 
<01 e to be lo'poiiMblo for tlio detailed management of institu- 
tion- Mipplving uimerMty < laming We suggest that tlio 
Cm eminent grants to unnciMtv teaching institutions should be 
liable to reMMon at. fixed mtenaK, say of three or fi\c years, 
though this should not debar special applications , and that at 
the tini" of Mi«'h revision a formal inspection of the colleges by 
(to\ eminent . pcih»p> in conjunction with the Umvci.sity, might 
plw a u'oful ]).irt But it. seems to us essential that Government 
should be di <‘iubarra" cd of the responsibility for tlio detailed 
mauagoui'Mit of net it ut ions of this type, since Government 
management would ho inconsistent with the now type of university 
oigim ation w)n<h we propose. 

In '1 he < hanges brie advocated must ncoc-sanly altcct deeply 
tin’ (*<i\ eminent Kdmutmn.il Soivicc-. 'J’his subject is, howcvcl, 
so distimt and -o important that it will he dealt with in a separate 
sta turn 

17 Wo next, turn to levicw the functions w'hicli wo piopose 
should he allotted to the Head of the Government* of Bengal m 
his < npacify as Chancellor of the Umveisitics These functions 
ought to lie, in oui judgment, of the highest importance and value 
to the life of the University, but they ought to be qmio diffeient 
in elini actor fioni those now' cxciciscd by the Chancellor. In oui 
\ lew’ it is the principal duty of the Chancellor to act as an impartial 
judge between the vanous mteiesls and communities which must 
he jojnesenlcd in the University, and to ensure that none of them 
has jcasonable giound of coinplaiVit. 

18. In oidci that ho may be in a position to play this part, 
W'o have proposed (i) that all Ordinances as made should be communi- 
cated to him, and that he should have the powor to veto any 
Ordinance j 1 (it) that ho should have the power of nominating a 
numbei of representatives upon the Court of the University, and 
also of conferring tho pnvdoge of life membership of the Come 
upon poisons of distinguished eminence m learning, or who have 
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rendered great services to education ;* (in) that he should appoint 
two members of the Executive Council, one a Musalman and the 
other a representative of industry and commerce, and should also, 
after report from the Executive Council, select one of the two 
heads of colleges m Calcutta to be included in the same body 
(iv) that, m view of the diversity of the interests to be represented 
in the Acadennc Council, the Chancellor should nominate one-half 
of the representatives in various categories , 1 * 3 the object m this 
case being to ensure that no relevant and important interests 
were disregarded , (v) that he should appoint a certain number 
of members of the Mufassal Board, 4 * of the Board of Women’s 
Education, 6 and of the Muslim Advisory Board , 6 and, perhaps the 
most important of these nominating functions, (vi) that he should* 
after receiving suggestions from the Academic Council, apjioint 
the three external experts whom it is proposed to include m all 
committees of selection appointed m Calcutta or Dacca for uni- 
versity professorships and readerships, 7 and who will bring to 
these supremely impoitant duties not only special knowledge, but 
an acquaintance with the possible field of selection outside 
Calcutta itself. 

19 In the University of Dacca the Chancellor’s duties would 
be less various, because the system of Government of that Univer- 
sity is simpler But, as m Calcutta, the Chancellor will have the 
power of vetoing ordinances, of nominating a number of members 
upon the Court, the Executive Council and the Academic Council, 
and of appointing outside experts as members of selection com- 
mittees. 

20 These are highly important functions ; and they will enable 
the Chancellor to play an extremely valuable part in ensuimg the 
smooth working of the new unrrersity system. But there remains 
yet anothei function, moie general and more difficult to define in 
exact terms, which it, nevertheless, seems to us essential that the 
Chancellor should undertake, m both universities, but which will 


1 Chapter XXXVII, i>arn. 31 

1 Ibid , para 42. 

3 Ibid , para 48, clauses (d), (f), {/<)> (i) (l), (0 and (m). 

4 Ibid , para SO, clauso (/) 

6 Ibid , p iru S4, clauses (;), (1) 

* Ibid , para 87 
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be especially useful in a university embodying so many and such 
diverse and possibly conflicting interests as the reconstituted 
University of Calcutta. If any college, or any community, or any 
special interest m the University thinks it has been denied equal 
opportunities, there ought to be a right of appeal ; and we there- 
fore propose that m such a case the aggrieved body should 
have the light of foimally approaching the Chancellor with a 
petition that an enquiry should be held, and that the Chancellor 
should, if in his judgment there is jrrimd facie a case for an 
enquny, appomt a small investigating commission of men of 
standing not directly concerned in the management of the 
University 1 Such a commission ought to have full power to 
call for papers and to take evidence. On receipt of its report, 
the Chancellor would communicate its findings to the Executive 
Council. We hope and behove that this power of appeal to the 
Chancellor would raiely be used, or need to be used , but its very 
existence would be a safeguaid against possible dangers, and 
give leassurance to some timid elements. 

Ill 

21 In regard to the relation of thei Educational Services to 
univeisity work, we have already adduced 2 what appears to us to 
be convincing evidence' m favour of the view that the drawbacks 
of the system, 'under the conditions now existing, go far to outweigh 
its advantages m this sphere of educational activity. We think 
that the time has come when fundamental changes ought to be 
, made m the system of recruitment for university work The 
changes advocated by the Public Services Commission, or some 
modification of them, might have sufficed for existing conditions. 
The Commission themselves recognised that then proposals were 
constructed m view of the maintenance of the existing univeisity 
mechanism, which the terms of their reference did not permit 
them to consider or discuss. 3 But we have recommended a recon- 
struction of the university system of the most far-reaching 
character, which must, if adopted, deeply affect all university 
teaching posts m Bengal In our judgment the system of service 

1 Chap lor XXXVII, para 90 

B Chapter XXVIII, parnB. 03-110. 

8 Report, pago 107. 
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appointments for university work should be reconsidered in rela- 
tion with the whole problem of university organisation. 

22. The functions at present performed by members of the 
Educational Services may be divided into three categories, each of 
which ought, m our judgment, to be separately dealt with. In 
the first place there are the functions of administration and inspec- 
tion In regard to these, we have no changes to suggest, these 
being functions for winch a service organisation is natural and 
appropriate , but while we think that if the present system of 
service appointment, or some modification of it, is retained for this 
purpose, the appointments should be specially made with a view 
to this land of work, we also think it would be undesirable that the 
appointment of men or women engaged m other branches of edu- 
cational work should be made difficult or impossible. But if 
arrangements of a new kind are to be made (as we shall suggest) 
m the other branches, it would be necessary to provide that persons 
appointed to the administrative educational service who had pre- 
viously worked in schools or colleges should for purposes of pension 
and of standing m the service receive credit, on an agreed basis, 
for the length of their service in these other branches. 

23. The second branch of educational work is that of university 
teachmg ; the third that of teaching m schools and intermediate 
colleges. These ought to be separately considered. But in both 
alike, as also m the administrative branch, the changes which seem 
to us to be necessary will have to be gradually effected in ordor 
to avoid a sudden dislocation. In particular, m all cases, the 
rights, present and prospective, of all existing members of the 
services must be scrupulously safeguarded. They must obviously 
retain the right of completing their term of service under the present 
conditions. And m view of the fact that, if our proposals are earned 
into effect, some may feel that their pi ospects may be substantially 
affected, ir might fanly be urged that existing members of the 
services should be given the option of letmng with a compensatory 
grant proportionate to the length of their service. 

24. In regard to the work of university teaching, our recom- 
mendations involve : — 

(i) That m the University of Dacca, and in any similar univer- 
sity (of the unitary type) which may subsequently 
be established, all teaching posts should bo university 
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posts, and should be independently and individually 
filled by the mode of appointment determined by 
Statute . 1 In order to ensure the presence upon the 
university staff of a sufficient number of western- 
trained men, we have suggested a mode whereby a 
certain nu^ier of posts nnght be filled on the nomina- 
tion of special selection committees m London, including 
a representative of the Umversity, but otherwise ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State. 

(11) That m the Umversity of Calcutta (a type which is likely 
m some respects to remain unique) (a) those Govern- 
ment colleges which aie to play the part of constituent 
colleges m the Teaching Umversity should be placed 
under the contiol of special governing bodies, who 
should have power to make appointments direct, m 
the same way as the Executive Council of Dacca Uni- 
versity ; ( 6 ) Umversity chairs (whethei financed by 
Government or from other funds, or attached to a 
v college) should likewise be independently filled m the 
mode already recommended , 2 though, m the special 
case of the group of Presidency chans whose establish- 
ment we have recommended , 2 we propose that the 
appomtments should be made on the nomination of 
selection committees m London, appointed by the 
Secretary of State, but including also representatives 
both of the Umversity and of the college , 3 (c) Govern- 
ment colleges in the mufassal, if and when placed m the 
category of Umversity Colleges or £ potential univer- 
sities ’ 4 should also be placed under the control of 
special Govermng Bodies, which should have the power 
of making appomtments. Thus no teaching posts 
concerned with umversity work would ultimately 
remain under the present conditicms of Government 
service. 


1 Tho first appouitinonts after tho establishment ol the university Would m the main 
bo filled trom tho osisting sorvicos Soo Chapter XXXIII 

' ^Chapter XXX1V 

3 In thcbo cases also tho first appointments would be munly filled Irom the esiUing 
Borvuccs Soo Chapter XXXIV. 

4 Chapter XXXV. 
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25. We have recommended that all the principal teaching posts 
in the universities or colleges under the new system should be held 
on a secure tenure, with an assured salary rising by regular 

\ increments, and with pension or superannuation rights. They 
would thus be, in themselves, as attractive in a material sense as 
the existing service posts ; while they would possess two further 
advantages, first, that the holder wouM be free to accept 
appointment to any other post which offered itself, 1 and, secondly, 
that he would know precisely the work expected from him, that he 
would be able to concentrate all his attention upon his university 
work, and that he would not be liable to be suddenly removed, 
without his own consent, to work of another kind. 

' n 

26. We have further recommended that the normal salaries of 
university teaching posts should be determined solely with a 
view to the nature of the work required, and that no distinction 
whatsoever should be made, on grounds of religion or nationality. 
At the same time, believing, as «we strongly do, that the 
services of British and American teachers are lequiied, and will 
long continue to be required, under the conditions existing m 
Indian universities, we have contemplated and provided for the 
necessity of making special arrangements to meet this need. 

27. We are convinced that, for real university work, appoint- 
ments offered on such terms, with guaranteed security of tenure, 
would be m themselves not less attractive, but to many men more 
attractive, than posts on the existing service basis ; while their 
holders would feel that their allegiance was due primarily to the 
University for which they were working, and would theiefore 
co mm and a greater confidence among their students than, m the 
existing cucumstances, members of the sei vices are always able to 
secure. A body of umversity^tqachers of this character, well 
selected, holding theu posts by a'scjuire- tenure, and therefore 
independent, would form an element m the shaping of public thought 
in India the value of which it is impossible to over-estimate One 
of the gieatest defects of the seivice system has been the_fact that 
their very position as Government officers has robbed members 
of the services of the influence upon opinion which they ought to 
be able to exercise, and has precluded them from the expression of 

1 This freedom would, of course to some extent, depend upon the extent to v Inch it is 
possible to arrange a common pension or superannuation gjstcm for nil India 
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their judgment upon many questions on which it would have earned 
very great weight. We consider that the methods of appointment 
which we have suggested 1 are such as to ensure the appoint- 
ment of the best available men, and the formation of a sound 
judgment as to whether any particular appointment ought to be 
made m India or abroad. We shall later recommend a mode m 
which the Government of India may bo able to give material 
assistance m making appointments. 

28. It is in our judgment highly important that the normal 
salaries attached to university posts should bo fixed at such rates 
as-will attract some of the ablest men m Bengal, and at the same 
time correspond to the scale of living and the rate of remuneration 
characteristic of the country. To attempt to fix the normal salaries 
of all higher posts at such rates as would attract candidates of the 
best type from other countries would be to establish a scale higher 
than that which exists anywhere m the world, and would cripple 
the development of university work at a very critical time. At 
the same time, we recognise the necessity of enlisting m the service 
of the universities men who come from a distance — not only from 
Britain and other western lands, but from other Indian provinces ; 
and such men must be paid more than they would accept for service 
m their own country or province It is m part to meet this need 
that we have suggested that certain appointments should be 
reserved for western-trained men (not by any means necessarily 
Europeans), and that nominations to these posts should be made 
m London, the selection committees being supplied with informa- 
tion regarding suitable candidates m India, who would of course 
not be excluded from consideration. To these posts substantial 
salaries would naturally be allotted But we do not think that 
this provision would meet the whole of the need. Occasions 
are likely to arise, both m regard to these special, posts, and m 
regard to other posts, m which the Universities might find it 
necessary to offer more than the normal salary m older to obtain 
the services of the best available man We suggest that m such 
cases the Umveisities should be encouraged, if their own funds are 
insufficient to meet the need, to ask for special assistance from 
Government. Such requests should be treated as urgent, and 
should not b'e delayed on the ground that they must wait till 


1 Chapter XXXIV 
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tlie annual allocations of funds for university purposes are made. 
But, if granted, they should hold good only for the particular 
person for which the individual appointment is made 

29. In regard to the staffing of the proposed intermediate 
colleges, and (so far as they are affected) the high English schools, 
we are convinced that a wide departure from the present system is 
desirable and should be gradually effected The sharp differentia- 
tion which now exists between the method of staffing the jnavate 
schools and colleges and the method of staffing the Government 
schools and colleges is m our judgment an obstacle m the way 
of a unified organisation of these grades of education. We have 
therefore recommended that ultimately, after making every piovi- 
sion to safeguard the rights and claims of existing members of the 
sei vices engaged m these grades of work, the staffing of these insti- 
tutions, whether privately mil or controlled by Government, 
should be organised, so fai as concerns the gieat mass of 
then ordinary teachers, on a professional and not on a seivice 
basis Our proposals m this connexion have been fully explained 
m an earlier chapter. 1 

30. We recognise, however, that theie is a great need, m these 
educational grades, for the services of a large number of men and 
women trained m western methods. This need null bmespecially 
gieat if it is decided to carry out the fai-ieachmg reforms m educa- 
tional methods which we recommend. To transform the methods 
of school-teaching, to introduce more efficient instruction m English 
and m science, to tram an army of teachersmn new lines, to recon- 
struct the methods of dealing with the problems of girls’ education . 
these are tasks so great that they must necessarily be beyond the 
existing teac hin g resources of Bengal, and will require the recruit- 
ment of a large number of teachers who, whether they be Indians 
or Europeans, have undergone a training m modern western methods. 
But such a recruitment would be impossible on a professional basis 
such as would be suitable for the bulk of the ordmary teaching v ork 
of Bengal. It must involve special engagements on special terms > _ 
varying according to the kind of work required. To meet this 
need we have proposed the creation of a special corps of teach eis, 
whoso salaries would be paid by Government, and who would enjoy 
pension rights or an equivalent. In a sense such a corps may be 


1 Cbaptor NX XI, paras. 09-104. 
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described ns an Education Service of a new kind. But it would 
diflcr from the existing services m several vitally important res- 
pects In the first place, the services of members of such a corps 
would not be limited to Government institutions, but could be 
freely shared by private institutions also. In the second place 
the members of such a corps, though they might be recruited on 
widely varying terms, would not be graded in a rigid hierarchy 
with clearty marked distinctions between one class and another 
and with piactically unalterable rules as to salary, pension and 
promotion The system would be elastic, and capable of easy 
expansion or reduction as the needs of education m the country 
might demand In the sense in which the term is now ordinarily 
employed in India, the ‘ service system ’ would disappear for this 
grade of work, though the members of the proposed corps would 
be in the fullest sense direct servants of Government Our pro- 
posals in this respect are more fully set out m Chapter XXXI 

IV. 

31. In an earlier chapter 1 we have analysed with some fullness 
the influence upon university work, and indeed upon the whole 
educational system, of the fact that degrees and other university 
qualifications are treated as the conditions of admission to various 
grades of Government service. The conclusion towards which the 
evidence analysed m that chapter seemed to point was that the 
existing system was m many ways exercising a deleterious effect 
upon the_work of the universities and the schools, but that a sudden 
and complete departure from it, such as would be imphed m the 
establishment of a quite distinct series of competitive examinations, 
might have an equally unhappy effect, by encouraging the growth 
of cramming institutions, and by -compelling the universities and 
the schools to adapt their courses to these examinations. 2 

32 It is m our judgment essential for the healthy develop- 
ment of the educational system of Bengal to discourage the notion 
that a degree course is the best mode of approach, not merely 
to Government positions of importance (for which high university 
qualifications may very rightly be demanded), but also for minor 

1 Chapter XXVm, Section VIII, paras 117-149 

2 This aspect of the question is very cogently discussed in the Government'" 
education resolution, 1904, to" which fuller reference is made in Chapter * 
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posts and mere clerical positions. y ,0n the other hand, it is equally 
essential that an honest pursuit of the recognised courses of study 
should be regarded as the proper preparation for the public services, 
as for other' careers. These two ends are by no means irreconcil- 
able, once the aims and purposes of the various stages and grades 
- of educational work are clearly defined and differentiated , and to . 
do this is one of the mam ends of our proposals. Finally, it seems " 
to us highly important that the conditions of appointment should 
be so arranged as to discourage boys and young men from hanging 
about idly, year after year, in the hope of winning appointments, 
and from striving to forward their fortunes by the assiduous culti- 
vation of private influence. This end can best be secured if m the 
rqliprity of cases quite clear and definite tests for admission to 
service are set up, failure m which will mean exclusion and will 
make it plain to the boy that he had best seek his livelihood m some 
other channel without wasting time. 

33 To meet these needs we suggest the desirability of estab- 
lishing, under the provincial Government, and also with the 
Government of India, small Civil Service Commissions, whose 
duty would be to review the whole series of Government posts and 
clerkships falling witlim theiirpurview ; to define the stage of educa- 
tional training which will be required m each case before a candi- 
date’s name will be considered ; to make such arrangements as will 
ensure, in the filling of public posts, due regard to the claims of 
various communities , and, finally, to conduct competitive 
tests for the selection of candidates from among those candidates 
who had reached the required stage of educational progress. In 
some cases the competition might be limited to the particular 
communities from which it was felt to be desirable to make partic- 
ular appomtments , while, nu every case, any candidate who 
could not produce satisfactory evidence of good character would 
of course be excluded from the competition. 

34. For some classes of posts the examination at the end of the 
high school course might be a sufficient qualification For veiy 
many the examination at the end of the intermediate course 
would be appropriate, and in particular cases special forms of 
this examination (e.g., the commercial or the agricultural group 1 ) 
might with advantage be exacted. For yet others a degree, or a 


1 See Chapter XXX If. 
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degree with, honours, ought to be the minimum. The competitive 
tests ought m our judgment to be constructed on the assumption 
that the candidate was already generally qualified, and they need 
not therefore cover the whole range of his knowledge. They should 
largely consist of tests of intelligence, for which special prepara- 
tion would be inappropriate, of the order described and illustrated 
(at a more advanced stage) in the recent admirable Report 1 of 
the Treasury Committee on Civil Service Class I Examinations 
(1917) m England , m some cases tests of the aptitudes or 
accomplishments specially required for the posts in view might 
'be added. The adoption of such a system would, in effect, 
be a return to the sound principles enunciated m the great 
despatch of 1854 

36. But while we feel that, with the modifications suggested 
above, the introduction of a competitive system would have many 
good results, we recognise that it cannot be applied without limita- 
tion or qualification. There is no country — not even Britain, where 
the system has been carried further than elsewhere — m which 
the power is not reserved to appoint candidates for whom, while 
they may be admirably fitted by character or experience, compet- 
itive examination would not be the appropriate method of selec- 
tion. Nominations of this kind, however, ought be submitted 
to the proposed Civil Service Commission for its approval. 

.30 We are convinced that the estabhshment of such a system, 
if properly related to the various defined stages of educational 
progress, would be equally advantageous to the public services, 
to the universities, the intermediate colleges and the schools, and to 
the students. The public services would obtain better recruits ; 
the universities might be relieved from a number of ill-qualified 
students who at present go on to tfie degree stage, while both the 
university, the mtermediate colleges and the schools would be 
assured that their work obtained due recognition ; the students 
would know where they stood, what opportunities were open to 
them, and on what conditions, and would be saved from the 
ignominious task of place-hunting, to which many of them now 
devote too much of their time And we may-add that many public 
officeis would have reason to rejoice at being relieved from the 


1 Soo especially that part of tbo roport vrbich deals arith tbo general or compil'c-v 
part of tbo proposed new examination. 
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invidious, difficult and time-devouring duty of selection, which is 
now imposed upon them, and from the ceaseless importunities of 
anxious applicants. We cannot but feel that a well selected 
commission would be likely to be quite as successful as individual 
officers now are m excluding undesirable candidates ; and it is not 
unlikely that the cost of working the Commission, which would 
not be great , would be more thap met by the saving of the time 
'■ of public officers which their work would effect. 

37. There remains for consideration a very important problem 
which has hitherto left the system of university training m Bengal 
unaffected, but which may become, in the near future, a matter 
of the utmost moment Hitherto the higher posts m the service 
of the State — those of the Indian Civil Service — have been awarded 
only in England, and on the basis of the kinds of courses pursued 
in British universities ; and those Indians who have obtained admis- 
sion to the Indian Civil Service have done so by going to England 
to work for the examination. It is now* proposed that many of these 
appointments should be made m India It is obviously no part of 
our duty to discuss this proposal m itself We assume it to be both 
necessary and inevitable But what concerns us is the probable 
effect of the change upon the Indian university system. If the 
appointments made in India are to be made purely on the basis of 
an examination corresponding to the present Indian Civil Service 
examination, the effects upon the universities must be profound. 
Whether the subjects and the papers were the same as those 
prescribed in England, or whether a new examination were devised, 
in cither event the scheme of university studies, m all the Indian 
universities, would inevitably be deeply influenced, and might be 
distorted by the necessity of preparing for these examinations. 

' 38. On this point we have received from Mr H! J. Maynard, 1 

Vice-Chancell«r of the Punjab University, an answer so clear and 
cogent that, though we have already quoted from it, 2 we do not 
~ hesitate to quote again Mr. Maynard points out that the effects of 
such an examination upon the universities must necessarily be 
much more profoimd m India than it is in Britain. 

,f The civil services in the United Kingdom nre only one group of openings 
for the capable student The most ambitious and the keenest of all are not 


1 Question 15 

2 Chapter XXVIII, para 138 
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content with the modest and assured subsistence which these services offer. 
The position is certainly different m India, where alternative openings are very 
few, and salaries in the superior services are, by the Indian standard, high , 
while the social position of a Government servant of ‘ gazetted ’ status is 
nnmensely coveted A real competitive examination held m India for such 
a service as the Indian Civil Service would entirely dominate the course of 
higher education , and, unless the universities took to teaching its subjects 
and to paying a good deal of attention to the probable requirements of its 
examiners, students would turn elsewhere, and cramming establishments 
would be thronged ” 

39 We share Mr Maynard’s apprehensions ; and for these 
reasons, it seems to us to be of the most vital importance to 
the work of tile universities, and to the progress of learmng m 
India, that - wheti the methods to be adopted m . making appoint- 
ments m India to the Indian Civil Service are taken mto 
consideration, the probable effects of whatever method may be 
proposed upon the whole system of university training should be 
very carefully weighed , and, m particular, that due attention 
should be given to the dangers which may attend the institution of 
a new examination of this importance outside and independent of 
the umversity system One of the mam evils which we have noted 
in the existing system, and against which our proposals of reform 
are largely directed, is the sterilising dominance of examinations- 
over teachers and students An examination of the type indicated 
might exercise a domination still more terrible , and m that event 
we do not think it too much to say that the piospect of a great " 
development of honest study and of real learmng such as we beheve 
to be attainable might be blighted 

40 A system of competitive examinations, as the Indian Public 
Services Commission have well indicated, 1 can only be successful m 
producing the best type of men, men of independent minds and of •" 
real initiative, if it is so adjusted to the educational system of the 
country as not to demand from candidates any serious departure 
from the'noimal courses of study laid down by "that system, or from 
the natural and healthy pursuits, social, athletic and intellectual, 
which no system of examinations can fully test If it is t© have 
any chance of permanent success, a purely competitive system 
would have to be adapted' to the umversity system of India 
But our survey of that system, at any rate as it works m Bengal, 
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shows that it is yet far from givmg the encouragement and recogni- 
tion which it ought to give, to independence and originality , and 
that as things now are, far from cultivating, it tends to repress and 
to starve those activities of the student, outside the class-room, 
by which, far more than by any examination, character is moulded 
and tested. 

41. A system of examinations, therefore, which was adjusted 
to the existing Indian university system if that system is left im- 
reformed, would not give any sort of guarantee of producing the 
kind of men who are needed for great administrative offices , on 
the contrary, it would inevitably tend to accentuate and encouiage 
that tendency to reliance upon mere unintelligent memoiy-woik 
which we have so often deplored, and which debihtates the 
mental vigour of the student, and impairs his power of 
initiative Just as the necessary preliminary to a more discrim- 
inating use of the lower grades of education for the selection 
of candidates for the minor public services must be a reoigan- 
lsation and revitalising of the work of these educational grades, 
so, m a still higher degree, the necessaiy preliminary to the 
successful introduction of a purely competitive method of filling 
higher posts must-be a drastic reform of the umveisity system 

42. When that reform is effected it will be possible to fill the 
highest posts from among men who have distinguished themselves 
m the pursuit of real ‘ honours ' work m appropriate subjects 
of university study, by imposing upon them a test of intelligence 
and originality of the order of that suggested by the Treasury 
Co mmi ttee on Civil Service Class I Examinations m England But 
unless and until a real reform of the umveisity system is carried 
out, the sudden introduction of an unqualified competitive system 
might he productive of disastroas results The fear that the 
promising growth of a new vitality in the university life of Bengal 
might thus -be cramped and distorted must be om excuse for 
touching upon a very important issue which, m other aspects, lies 
beyond our province. 

V. 

13 The problem discussed in the last Jew paragraphs shows 
how impossible it is for the supreme Government of India to 
dissociate itself from the work of the universities Its action must 
m any case deeply affect their fortunes; and however far the 
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piocess of devolution to provincial Governments may be carried 
m the educational sphere, there must necessarily remain many 
functions of the highest importance which the Government of 
India and only the Government of India, can perform. 

44 The most important of these functions is that of issmng, 
01 revising the terms of, the fundamental instruments — Act or 
Chaiter — wheieby a university is brought mto existence, and from 
which it derives its powers If the university system of India is to 
retain a reasonable degree of unity, and to maintain a standard 
of training such as will be respected and recognised throughout the 
world, it is essential that the creation of new universities (which 
is likely to take place on a considerable scale m the future) should 
not be too lightly permitted, and that a single authority should 
be responsible for determining what is the degree of strength 
which an institution ought to possess before it can be given univer- 
sity rank We urge, therefore, that the power of passing Acts 
or Charters constituting universities, or of modifying or revising 
the Acts or Charters of universities already m existence, should be 
reserved by the Government of India and the Imperial Legislative 
Council This has an important bearing upon that part of our 
pioposals for the reorganisation of the university system m Bengal 
which contemplates the gradual rise of new centres of university 
rank m the mufassal The encouragement and assistance of these 
centres will be the work of the new govermng bodies of Calcutta 
University and of the Government of Bengal But the final deci- 
sion as to whether any one of, these centres deserves full university 
rank is a matter which affects not Bengal alone, but all India, 
since it must influence the recognised standard of university- work 
throughout the country The making of the decision ought 
therefore to be the duty of the Government of India and of the 
Imperial Legislative Council 

45 But besides this fundamental power, which, m the nature of 
things, would not be often exercised, there aie other functions 
which would influence the ordinary working of the existing univer- 
sities, and which ought, m our judgment, to be undertaken by the • 
Government of India The first of these is the function of Visi- 
tation Hitherto there has been no attempt at a systematic and 
periodical survey of the work of the Indian universities We su 1 
that the visitatorial power over all 1 universities, which is 
inherent m the Governments of all countries, and which w 
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pr°po.ed to formdise by tie assumption of the office of T IS itor of 
the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca by the Governor-General 
should be exercised by a regular natation of the universities at 
in ervals of (say) five years The visiting committee should include 
at least one distinguished scholar from overseas, mth experience 
of university methods and organisation in various countries • its 
other members should be men of Indian experience. They should 
fake a comparative view of the work of the universities, and their 
leport should include,^ not only detailed criticisms, but a broad 
survey and an appreciation of good work wherever accomplished. 

46. The second function is that of Com&mahon. It would in 
our judgment be desirable that the Government of India should 
maintain an organisation which could keep it continuously m touch 
with what is going on in the various universities, as well' as in the 
other educational grades in all tbe provinces. It might eneouiaue, 
subsidise, and assist the provincial Governments in organising 
a variety of educational experiments.* choosing for each the most 
suitable area, and describing and elucidating the results for India 
as a whole. It might carry much further the useful practice which 
it has initiated in recent years of holding educational conferences 
of various types : there have, as yet, been no university conferen- 
ces no conferences of teachers of history or science or the like, 
on a sufficiently wide scale. It might help to facilitate the inter- 
change of students (within reasonable limits), and still more of 
teachers, between the various universities It mig ht, above all, help 
to avoid overlapping, and the waste which is apt to result from 
it by encouraging universities, while making adequate provision 
for the general education which it is the duty of all to afford, to 
specialise in various kinds of work ; and by makmg it easy for 
students to resort to those universities in which the land of work 
they needed was specially cultivated. 

47. There is no spheie, as we have already urged 1 in which 
this function of co-ordination is more needed than the sphere of 
higher technological, including agricultural, training. India is 
entering upon a period of rapid industrial development and it 
is being widely recognised that the success of this development 
must depend largelv upon the increase of facilities for technical 
tiaming. both in its lower and in its higher grades But two tenden- 


1 See Chapters XXV, XLVI, XLYH and XLYHL 
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cie* me now perceptible, each of winch is apt to be dangerous 
On the one hand, every province and every university is tempted 
to think that it ought to undertake to provide training in all the 
subjects needed that is the natuial lesulb of the tradition which 
tieats the uimeisilies as water-tight compartments, each complete 
in itself But while such a policy may be legitimate enough m 
the ordinary grades of technical training, m some more highly 
specialised subjects where the aim is to pioduce a small but 
essential number of highly tiamed experts, great care must be 
taken to avoid the waste and inefficiency which may arise 
from overlapping . waste, because the provision of this kind 
ot tiammg is extremely costly, and ought not to be needlessly 
ledirphcated , inefficiency, because India, like other countries, 
cannot find sufficiently well qualified staffs for more than a few 
institutions of this kind 

4S On the other hand tlieie is a tendency to advocate the 
complete centralisation of woik of tins kind under the control oi 
departments of the central government, and to sever it entirely 
from the universities This is a not unnatuial tendency, m view 
of the methods of study hitherto pursued by Indian universities, 
and the curiously unpractical attitude, the pathetic trust m the 
efficacy of mere regulations and examinations, which the university 
tradition has produced among those who are now for the first 
time senously envisaging these needs. But to sever higher technical 
training altogether fiom university work must be bad for both • 
bad for technical work, because such work is apt to become 
mechanical and unorigmative when divorced from pure science, 
and because it would (especially m India) fail to attract many 
desirable students if cut off from the University , bad for umveix 
sity work, which is apt to become unreal if unrelated to its practical 
applications. Moreover such a system must involve great waste 
m the erection of laboratories and the provision 0 of staffs To, 
avoid these twofold dangers, a correlating agency for all India, 
working m close touch with the universities, is necessary , and such 
an agency the Government of India can alone* supply. 

49. What applies to the technological subjects applies also 
(though m a somewhat less degree) to other fields of study, less 
costly to maintain And m all these cases it should be noted that 
if there is to be a departure from the notion that every university 
should deal on the same full scale with all subjects , and if. 
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instead, the idea is to be encouraged tbat (m some of the higher 
branches of their work) universities should specialise, it follows 
that the central agency which helps to guide and advise the 
universities in this direction ought to have at its disposal consider- 
able funds out of which to subsidise these special branches of 
work. In the great mass of their work universities may very 
properly look for the necessary assistance to the provmcial 
Governments ; but for that part of their work which is calculated 
to attract students from all parts of India, they ought to be 
able to look also for assistance to an all- Indian educational 
authority. 

50 This brings us, by a natural transition, to the third great 
function which ought to be undertaken by such a central authority * 
that of Stimulating and Promoting Research This is a duty which 
rests, of course, upon every university individually ; every univer- 
sity must see that its teachers and graduates have access to the 
means of independent investigation, ,if for no other reason, for 
the maintenance of its own intellectual vitality But more than 
this is necessary ; otherwise the streamlets of individual activity 
are apt to get lost m the sands We do not suggest that it is the 
duty of the Government of India to regulate and control the 
investigating work of the universities , any attempt m such 
a direction could lead only to the most unhappy results But 
a central authority can do very much both to stimulate and to 
promote this kind of work 

51 As we illustrated the need of correlation from technology, 

we may illustrate this kindred need from the very diffeient spheie 
of history All over India theie exist vast masses of unorganised 
and unexplored lnstoiical material, in many languages not meiely 
the contents of the Government archive looms, but many familv 
collections, and many records of existing or fonner Indian Govern- 
ments, such as* the admirably kept archives of His Exalted Highness 
t lie Niram at Hydeiabad or the large Malnatta collections at Poona 
The histoiy of India cannot be fully explored until these collections 
aie made available They hare not made effectively available merely 

bv throwing open the aicluve-iooms to scholars A student ot 
Hit* fir-t two decade^ of the nineteenth century, for example, ought 
to woik not only at the archives rn tire British muniment looms, 
but at the Mahratta arclme-, the Nwanfs archive-, the Sikh 
culmc- at Lahore, and a multitude of other collections E\en 
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if lie could find the time for such exploration, he ■would find his 
materials in many languages and m many scripts 

52 What is necessary is that all the most valuable of these 
materials should be printed, the most important documents 
m full, selections fiom the less important m summaries, and 
translated into English. This work can only be carried out by 
a great co-operative enterprise , it cannot be achieved by the 
sporadic endeavours of isolated university scholars Like the 
corresponding treatment of the English archives, which are /111 
' some ways, though more complete, less complex and varied, it 
will only be possible if it is undertaken by Government, enlisting 
the services of a large number of scholars drawn from among the 
umversity teachers of all parts of India, fixing the mam plan of 
the work, and entrusting to qualified men, under a competent 
general editorship, the production of a great series of monumerda 
Instonca Indica The result of such an enterprise would be, not 
merely that the materials fo? Indian history would be made avail- 
able, but, what is far more important, that the methods and spirit 
of sane and scholarly historical investigation would receive an 
immense stimulus m all the universities, like the stimulus which 
was given to English historical scholarship by the preparation of 
the Rolls Series and the Record Office publications, India needs 
nothing more than a wide diffusion of that sanely critical spirit 
m dealing with men and institutions which historical investigation 
should create. This spmt will grow but slowly if it is left to the 
disconnected and unassisted spontaneous effort of individuals. 

53 In other fields other methods might be appropriate , but 
m all fields there is room and need for intelligent suggestion and 
assistance fiom a central organisation closely in touch with the 
work going on m all the universities An annual survey of the 
independent work going on in 'Indian universities, made by 
competent persons, would form the basis on which a system of 
giants-m-aid of particular investigations might be organised . 
such grants might be modest m amount, and yet serve a very 
useful puipose of encouiagement and stimulus In the same 
way much good nught be done by small grants to those all-India 
learned oi ganisations which aie stiivmg, against great difficulties, 
to cieate ui then own fields an Indian community of learning. 
But giants of these lands could otily be administered by a co 
petent and well-informed central authority, closely m touch 
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all the work of the universities, having access to the advice^of 
scholars in all fields, and so wisely guided that it would not be 
misled as to the real value and seriousness of the various kinds of 
enquiry brought to its notice. There would have to be, not a 
mere office organisation of administrators and clerks, but something 
much more flexible and less fixed m composition ; and there 
would be much to be said in favour of some method of calling 
into council for short periods, such as would not permanently 
divert them from their mam work, scholars and men of science 
of various types drawn from all the universities and all the 
provinces 

54 A fourth vitally important service which the Government 
of India ought to be able to render to the universities is that of 
giving Assistance m Recruitment and of keeping them m touch 
with the available field of suitable candidates foi their teaching 
staffs, both m India itself and elsewhere. In the Indian univer- 


sity system there is a real danger of too much inbreeding. In too 
large a proportion of eases the teachers, being students of the 
university they are called to serve, have no experience of any other 
tiaditions or methods of work A central organisation, m touch 
with the work of all the univeisitw^ colleges, would often he 


able, without invading the resumversify of the individual university 
in the selection of its owny to the ta^Vply, m an informal and 
confidential way, usefuio very muci?^ advice about suitable 
men of promise who ( oik other provinces, and 

would thus faeijitatated the need of e q£ teachers which is so much 
to be "desired, and which the use of a common medium of instruc- 


tion renders possible . ... u 

55. Yet more important would be the service which it would 

be able to lender in helping the universities to pxploie the available 
field of suitable candidates m other countries, and especially m 
Gieat Britain. It is one of the recommendations of the service 
system that it unifies and smiplifies the recruitment of those 
European teachers whose aid India needs to-da}, v> ion, a. vc 
hope sire is entering upon an era of great advance, quite as much 
as Bhe has ever needed them m the past Vi o kaa e seen reason 
to urge that the service system, m its present form, 1ms now 
outlived its usefulness as a mode of recruitment for wnvcru y 
work But if it is to be replaced by a scramble, in which cacti 
university separately — few of them being as jet \\c mown 
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European scholars— is to issue its independent invitations, the 
results may be far from happy The Government of India might) 
with veiy great advantage, /become the medium of communication 
between the universities and the possible recruits for their teach- 
ing work whom they wished to bung from Europe, America or 
the Dominions. It could perform this function all the better if 
it possessed an organisation which enabled it to obtain ready 
access to the best sources of information, and if it was m touch, 
as we shall suggest below that it should be, with a well organised 
Bureau of the Umveisities of the Empire It could supply intend- 
ing candidates with clear information as to the standing of the 
university which had a post to fill, and as to the land of work, and 
the conditions of life, they might expect. An invitation conung 
through the Government of India would carry a weight which it 
would not otherwise possess 


. VI. 

56. In the coming unification of the British Gommonwealth, 
no small part will be played by the universities , for the commerce 
■of ideas must be yet more potent m bringing about mutual compre- 
hension between the vanous elements m a great co-operation than 
the commerce of material things To the cultivation and expansion 
of this commerce of ideas, from which all the participants will 
profit, too little attention has yet been given And in the reorgan- 
isation of the intellectual life of India, which must accompany its 
political development if that is to have permanent fruits, it is as 
necessary that there should be more orgamc intellectual relations 
with the other great members of our partnership of peoples as that 
there should be more orgamc pohtical relations The British 
universities have been, m some sense, the parents of the university 
systems of all the British lands, as the British paihament has been 
the parent of then pohtical systems But there has been, m the 
<?ne sphere even more than in the other, too httle organised inter- 
course and mutual assistance The British universities have yet 
much to give to their daughters , but the daughters also have 
much to give m letum It is needful that attention should be 
given to this aspect of our partneislnp of nations, and that we 
should find some mode of organised fellowship among the Empire’s 
centres of thought, of such a kind as will in no 'way restrict or 
interfere with the freedom of each to cultivate its own garden, m 
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its own way. This is a very great theme, far "outranging the terms 
of our reference , but without some treatment of it any discussion 
of the kind of development at which the uni versity system of 
Bengal ought to aim must be incomplete. 

57. In the future, as in the past, students from India, as from 
the other British realms,, will resort m large numbers to the British 
universities They will go in laiger numbers than ever, but they 
ought to go with clearer ideas of what it is they seek , and in 
order that they may not waste then opportunities, tkeie ought 
to be a clearer adjustment between then Indian fra ming and the 
courses of study which they will follow when they go to England. 
And, on the other hand, there aie branches of human knowledge 
which can be best studied, andma some cases can only be well 
studied, m India. For these subjects theie ought to be a stream, 
small perhaps to begin with, but growing, of students and investi- 
gators coming to India from Britain and the other British 
dominions. For such students, as for Indian students going to 
Britain, some more organised guidance and assistance is needed 
than anything now open to 'them. In the comity of learning the 
scholar who wishes to study Sanskrit philosophy, Buddhist ait, or 
Mogul architecture, for example, m the land of their birth ought 
not to be compelled to recognise that no provision is made for 
him, that he is an unexpected guest for whom no anangements 
have been made. 

58. The universities of Britain are to-day feeling the need of some 
kind of mutual adjustment among themselves, both for-the sake of 
their own students, and tor the sake of the students of daughter- 
lands who, after the wai even more than befoie. will besiege 
then gates. For the first time m then lustoiy they have begun 
to take confeience together, and to plan-common action because 
they realise the need of bringing themselves into more effective 
relations with the university systems of other parts of the Empue, 
and with the allied countries. The subject to which, hitherto, 
their deliberations have been mainly devoted has been the pro\i- 
sion of systematic guidance ni the methods of independent investi- 
gation foi students from other universities, the form v.hich this 

IT 

guidance should take the length of time winch it ought to cover 
before the student is formalh attested as has mg rerened it, and 
the form which the attestation Mould take -o that it- meaning 
should be univeisally recognisable. They ate m practical agree- 
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men! 1 hat over and above the undergraduate courses of set instruct- 
ion attested bv examination and leading to the traditional degrees, 
the Bnti^h univei Pities ought to provide comses of tiaimng of 
a quite difieient kind, courses of independent enquiry under direc- 
tion attested bv the production of original work, and leading 
to a new kind of dcgiec w Inch should imply, not necessanly that 
the lioldei was himself a gieat lescaichei, but that he had been 
t lamed in the methods of research. This kind of dcgiee, recognised 
thioughout the Empne, as it is alieady lccogmsed m Amenca 
and Canada, might giadually become an all but indispensable 
equipment foi serious univeisity ivoik 

.59 But the kind of system here indicated camiot be set on 
foot except on two conditions. The fiisl is that tlieie should be 
some eleai understanding as to the natuie of the pievious training 
and equipment vdiicli ought noimally to be required before a 
student is admitted to these courses of tiaimng And if such a 
system is to become commomto the Empne, this implies that theie 
should be some geneial undei stand mg as to the puipose, signifi- 
cance and standards of the undeigiaduate couises m all the univer- 
sities The second condition is, that theie should be an equally 
clear lesolve that the meaning and value of the new land of research 
degree shall not be degraded For these purposes some common 
action, not merely among the umveisities of Butam, but among 
the umveisities of the Empne, would seem to be necessary If 
the universities of India aie to be enabled to participate in such 
common action, it can only be by the help oi some cential authority 
such as the Government of India ought to piovide. 

i 

60 Foi some years past theie has existed an oigamsation 
known as the Umveisities Bureau of the British Empire Brought 
into existence as a result of the Universities’ Conference of the 
Empire m 1911, it has rendeied some useful services, it issues- 
a yeai-book of the Universities of the Empire, and *has played a 
valuable part m the recent conferences on post-graduate studies. 
It is as yet, however, a rather modest body, with no very clearly 
defined status or functions It represents an idea and an aspira- 
tion rather than a tact But this idea and this aspiration ought 
to be, and will be, realised moie fully, either through this organisa- 
tion oi m some other way, if the commeice of ideas is to play, 
m the life of our commonwealth of nations, the part which it 
ought to play. We venture to suggest that it would be great 
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the advantage of India, and not of India' alone, if the Govern- 
ment of India were to co-operate, by subsidies and otherwise, 
with the Governments of other British Do mini ons m giving a real 
efficacy to some such organ of mter-umversity co mmuni cation. 

61. The value of such an organ may best be appreciated by 
considering how it would help to remove the confusion and misunder- 
standing winch now exists as to the stages at which Indian 
students can with best advantage proceed to Bntam for further 
study. 1 Some of them go to follow undergraduate courses We 
regard this as being, though in some cases advantageous, m general 
undesirable, smce India ought to be able to piovide adequate 
undergraduate instruction within her own borders , we feel that so 
great a change in environment and m social usage cannot, as a rule, 
be profitably made by very young and immature boys , and we 
entertain the hope that one result of a scheme of university reform 
such as we have described m this report would be to render it 
unnecessary that Indian undergraduate students should resort m 
any large numbers to British universities But we are far from 
suggesting or desiring that any forcible restriction should be placed 
upon the migration of students even m the undergraduate stage 
At present, however, in spite of the attempts which have been 
. made, both m England and m India, to provide him with organised 
guidance and advice, the student still finds difficulty m under- 
standing the conditions under which he null be admittechto British 
universities, 01 the extent to which his Indian training will be 
recognised , because the practice of British^ universities varies 
widely, and follows no clear principle "A Universities Bureau, 
understanding the needs and conditions on both sides, ought 
to be able to give help m securing the acceptance of a geneial 
piactice, or an agreement as to an appioved standard, with sucli 
modifications as each university may think fit to introduce Should 
oui proposals regaidmg the intermediate courses be accepted, 
we would suggest that success at the examinations which will 
end these courses might reasonably be accepted, by every Biitish 
unneisity, as - a condition of admission to the undergraduate 
course , and the tenmnation of the intermediate course, as recon- 
structed, would m fact form a very suitable age and stage for trans- 
fer in those relatively few cases m v Inch it may be desirable 


1 *■> v t h tjitt. r XXIX, u hi. rt .omo c r t lio i xi-t iru ( onditions i. !- " < !| 
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62 Students, again, go m considerable numbers to Britain 
for professional and technical studies ; more especially m law, where 
the qualification of a barrister, only to be obtained m England, 
has a high practical value So far as law is concerned, we 
have elsewhere suggested that there are reasons for reconsid- 
eimg the existing practice. In medicine, engineering and 
technical studies a clearer definition and a more uniform practice 
is necessary. Here also the new types of intermediate courses 
would form a very suitable preparation , and a bureau such 
as we have described might be able^ not only to help m 
obtaining tins definition and uniformity, but m making known 
to all Indian students, from time to time, by means of a clear 
statement m pamphlet form, what are the opportunities open to 
them, and on what conditions Resort to Britain and elsewhere 
for professional and techmcal training will be affected by the 
increase of facilities for such training in India But some students 
will always find it desirable to go abroad for this kind of work, 
and it is reasonable and healthy that they should do so The 
suggested Bureau might make it easier for them to do so, by 
makmg plain the conditions on which they would be accepted 

63 It is, however, mainly for the purpose of advanced and 
independent work that Indian students should be encouraged to 
go to Britain But here, above all, clear definition is necessary 
The British universities cannot be expected to admit all-comers 
for training m the methods of research, which can only be success- 
fully undertaken with limited numbers of highly qualified students. 
There ought to be a definition of the kind of qualifications demand- 
ed — so far as these can be expressed m definite terms. The ambitious 
young Indian scholar should have access to a clear description of 
the land of opportunities open to him, the conditions under 

, which he will be expected to *work, the limitations placed 
-upon the number of students who can be accepted 3,t any centre 
of higher training, and the mode m which he should m each case 
apply for admission This is a service that could scarcely be 
performed for him other vase than by such a body as we have 
6 indicated. 

64. We believe that it is at this stage, m post-graduate research 
work, that the best work can be done by Indian students going 
to Britain , and we look- foiward with hope to the time when 
there will be a steady stream of well tiained and well qualified 
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young Indian graduates and young Indian professors, going 
-to Britain and m a less degree to other English-speaking lands* 
ior a period of training m the methods of research, and meeting 
at the great British centres students who have come for a similai 
purpose from all parts of the British Oommonwealtk In bringing 
about such, a result, Government must necessarily play a prin- 
cipal part On the other hand we anticipate that in due time, 
when the Indian universities have been reorganised, and have 
developed great schools of learning particularly in those subjects 
which ought to be specially their own, there will be a counter- 
stream of Butish lesearchers, from all the nations of the 
•Commonwealth, coming to take advantage of the revival of the 
ancient learning of India. 

65 Nor is this the end of the interchange of scholars, and of • 
the- ideas which they represent, between the members of the 
Commonwealth India needs not only permanent lecrmts from 
the West for the work of her universities— men who will spend the 
best parts of then working lives m then service She 

needs these, and m larger numbers than ever But she needs 
also visits by scholais of established position, whose Jives have 
been devoted to the service of universities m other lands, and 
who will brmg the stimulus of /the ideas, traditions and 
methods of work with which they are famihai The Umveisity of 
Calcutta has piofited by the visits of such eminent scholars as 
Dr H E Armstrong, Piofessor A It Forsytn, Dr Arthur Schuster 
and Sir Paul "Vinogradoff The Umveisity of the Punjab has, 
dining the last five years, had series of visits by a succession of 
‘ cold- weather lecturers,’ brought fiom university woik in England 
for a season the ciiticisms and suggestions, wluch they have been 
able to give, each m his own subject, have yielded good fruit The 
fiequent repetition of such visits is exceedingly costly, and diverts 
Bom the immediate woik of the umveisities funds that can ill be 
spared But is there any reason why theie should not be 
interchanges of teachers, such as would be much less costly to 
arrange, not only between India and England, but between all 
the members of the Butish Commonwealth « The obstacle to 
such an arrangement to-day, m the case of India, lies m the fact 
that, undei the existing system, the kind of work which Indian 
teachers have to do is largely such as the teachers of other univer- 
sities would be very unv filing to undertake But if the system 
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E ehamred and if a soundci tradition of leaching methods is 
cMablnhcd. llii'' obstacle would disappear; and, iliiough the mtcr- 
rhance of teadioi-. all the universities of the Einpne would be 
brought m touch with one anothei, and enabled to learn from one 
another s methods 

itG It nun appeal that m the possibilities discussed m the 
foregonm paragrajdis we have ti a veiled far afield fiom the imme- 
diate subject. of our oncjuirv Tlicv aic not remote or Utopian 
possibilities but m some wavs urgent, and capable of being realised, 
Liven good-will m no long time, and with no gieat expendituie 
of nmnov But. just as we found that the pioblcm of reorganising 
the Unnersitv of Calcutta could not be scnously discussed without 
an nnnl\s]s of the s\stem of secondary education upon wdnch it 
icsts, oi solred without a reorganisation of that system, just 
.is we found that the uimcisity system could not be lefoimecl 
vithout changing its relations with the administrative system, 
just as we realised that the university pioblcm m Bengal could not 
be dealt with m a watei-fight compai tment, but involved tli e 
considei.ition of Indian university conditions as a whole, so we 
ha\ e felt that the v stem of university training m India, deeply 
affected as it is, and always has been, by the movements of thought 
and the methods of teaching and study prevalent in Britain, cannot 
be adequately reconstituted unless those who aie responsible for 
its reconstitution hold m mind the whole organised movement of 
ideas, the whole organisation of learning and study, m the great 
complex of vailed nations of wdnch India is a pait Ultimately, 
like all educational problems, ours is a political problem, and among 
the highest of political problems , and being called upon to discuss 
the umveisity system of Bengal at a time when the political system 
of India is being reshaped, and when the unification of the British 
Commonwealth has been forced into the forefront ‘by the pressure 
of world-events, we have felt that we could not deal adequately 
with our theme unless we envisaged it in the light of these moment- 
ous happenings , and drew inspiration from the thought of the . 
beneficent results winch might flow from the conception of the 
Commonwealth of Nations as being also a Commonwealth of ideas 
' and of learning 



CHAPTER LI. 

Financial Aspects oe our Proposals. 

I — Genet al observations 

1. We have put forward, in the foregoing chapters, a scheme 
of reform and reorganisation so far-reaching as to amount to a 
complete reconstruction of the whole system of secondary and 
university education in Bengal This scheme, if it is adopted, 
cannot be carried out m a moment It is a programme of action, 
which, under the most favourable circumstances, must extend 
over a number of years. Its ultimate success depends- upon the 
enlistment and the framing of an adequate teaching-force, which 
must be a slow business. The scheme not only can, bub must, 
be wrought out gradually and m parts, though the parts will 
only be effectively organised if the needs of the whole are con- 
tinually kept in view. But in whatever order and by whatever 
methods this scheme of reform is brought into effect, it must 
involve a large expenditure of money, and an expenditure which 
must increase as the system developes and the needs of the 
community grow. It is impossible to give precise estimates of the 
cost of a programme so far-reaching and so elastic. Yet some 
idea of the cost of its parts must be attempted. 

2. Although our reference bids us pnmanly to consider the 
needs of the system of university training, we have found it impos- 
sible to consider this problem without at the same iime taking into 
account the needs of secondaiy education, and especially of that 
higher branch of it — the intermediate stage-winch is at jiresent 
carried on by university institutions And this inevitable enlarge- 
ment of our purview brmgsus up against a pioblem of great diffi- 
culty the problem of the relative emphasis that ought to be 
laid upon, and the relative scale of expenditure which Government 
and the people ought to be urged to undertake in regard to these 
two blanches of the educational system; nor is it possible to 
ignore the fact that the development of the system of primary 
education will necessarily involve an immense and an increasing 

( 252 ) 
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expenditure. We should fail m our duty if, m putting forward 
claims on behalf of university education, we did not also hold m 
view the not less important claims of the other educational grades 
upon the resources available for educational purposes. 

3. It has often been urged that the expenditure upon university 
education in Bengal, relatively to that upon secondary and (still 
more) primary education, is excessively high, though in itself 
insufficient. And undoubtedly it is true that the proportion of 
the number of university students to the number of school pupils 
is much higher m Bengal than m other countries * the educa- 
tional pyramid, though still a pyramid, has a narrower basis and 
-a-broader apex than elsewhere. The tendency of an enlightened 
policy m the future must be to change this state of things, not by 
whittling away the apex, but by broademng the base , an ever 
greater proportion of the pubhc funds available for education will 
inevitably be devoted fco the. lower gradeB. ' But if this inevitable 
development of the future were used as an argument against any 
further expenditure at this stage at the umversity level, the 
contention would be illegitimate. It may be an unfortunate 
thing that the system should have been allowed to grow on such 
disproportionate lines. But it has so grown The result is that m t 
Bengal a vast number of umversity students are receiving a land 
of education which is inadequate and m some cases deleterious. 
From among them come the teachers of the schools , and the 
outlook and methods of thought imbued m them by their training 
exert through them an influence upon the mind of the com- 
munity and upon its educational ideals Just as it is essential for 
the reform of the university system that the schools should be 
reformed, so it is equally essential for the leform of the schools 
that the umversity system should *be reformed Neither the one 
reform nor the other can be effected without large'' expenditure. 
Neither the one reform nor the other can be attempted with any 
hope of success if it is attempted in isolation.' An adequate 
reform of the university system, with the expenditure of the * 
funds necessary for this purpose, is therefore essential not merely 
tor its own sake, and not merely for the advancement of learmng, 
but , also as a necessary means to the improvement of the school 
system, and to safeguard the intellectual and social welfare of the 
country. 
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4. It may be well to begin by analysing, in general terms, the 
sources from which, the necessary outlay, whether for schools or 
for universities, can be met, and the extent to which they are utilised 
in Bengal. The cost of working an educational system can be met, 
and is always met, by a combination of two or more of five methods. 
The first — which scarcely deserves to be called a ‘ method/ smce 
it is self-defeating m its results — is that of ma kin g the teachers 
pay, by keeping their salaries at the irreducible minimum, and by 
overworking them so that they have little or no leisure for reading 
or thinking. The second is that of making the pupils or their parents 
pay, by charging substantial fees. The third is that of making 
the whole community pay, by depending upon Government giants, 
which can, of course, only be provided out of taxation. The fourth 
is that of depending upon ancient endowments, inherited from the 
past. The fifth is that of trusting to the benevolence of rich and 
public-spirited men. All these methods have been employed in 
Bengal, but mainly the first three. 

5. The vices of the existing educational system in Bengal arise 
very largely from the extent to which the burden has been imposed 
upon the teachers. This is the most disastrous of all expedients. 
Except when it is able to appeal to a widely diffused missionary 
spirit, which is always rare, and which is discouraged by the deadly 
mechanical methods and the narrow aims of the existing system, 
its only result must be to produce inefficiency, to deter able men 
from adopting one of the noblest of careers, to lead to negligent and 
half-hearted work, and to cause discontent and embitterment, 
which easily extends itself from the teadfiers to them pupils The 
salvation of Bengal depends .upon the abandonment of this method ; 
depends, that is, upon the payment of adequate salaues torthe 
teachers in institutions of all grades These salaries should bear a 
reasonable relation to the cost of living and to the standards of 
comfort characteristic of the educated classes of the community. 
These are, in Bengal, modest enough in themselves. But social 
usage imposes iipon the teacher burdens which are relatively far 
heavier than those which his congeners m the West usually have 
to bear. He must marry young, and usually starts upon his 
careei with a wife and children already dependent upon him , and 
having thus given hostages to fortune, he no longer enjoys full 
freedom to shape his own course, or to resist unfair treatment. 
Hot only that, but he has commonly to assume the burden of main- 
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tabling, wholly or in part, members of his family, which among 
-the Hindus compiehends other than the nearest relations ; and 
the higher his pay, the more exacting this demand becomes. 
The bhadiablc classes hold aloof (m the main) from non-hterary 
callings ; literary callings are too few and too ill-paid bo support 
them all ; but because the claims of the joint-family are insistent, 
the man who has the credentials necessary for admission to a literary 
calling is expected to be able fco carry on his back a heavy load 
of family obligations. On any view the scale of payment for 
teachers, even in Government schools, and still more m many 
private schools, is wholly inadequate, and must be greatly in- 
creased. But the full 'advantage will not be reaped from this reform 
unless and until it is assisted by an increase in the number of 
callings to which the educated classes resort. 

6. The major part of the cost of the existing system is met 
by the fees of school boys and college students, which provide 56 8 
per cent, of the total expenditure m the colleges, and a much higher 
proportion in the schools 1 Yet the fees charged in Bengal are 
small At the most expensive of the colleges — Presidency 
College — they are only T2 rupees per mensem , or about £10 per 
annum ; the normal fee is 5 rupees per mensem, or £4 per annum ; 
and the cost of a school education varies from 2 to 4 rupees per 
mensem, or from rather more than £1-10-0 to rather more than 
£3 per annum. It is manifestly impossible to provide a good 
university education at a cost of £4 a head, or even £10 a head, 
or a good school education at £2 or £3 a head. Yet this is being 
attempted in most of the schools, and m many of the colleges ; 
inevitably with unhappy results. One of these results is to intensify 
the unhealthy concentration upon purely literary careers, since a 
literary course (of a sort) can be provided more cheaply than a 
scientific or a practical course. 3A it possible to increase the fees 
paid by students ? Many parents m Bengal send '’their sons to 
England for a part or the whole of their education and cheerfully 
pay £200 or £300 a year. Parents of this class could undoubtedly 
pay much higher fees than they now do. But they are a minute 

1 It is impossible to say what this proportion is, because no exact figures are available 
regarding the contributions towards the cost of privato schools which come rrom subscrip- 
tions and other sources. Private beneficence to the schools generally takes the form 
of providing a building Many schools in the towns pay their way on fees ; some 
even yield a profit. 

' s 2 
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minority of the bhadnilok classes. Very laige numbers of parents- 
pay large sums for tutorial coaching for their boys— often much 
more than they pay m school fees. If the school course were made 
efficient enough to render such coaching unnecessary, these parents 
would be able to pay substantially higher fees, and still save 
money. From time to time the University, the Government and the 
private colleges have increased their fees ; no difficulty has been 
felt ; the number of students has continued to increase , and there 
has been little or no protest. It would appear, then, that m 
some institutions at least, a higher rate of fees than that which 
now rules is not impossible, provided that it is balanced by a 
liberal and judicious system of scholarships for the assistance of poor 
boys of ability. It has been suggested that while the fees might 
be kept very low for students who had done well m the admission 
exammation — who had, for example obtained a first class or makks 
' of distinction either m the high school exammation or at the intei - 
mediate stage — a higher fee might be charged for those who had 
not done so well , and it is aigued that this would reduce the- 
numbers of those weaker students 'who constitute the greatest 
difficulty oi the teacher, and who would be, m most cases, better 
advised to pursue another kind of career This would be a legiti- 
mate method if all the schools were well orgaiused , until that is-' 
so, it would penalise the boy whom encumstances have compelled 
to attend a bad school. The suggestion deserves consideration. 
But it must be recognised that the Bengali student is usually 
jmor ; that he seldom has money even-to buy a few books, and 
that any substantial increase of fees would m most cases tell 
hardly upon him. 

7 Theie are but few old endowments m Bengal which are 
devoted, wholly or m part, to the maintenance of institutions for 
modem education The most nnpoi taut is the Mohsin Fund,, of 
which a full account is given m the appendix volume It lias contnb- 
uted notably to the encouiagement of education among Musalmans, 
As compared vith western countries, Bengal suiters seriously fiom 
the lack of endowments of this type But we attach importance 
1 o the statement made to us m evidence by Mr Sarendraiiath 
Banenea 1 that there are many old foundations, intended oiigmally 
foi religious and charitable purposes but at present largely wasted. 


1 General Memoranda, page 402 
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which might justly and appropriately be devoted to meeting the 
great educational needs of to-day We have not ourselves been 
able to make any enquiry into this subject. But if such funds exist, 
and can be fairly devoted to such purposes, they might very 
materially contribute to ease the situation. 

8. There has been some recognition on the part of rich men 
in Bengal of their responsibilities m regard to the education of 
their poorer fellow-citizens Many schools have been built by 
zamindars. Some colleges enjoy modest endowments The Uni- 
versity has, within the last few years, attracted substantial bene- 
factions for its higher work. But on the whole the contribution 
to the cost of the educational system which comes from this source 
is small. Only 8 8 per cent, of the cost of maintenance of the Uni- 
versity and its colleges is derived from endowments and subscrip- 
tions , m the schools the proportion must be less, though it is 
impossible to obtain any exact figures on this head. Upon an 
increase of aid from this source the prospects of hope for the 
future must largely rest 

i • 

9. It is from Government — that is to say, from the taxation 
of the community — that the largest proportion of the existing outlay 
(next to fees) is drawn. Government defrays 39 per cent, of the 
cost of university and college education in Bengal , and a much 
smaller proportion of the total cost of school education. Whatever 
may be the future contribution of the private benefactor, and 
we hope it will be substantial, the main burden of establishing 
a new and healthier system must be borne by the taxpayer. Govern- 
ment will have to pay a larger proportion of a substantially larger 
expenditure, if the evils we have described are to be amended, and 
the reforms we have advocated are to be carried through. On all 
hands, during our travels in Bengal, we have heard the demand 
that Government should give more for education. * Often enough 
those who make this legitimate claim seem to figure Government 
as sitting upon a huge and inexhaustible treasure-chest, fiom which 
it dispenses niggardly bounty, and they seem to imagine that it is 
greatei ‘ generosity 5 on the part of Government which is required. 
But if Bengal is to have a bettei system of education, Bengal must 
pay for it, and only Bengal can pay for it , and what Government 
has to show is not * generosity/ but couiage in levying the neces- 
sary taxation , a courage not to be expected until it is plain t Lac 
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those who will have to pay the taxes are ready to do so. Either 
in the form of fees, or in the form of gifts, or in the form of 
taxes, Bengal must pay more if it wishes to escape from the vicious 
circle of its present education, and to give to its youth a tr aining 
which will fit them more adequately to ' play their part in the 
world. 

10. It is no part of our duty to suggest how the money is to be 
' found. But it is part of our duty to show that reform can only be 
had by paying for it, and to indicate in outline how much it will 
cost. It is part of our duty, also, to recognise that in the conditions 
now exist mg in Bengal, the raising of the necessary funds must pre- 
sent difficulties ; and therefore to emphasise clearly those parts 
of the scheme of reform which are most urgently needed. 

II. — Secondary and intermediate education. 

11. The foundation of reform will lie in a reconstruction of the 
system of secondary education. But that m its turn depends upon 
the possibility of producing a sufficiency of competent teachers* 
in which the co-operation of the University is essential. It depends 
also and primarily, upon the possibility of establishing something 
like a co-ordinated system, Buch as does not now exist ; under the 
direction of a body capable of taking mto review the needs of the 
country as a whole, from many different standpoints, and of ad- 
justing curricula, and distributing public funds, m'relation to these 
needs Hence the first demand is for the administrative cost of 
establishing a Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education such 
as is described m Chapter XXXI. This involves (1) the salaries r of 
a president (who must be a man of wide educational experience and 
gieat administrative ability) and of a secretary ; (2) the cost of a 
very substantially mcreased staff of visiting examiners and in- 
spectors ; the existing staff being insufficient to deal adequately even 
with Government schools alone , (3) the cost of working the two 
examinations; at the high school and the intermediate stages ; (4) a 
substantial increase of office staff, which must be necessary whatever 
may be the relations between the Board and the Department of 
Public Instruction. ,A large part of these new charges would be 
covered by the fees paid by examination candidates But the 
methods of examination which we have recommended m the 
case of the intermediate colleges and of some high schools mil 
obviously be much more costly than the existing methods We 
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do not venture to make any exact estimate of the additional 
administrative charges that will he necessitated by the establishment 
of the Board. But it would be a mistake to pare down these 
charges too ^strictly. Whatever their amount may be, these 
charges must obviously fall wholly upon Government. 

12. One of the mam tasks of the Board, when constituted, will 
be to improve the quality of the work done m the high schools. 
This will obviously be an immense and very costly business Very 
many of the schools need new buildings and m some cases hostels 
and playgrounds. Almost all need a much higher salary scale 
for their teachers, with reasonable security of tenure and super- 
annuation allowances. It has been estimated that (apart from 
initial capital expenditure) a fanly efficient secondary school educa- 
tion, under such conditions as exist m Bengal, could be provided for 
Bs 60 (£4) a head per annum. This is a modest enough figure 
But not more than half of it can, on the average, be met by pupils’ 
fees ; leaving a net sum of about Bs. 30 or £ 2 per annum for every 
pupil to be met from other sources There are about 378,000 
boys now receiving English secondary education in Bengal The 
cost to the community of making their education reasonably efficient 
would thus be about Es 113 lakhs, or roughly £ 752,000 annually. 
But the number of pupils desiring secondaiy education is mci eas- 
ing by leaps and bounds every year. Moreover, the figure quoted 
above makes no allowance for the education of girls, which is only 
beginning, and which must be relatively more costly than that of 
boys, because the gills have to be taught, at present, in smaller 
groups and under more expensive conditions If tlie system of 
secondary education m Bengal is to be made thoroughly efficient, 
an annual expenditure, over and above fees, of not less than Bs 150 
lakhs will have to be undertaken in the future 

13 In view of the fact that the immense burden of primary 
education still lemams to be dealt with, we do not think it is conceiv- 
able or practicable that the whole of this very great expenditure 
upon the secondary stage should be suddenly imposed upon the 
taxpayers, or -should be entirely borne by them Local effort 
and private generosity must be enlisted to help to meet the need, 
but it is impossible to predict how far this will be feasible The 
Education Commission of 1S82 hoped foi such results ; their expect- 
ations have been, m the main, disappointed In England, quite 
apart from numerous pnvate beneiactions, a laigc proportion 
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of t]ie cost of education is borne by local rates assessed upon the 
basis of bouse rent, and often reaching a very high figure. This 
system has the advantage that the ratepayer, when he pays his 
education rate, 5 knows that he is contributing directly to the 
training of the community and to its increased efficiency There 
is practically no analogy to this m Bengal. Therefore we do not 
suggest an immediate or a veiy early expenditure on the scale indi- 
cated in the foregoing paragraph The programme of reform must 
be earned out gradually — if for no other reason, because leform 
\ will be ineffective unless a large body of better-trained teachers 
can be introduced into the schools , this, indeed, is The most 
costly part of the programme, and it can only be carried out by 
degrees Even as thmgs are, real improvements might be 
brought about by judicious changes in the eumculum, by help- 
ful supervision and advice, and by a leduction m the emphasis 
laid upon mere examination success But far more than/ this 
is necessary, even from the outset < Sufficient funds should be 
- available to make it possible to give grants-m-aid to all the 
exxstmg schools, and to set on foot a superannuation scheme 
for teachers We hope that the influence of such a Board as we 
advocate would stimulate private and local effort, but it can only 
do so if it is in a position to come to their aid In any case, therefore, 

the burden upon the taxpayer must be from the outset substan- 
tially increased We do not venture even to attempt an estimate 
of the amount which should immediately be set apart for these 
purposes All that can be spared from other public needs can be 
advantageously employed ; and it must be for Government to deter- 
mine how much it can fairly demand from the taxpayer for this 
puipose without disregarding the needs ok other brandies of edu- 
cation 

14. When we pass to the co^t of the proposed new educational 
grade of intermediate colleges or higher secondary schools, we are 
on more definite giound ; for here, just because we are dealmg 
with a new grade, a nearer approximation to an exact estimate 
is possible. We cannot too strongly emphasise oui conviction 
that the creation of a series of efficient inteimediate colleges in 
every part of Bengal constitutes the most valuable reform which 
can he undertaken at this junctuie. It is, m oui judgment, 

the most urgent of the lcforms we have pioposed, and it 

should be undertaken at once It constitutes the best strategic 
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point of attack upon the evils of fclie present system , owing to the 
influence which, the new institutions can exert upon the other 
educational grades, and also upon the educational outlook and 
the economic development of the country at large Most of 
the intermediate colleges will be worked m close connexion 
with the higher classes of selected high schools, which will share 
the benefits of more efficient teaching. New teaching methods, 
introduced m these institutions, will exercise their influence in 
neighbouring schools. The mtermediate colleges will tram a 
new generation of teachers, through whom then influence will 
be felt upon the lower classes of the high schools, and upon 
many of the middle schools They will direct the attention of 
then pupils to the possibility of o thencar-ecrs besides the clerical, 
provide them with suitable training, and thus shpply recruits for 
the agriculture, industry and commerce of the country. They will 
supply the universities with far better equipped students, and 
reheve them of the burden of.dealmg with great masses of students 
unready for university methods of work In saying all this we 
repeat many arguments earlier advanced. We repeat them 
because we feel that it would be the falsest of false economy not 
to do everythmg possible to find the means for carrying out this 
new development at the earliest possible moment, and m a 
thoroughly efficient way. 

16 We have already, in Chapter XXXII, given a very rough 
estimate of the cost of working an intermediate college. This 
estimate made no allowance for the variety of size and type, and 
therefore the varying degiee of expense, in various colleges , nor 
did it attempt to make any allowance for the number of Ingli school 
boys m those intermediate colleges which would be attached to 
high schools. It endeavouied only to imagine a self-contained 
intermediate college, more or less in' vacuo In an, appendix will be 
found a much more detailed estimate, based upon a’ close leview 
ot the actual demand foi education of this stage, as shown by the 
latest available figures, and upon a forecast of the size and type of 
intermediate college which would piobably be necessary m the 
dillcicnt parts of Bengal It assumes that in the gieat majority of 
eases the colleges would be attached to, and worked m connexion 
with, a high school aud it allows for only nine self-contained 
intermediate colleges In the latter alone it is assumed, would 
the wide variety of courses described in Chapter XXXII be fully 
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available ; the majority of colleges would provide a smaller variety 
of courses. On the basis of these assumptions, and of the further 
assumptions that a uniform fee of 5 rupees per mensem would be 
charged m the intermediate classes, and that 10 per cent . of the 
students would enjoy free places, and another 10 pen cent pay 
only half-fees, the estimate shows a net cost (after deducting fees) 
of more than 20 lakhs pen annum for 39 intermediate colleges. This 
corresponds nearly enough to the rough estimate of half a lakh 
per college at which we arrived in Chapter XXXII. In these 
estimates provision is made for the cost of maintaining residential 
accommodation for about one-half of the total number of students 
m each college. From the expenditure estimated above, some sub- 
stantial deductions have to be 'made, on account of the existing cost 
of the students now reading m the intermediate classes of Govern- 
ment and aided colleges and of the school boys in the higher classes 
of those Government schools to which the colleges would be 
attached. It is difficult to compute how great a deduction should 
be made on these grounds ; and still more difficult to say how 
much of the cost might be expected to be borne by the authorities' 
of private and missionary colleges. On the other hand, no allow- 
ance is made for contributions to a superannuation fund, which 
should be computed on the basis of 10 pen cent of the salaries,, 
though this amount might vary in various institutions and with 
various grades of teachers. But the cost of the existing pen- 
sion scheme would have to be allowed for in determining the 
new outlay thus involved It would, therefore, seem to be unsafe 
to assume that the full system could be worked at a less cost to 
the State than about from 15 to 20 lakhs per annum of new money. 

16. It is obvious that the system as a whole could only gradually 
be brought into operation on the full scale * probably, under the 
most favourable circumstances^ it would take about five years to 
bring it into fulL working order , only gradually, therefore, 
would the full scale of expenditure be attained. But from the 
outset there would necessarily be large demands for capital outlay, 
for buildings and ground, for laboratories, hostels and playing fields. 
It is not possible for us to give an estimate of the outlay which 
would be thus involved. We cannot tell how far existing college 
and school buildings could be utilised ; the cost of land varies 
from district to distiict ; the cost of buildings vanes with the sim- 
plicity of the style adopted. W e hope that m mufnssal centres 
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spacious sites might be secured, on which buildings of the greatest 
simplicity consistent with ultimate economy would be erected ' 
and that in Calcutta a style of building designed to secure the utmost 
economy of space would be adopted. How much the whole series 
of institutions would cost, only the Board, after an exhaustive 
suivey, could determine. 

17. We suggest that an enterprise of this character, which 
should be earned through rapidly and on a large scale, would best 
be financed by a special loan, to be repaid by means of a sinking 
fund within a period of twenty -five or thirty years The great and, 
urgent importance of providing Bengal with the buildings required- 
for a new and improved system of higher secondary education,, 
which will be of immediate benefit to the economic interests of the 
people, justifies expenditure upon a scale involving repayment’ 
spread over a peiiod of years, during which successive generations 
will profit by the new facilities of training The raising of a loan* 
for this special purpose would direct public attention, both in 
Bengal and elsewhere, to the importance attached by the Govern- 
ment and by public opinion to the improvement of education And 
the provision at one blow of the capital required for this extensive 
operation, all the parts of which should be undertaken without’ 
delay, would allow the new undertaking to be carried out upon a 
well-considered and systematic plan, without the hesitations, 
delays and other interruptions mcidental to a piecemeal policy. 

18. ft is an essential part of our proposals for the reorganisation 
of secondary and intermediate education that a * special corps * of 
western-trained teachers should be enlisted , including especially" 
teachers of English, of education and of some of the sciences The 
salary scale of these teachers should not, we suggest, be rigidly 
fixed , the Government, at the request of the Board, should be free 
to make special arrangements m individual cases. It* is important 
that this c special corps ' should be engaged and set to work at the 
earliest possible date , and it ought, from the first, to include a 
number of women Perhaps 60 to 70 of these western-trained 
recruits, familiar with western methods of school-teaching, might 
be required fiom an eaily date If then salaries be averaged at 
Rs. 600 ye) mensem, with an allowance of anothei Rs 100 to cover 
pension charges or other allowances, the cost would be about 4l 
lakhs which is included m the 15 to 20 lakhs named above. The 
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members of suck a corps would be specially useful in serving as 
visiting examiners. 

19. Taking into review the whole of these 'requirements for 
the adequate performance of the work of the Board of Secondary 
and Intermediate Education, we "do not think it would be wise or 
practicable to allow for this work a less sum than Rs. 40 lakhs per 
annum of new expenditure m addition to the sums already spent 
on such work and the revenue from examinations. This very 
rough allotment is meant to cover (1) administrative expenses 
of the Board , (2) grants for the gradual improvement of the high 
English schools, and the mitiation of a system of superannuation 
lor their teachers , (3) the maintenance of the required number of 
intermediate colleges with teachers paid from the first on an adequate 
scale and enjoying superannuation allowances; (4) interest and 
sinking fund on the capital expenditure necessary to provide new 
Buildings, etc , and (5) the cost of maintaining a corps of western- 
-tramed teacheis, available for servide both m Government and m 
private schools and colleges. This outlay would, indeed, be a 
modest one, considermg the magmbude and importance of the re- 
forms it was intended to render possible. We hope that it would 
be largely supplemented by contributions from corporate and 
private sources. 


III. — Dacca Umvei sity 

20. When the ongmal scheme for the University of Dacca was 
■drawn up, careful nnd detailed estimates of its cost, both capital and 
recurring, were included in the Committee’s report These esti- 
mates provided for a capital expenditure of almost 53 lakhs, and 
for a recurring annual outlay of almost 13 lakhs. But no allowance 
was made for one very substantial item in the annual expenditure • 
the charge f6r pensions to the teaching staff. As the staff was 
intended mainly to consist of members of the educational services, 
whose pension rates aie fixed by rule, this extra chaige was 
■easily calculable Ror was a figure named foi the cost of repans 
and renewals, which, according to the established usage, would 
be met by the Public Works Department. And, finally, as the 
ongmal estimates provided onl} r for the scheme as defined m the 
leport, nnd not for any expansions which would be required by 
nil inciease m the number of students, or by the development of 
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new subjects of study, and ns, undci the scheme, Government 
was to a^Mime full and direct responsibility foi the financial support 
of t he Univcisity. Government was necessarily left with an un- 
defined liability, bound to become more heavy as time passed; 
especially since a umvcrsitv, organised on the basis proposed, 
could scaiccly expect to attiact benefactions from the public r 
who would be apt to feel that any funds which they supplied would 
only lead to a lightening of the demands made on Government. 

21. The substantially modified scheme for the new Umversfiy of 
Dacca which wc have described in Chapter XXXIII involves amaiked 
dcpaiture from the financial system pioposcd in the ongmal report. 
AVc propose, m the first place, that instead of assuming a general 
liability foi the maintenance of the Univcisity in an efficient condi- 
tion Government should make a stated annual giant to the Univer- 
sity, and throw upon the authoiities of the Univcisity the responsi- 
bility for making the best use of these funds, and for supplementing 
them to the maximum possible extent, by appeals to private 
benevolence. The amount of the giant should, in the first instance,, 
be fixed at a sum which would be enough to secure efficiency, and 
it should only be increased as a result of special application, for 
good icason shown, and after due consideration by Government 
of all rival claims upon the funds available for educational purposes. 
The estimates which we set out below are designed merely as a 
means of arriving at a reason able figure for the annual grant , they 
aie based upon more detailed computations which will be found 
m an appendix It is not our mtention to suggest that Govern- 
ment should m detail earmark the grants which it makes m accord- 
ance with the figures w T e have set down for purposes of computation. 
The grant might, perhaps, be divided mto broad heads, such as- 
staff, maintenance, residential provision and administration , but 
within these heads the utmost freedom, and the fullest responsi- 
bility, should be tin own upon the authorities of the ^University. 

22. In the second place, the separate treatment of students- 
in the intermediate stage which is a central feature of our proposals, 
will m various ways modify the financial provision necessary to- 
be made. In particular, it renders possible the abandonment 
of the collegiate organisation of undergraduate teaching, m 
recommending which the Dacca Committee were largely' influ- 
enced by the needs of intermediate students. The centralisation 
of university teaching under departments of study headed by a. 
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professor or reader will involve not only increased efficiency but 
■some economy ; and in particular it becomes unnecessary to provide 
a number of large and elaborate college buildings, each with its 
tfull tale of class rooms, etc. The estimates of capital expendi- 
ture will be correspond in gly reduced. Under these circumstances 
it would be fair to charge part or the whole of the capital cost of 
two or three intermediate colleges in the Dacca district .against 
the capital sums allocated under the Dacca scheme, and in order 
that the University of Dacca should be established on its new 
footing with the least possible delay, we recommend that at -least 
two colleges for the accommodation of intermediate students should 
he at once instituted in Dacca Even should the establishment 
of the intermediate system be for any reason delayed, this should 
be at once undertaken, the colleges thus founded being placed for 
a time, if necessary, under the control of the Dacca Umversity 
authorities 

23. Finally, we propose that the stall of the new University, 
instead of being arranged under the* fixed graded services, should 
be appointed to individual posts, on special contracts made in each 
case, giving (in all superior appointments) as great security of 
tenure as the service system allows, Jbut permitting of greater 
elasticity and variation. ' While we have suggested that minimum 
salaries should be fixed for professorships, readerships and lecture- 
.• ships, we do not suggest that these minima should represent even 
the normal commencing salaries, but only the lowest figure on 
which these titles should be conferred. We assume that there 
would be considerable variation in the actual salaries of various 
posts of the same general rank, the salary depending in part upon 
the standing and experience of the person appointed. Under this 
scheme there would be iyj such fixed and definitely calculable salary 
scales as the service system provides. But we have based our 
calculations upon a mass timed average salary of Rs. 850 for profes- 
■sors (hea<U of xuain departments), and smaller averages for the 
lower grades. At the same time we have allowed for a number 
.of pbsts in connexion noth the control and supervision of residential 
halls ; and as these would, under oui scheme, always he held by 
teachers, the possibility of obtaining them would be among the 
inducements for accepting a teaching post -in the University. U 
the first instance the staff would, of course, mainly be drawn from 
the existing members of the services They would be appointed 
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either by a special arrangement in each case, whereby they would 
cease to be members of the services, and become officers of the 
University on the terms of a defined contract backed by a Govern- 
ment guarantee , or they might remain members of the services, 
on temporary or permanent loan, the whole of the charges of their 
pay and pensions bemg undertaken by the University. Future 
appointments would be made directly to posts in the University, 
in the manner defined in Chapter XXXIII. - 

24. The capital outlay necessary for starting the University 
(apart from the intermediate colleges) on the basis of our proposals 
would obviously be much less than the outlay proposed under the 
original scheme. In our opinion, a start should be made with the 
existing buildings together with (i) a new physical laboratory, 
(n) three or four halls of residence, (in) a practismg school and a 
demonstration school, (iv) a sufficient number of houses for the 
accommodation of the teaching staff to be erected on the Ramna, 
and (v) a lakh of rupees for the purchase of books for the library 
Further details will be found m Chapter XXXIII, paragraph 228 
In view of the great fluctuation caused by the war in the cost of 
building and the complexity of the estimates already prepared, we 
have not framed estimates under these heads It should be added 
that an additional sum will be required to fit up Government House 
for the purposes for which we propose it should be used — those of a 
library with semrnai looms, and of umversity offices ; a professors’ 
club might also find accommodation here for a time 

25 With these explanations, we may proceed to summarise 
the mam heads of expenditure which ought m our judgment to 
be taken into account in estimating the amount of the annual 
giant which should be made if the University is to be efficiently 
’ lun. » 

20. The main item consists of the salaries of the teaching staff 
We have provided for fourteen professors, each m responsible charge 
of an important department of study ; besides estimating then 
salaries at an average of Rs 850 pe? mensem, we have allowed an 
additional sum of Rs. 3,000 pe? mensem to meet cases in which a 
substantially lngkei salary may have to be paid We have provided 
for 23 readers with an average monthly salary of Rs. 533 : some 
of these would be in charge of mmor subjects others in subord 
charge of blanches of large subjects. Besides these w 
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estimated for 38 lecturers aud 25 assistants and demonstrators. 
Tins would be a quite adequate staff to conduct the work of -the 
seventeen mam departments of study with which we propose that 
the University should start. One of the^posts of professorial rank 
is allotted to a Director of Physical Instruction. Assuming that 
there are 1,500 students, this would give an average of one teacher 
to every fifteen students, which is ample. Should the number 
of students greatly increase, an increase m the number of teachers 
would become necessary ; but unless the number of subjects was * 
increased, this would be mainly in the lower grades, and would 
be largely met by the increase m fees. 1 On the other hand, there 
are several departments of study which it would be desirable to 
establish for which we have not suggested that immediate provi- 
sion should be made . notably geology, physiology, medicine,, 
agriculture and civil engineering. The gross total cost of the 
teaching staff as we have estimated it would be Rs. 43,069 
per mensem, or less than £35,000 pq annum. To this total we 
add allowances for members of the teaching staff residing in halls 
of residence or engaged in other administrative work, amounting 
to Rs. 3,800 'pei mensem, or a little over £1,000 per annum. 
ThiSj would give an average annual salary, for the whole staff 
of about £360. It is possible that a wise admmistiation may be 
able to achieve the result desired at a less cost._ But it would be 
danger ous^ on the mere chance, to run the risk of starting the 
University on an madequate basis. If economies are possible 
without loss of efficiency, the balance can be spent in an expansion 
of the range of studies or an improvement of material 

27. For administrative expenses we estimate that a monthly 
expenditure of Rs. 10,000 should be provided for. The principal 
item in this estimate is the salary of the Vice-Chancelloi, for which 
we have allotted Rs. 4,000 per mensem. It is essential for the 
proper establishment of the University that this office should be 
filled by a man of the highest standing For the subordinate staff of 
the laboratories (mechanics, etc.), and ioi the menial staff we have 
allowed about 3,000 rupees pci mensem , for other annual expendi- 
ture, notably the library (on which money should not be stinted). 


1 An estimate of the extra co=t of providing 500 additional students is giren in the 
volume of appendices to this report Mr Ram=aj Muir desires to record his belief that 
this additional estimate is m eouic respects too high 
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laboratory expenses, scholarships and allowances, travelling allow- 
ances, water, drainage and electric supply, we have allowed over l\ 
lakhs per annum the details ol these estimates will be found m the 
appendix Finally, we estimate that the gross cost of running a 
good practising school for 300 boys would be about Rs. 26,000, 
of which about Rs. 10,000 might be recoverable in fees. 

28 The total outlay thus provided for would amount to rather 
more than nine lakhs per annum. This we believe to be a fair 
estimate of the cost at which a university planned on the lines 
we have described, and providing for 1,500 post-mtermediate 
students, can be run efficiently. But m order to determine the 
net new cost to Government, it would be necessary to deduct (1) 
the income from students’ fees and from fees in the practising 
school, and (2) the sums which Government is now expending on 
the Dacca and Jagannath Colleges, and on scholarships for boys 
in these colleges 1 After making these deductions, we find that 
the net additional annual cdst of working the Dacca University 
on the scale and plan we have recommended would be about 6 lakhs. 

29. There remain two important items of expenditure not 
as yet included. Some allowance must be made for pensions or 
their equivalent , and for the cost of repairs and maintenance of 
buildings. Neither of these items was included m the original 
estimates of the Dacca Committee the first was omitted because 
practically the whole staff came under the service pension system , 
the second because the cost of repairs was left to be met by the 
Public Works Department. If, therefore, items under these heads 
form an addition to our estimates, they must also be added to the 
original estimates Moreover, under both heads a considerable 
expenditure is now undertaken by Government on account of the 
Dacca College, the Traimng College, and the existing buildings 
on the Ramna site , to the extent of these sums (vhiose amount 
we do not know) whatever is allowed for will not be new expendi- 
ture 

30 We recommend, m regard to pensions, that pension charges 
of existing members of the services who are lent to the University 
should be debited to the University, the grant being correspondingly 
increased , that existing members of the services who transfer 


1 Sco our volume of appendices to tins report vrherc the details are given. 
VOL V 


1 
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definitely to tlie service of the University should if possible be given 
the option of either maintaining then existing pension rights, or 
of exchanging them for participation in a superannuation fund 
on terms to be arranged , and that all persons appomted to superior 
posts m the University henceforward should be required to take 
part m a contributory superannuation system We do not think 
that this system need necessarily be made to cover junior posts 
held on short terms , and special arrangements might have to be 
made for some semor posts filled for short periods. But m general 
we recommend that teachers should annually contribute 5 per cent. 
of their salaries ; that the University should contribute at least 
10 per cent.; that the contributor should be allowed to withdraw 
his own contributions with interest if he should retire from the 
service of the University before a fixed date ; and that a period 
of years should be fixed for the maturation of the fund in each 
case. We do not feel that we are m a position to make any esti- 
mate of the cost of working such a scheme, or to compare this with 
the cost of a pension system on the present basis. The computation 
should be made actuarially. Bub we believe the scheme we propose 
would nob be more expensive than the scheme of the Dacca 
Committee and would be more attractive, inasmuch as it would 
open the possibility of a ready transfer without financial loss, 
should occasion arise, from the service of the University to that 
of another university, possibly in some other part of the Empire. 
We recommend that a sum sufficient to work a superannuation 
scheme on this basis should be added to the annual grant -of 
Dacca University. The University should be required to show, in 
its annual financial statement, that the fund is administered on 
actuarially sound lines , and should be prohibited from making 
fiesh appointments on special teims without ensiu mg an adequate 
contribution to the fund. 

31. In the same way we recommend that an estimate should 
be made of the sum necessary to keep the existing and future 
buildings in a state of adequate lepan, and that an equivalent 
sum sluruld he added to the annual giant, the responsibility for 
keeping the buildings m sound repair being thrown upon the Univei- 
sity. It should be noted that m our estimates no reference is made 
(a) to the room-ient of students in the halls of residence, or (b), 
to the rent of the houses for the staff which will have to be elected 
The former should cover the cost of maintenance of the students 
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o>\n ipiutoi^: *lu' lot < or should conlnhulc fjubslnnlmlly not only 
to the upkeep of the (e, trims’ houses 1 hcmsclve*?, but t,o the general 
manuenanoe rluuges of the Umvcisity buildings. It would pro- 
bablv be wne to le.ne to the Uimcisify the business of collecting 
rents and to count these as paif of its icvcnucs. 

32 While wo cannot, name a figmc for the last two items, it 
would appear that ail annual giant of perhaps 7 Inlcbs ought to b6 
sufiieiont to gi\e the Umvcisity ol Dacca a good start / all incomo 
nom fees and othei soniecs being also collected and expended 
h\ tlie Uimersitv. We stiongly mge tlmt the responsibility of 
making the best use of the n\nilnl)lc funds, of adjusting its acti- 
uues to its lesomcos, and of cndcavouiing to supplement them 
bv tapping new somecs of lcvenuc and obtaining benefactions 
from the public, is a responsibility which ought to bo definitely 
imposed upon the executive authontics of the University, subject 
ah\av<? to n picnic annual audit ; we aic convinced that the assump- 
tion of tins icsponsibihty will conliibulc in a great degree to invig- 
orate the University, to increase the corporate spmt of its mem- 
ber and to strengthen its gi ounds of appeal to the community 
a Inch it sen cs. 

IV — The Teaching University oj Calcutta 

33 It is much moic difficult to make a woikuig estimate of 
the outlay necessary foi bringing a teaching umvcisity in Calcutta 
into efficient working than to make an estimate of tlie cost of a 
new umvcisity at Dacca. The existing organisation is so vast 
and so complex, and the finance of tlie University and its colleges 
so confused and difficult to disentagle , the numbei s to be dealt 
with aic so immense ; the possibilities of fruitful expansion are so 
varied aud alhmng ; the number of variables in the problem is 

1 The annual cxpcndilme, excluding non-iccuri mg items, on the University of Mysoio 
<lhe nearest analogue in India to what we propose for Dacca) was Kb 3,26,094 m the 
year 1917-18 This waH spent in giving university education to 014 students (tins excludes 
the graduate and engineering courses) or to about one third of the number proposed 
for Dacca The annual cost of cduoatmg each student at Mysoro University was, exclusive 
of the outlay on buildings, Its 629, or moro than £36 , or, if 6 por cent, on tho oapital 
outlay is included, Its 641 (moro than £30) The part of the annual expenditure of tho 
University of Mysoro wluoh goes on tho salaries and pensions of the teaching staff is a 
iittlc more than £ tlis of tho total expenditure For these particulars wo uio indebted 
to Mr. Thomas Denham, Registrar of the University. 
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so large, that over a great part of the field only a very rough approx- 
imation is possible. v 

34 Three distmct aspects of the enquiry must be simultan- 
eously kept m mind : — (f) the patent and obvious defects of the 
existing system, and the extent to which increased financial re- 
sources are necessary to remedy them even if the initiation of the 
scheme of reform we have proposed were for any reason to be delayed 
{n) the expenditure necessary for the purpose of making practicable 
the new methods of mnveisity teaching and organisation defined 
in Chapters XXXIY and XXXYII. the extent to which these will 
involve immediate 01 cumulative outlay, and the 1 elation between 
them and the requirements under (i) . ( ui ) the expenditure desir- 
able for the purpose of providing Calcutta University with the 
eqmpment necessary to meet all the demands of the modern woi bl- 
and to place it on a level with the greater universities oi the world. 
And from these thiee points of view it will be convement to deal 
in turn with (a) needs of administration. ( b ) the requirements of the 
colleges, and (c) the requirements of the central teaching organisa- 
tion of the University In discussing these needs it will be con- 
venient to fix our attention primarily upon the Teaching University 
of Calcutta leaving the mufassal colleges for subsequent treatment 

35 Adimmst) ation — The admimstiative machinery of the Uni- 
versity 1 is gravely over- strained A substantial expenditure is- 
necessary to secure due efficiency For this puipose it is necessary 
in the fust place that there should be a whole-time and salaued 
Yice-Chancelioi Y e recommend that his salary should he fixed 
at Rs 4,000 pe) mensem, that a contribution towards lus letinng 
allowance should be made at the rate of 5 per cent , and that, m 
view of the exacting nature 'of the Yice-Chancelloi s duties, both 
now and undei the proposed v new system, he should have a 
competent personal assistant with a salary of Rs 500 pei mensem . 
The total cost of this would be Rs 50,400 pel annum. In the 
second place, theie must be a substantial improvement of the 
office staff foi the performance of its present duties . this should 
include an mcrease m the Registrar's salary and the provision of 
superannuation allowances for him. for the Superintendent of 
Examinations and for several of the more important members of 
the office ^tafi. For this purpose the amount required cannot be 

1 Sec Chaptc' XXVII. 
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pm m !c^ than ft*. 1 .7.000 ptr annum. Government now makes 
an minimi grunt of 1U 27.000 foi inspection and ndmimstintion ; 
but it is almost whollv swnllnwod up bv t lie expenses of inspection 
fi colleges which will not, dimmish. There is uigent need, also, for 
,'ii nnprn\emen< <>f office accommodat ion. hut tins will he covered by 
the estimate we shall suggest foi buildings, winch will most con- 
\omenth come undei the head of the teaching organisation of the 
rm\crsit\ The total additional annual outlay foi ndnumstia- 
- v i\e expenses which we recommend that Go\ eminent should im- 
undiafeK supplv thus amounts to lb. 71,100 pci annum 

30 When the new system which we June pioposcd is hi ought 
m*o ctTectwe operation theie will he huge changes in the admuns- 
tianxc s\st,un The lenunal of the cost, of superintending the 
icwm ulmon and intermediate examinations and of the recogni- 
tion ..f schools will immeiiscK ichcvc the existing lnuden upon the 
' c (hi the othei hand, the conduct of the business of the numer- 
ous governing bodies and committees which will be bi ought into 
lu mg will mvohe lesponsilnhtics of a new oidei Balancing the 
vile. i- of these changes, we think that the futmc cost of efficient 
administration in the Uim cisitv will not be materially reduced , but 
this 1 -, a point upon which a moie exact cnrjuii y would be necessaiy 
later It should he home m mind that the extended activities 
whuh we propose foi tlic Uni\ cisitv will call for the establishment 
of a number of new Boards, which wffil have administrative expenses 
of \ arymg amounts 

.37 Undei the head of admimstiation should be counted the 
cost of travelling allowances necessary to enable mufassal re- 
pre^entatn es to attend meetings m Calcutta and vice veisd For 
tins pm pose a giant of Bs 7,000 is now made by the Government 
of India It does not nearly meet the existing cliaiges, and the 
lack of money foi this purpose is ’given as one of the leasons for 
failuie to consult sufficiently the mteiests of mufassal colleges. 
Under the new system the chaiges under this head will be consider- 
ably mci eased, owung to the large membership of the proposed 
Court, and the new organisation pioposed for the control of the 
mufassal colleges We have tiled to keep this charge within reason- 
able limits by suggesting that the court should "meet infrequently 
and that the Mufassal Board should do most of its business at a 
single meeting m each year. But, m view of the conditions of travel 
rn Bengal, and the great importance of frequent consultation be- 
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tween teachers and examiners, we recommend that the grants for 
travelling allowances should be increased by Bs. 10,000. 

38. The transference of the duty of conductmg the matricula- 
tion and intermediate examinations (or their equivalents) from 
the University to the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Educa- 
tion will at once deprive the University of its mam existing source' 
’of revenue, the profits on examinations Out of this revenue 
the mam burden of the cost of the existing system of post-graduate 
instruction is defrayed, m so far as it is not met by tuition tees. 
It is clear that the University must be compensated , and we re- 
commend that from the date of the establishment of the Board 
of Secondary and Intermediate Education, a fixed annual giant 
should be made, equivalent m amount to the profits derived from 
these fees We have not been able to determine the precise amount 
of revenue derived from this source, but it may work out at between 
three and four lakhs Apart from the mamfest necessity of such 
compensation, it would represent a real* reform that the University 
should no longer derive so large a proportion of its income from so 
uncertain a source as examination fees 

39. Needs of colleges — The present condition of some of the 
colleges m Calcutta is the principal cause of existing evils Apart 
from the three Government arts colleges and the colleges of medicine, 
engineering and law, only three colleges are m receipt of Government 
grants ; these are helped by missionary fimds , the others are 
wholly or mainly dependent for their maintenance upon the 
fees paid by their students The teachers are far too few m pro- 
portion to the students, and arejiaid grossly madequate salanes 
Furthermore, apart from the aid recently granted by Government, 
the colleges are quite unable to make such provision for the residen- 
tial needs of their students as the social conditions of Calcutta 
urgently and imperatively demand It is necessary that steps 
should at once be taken, m accordance with a systematic plan, to 
deal with these needs It may be felt that it is impossible either 
foi Government oi foi private benefactois to deal satisfactorily 
with a pioblem so immense as that resulting from the continuous 
and rapid mciease in the number of students, very many of whom 
aie quite inadequately prepared foi university work. Theie is 
justification foi this feehug, but the longer the solution of the 
pioblem is postponed, the more difficult it becomes We have 
suggested, in the proposed new secondary and intermediate system, 
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This is less than the existing average salary in Government colleges, 
but markedly better than the average salary now paid m private 
colleges, whether in Calcutta or in the mufassal But, under the 
system which we have advocated, many of these teachers would 
also be eligible for appointment as university lecturers With 
that prospect, the kind of salaries here suggested, though modest 
enough, would stand in a very reasonable relation to the average 
income of the classes from which the teachers were drawn and', 
under the conditions of life prevailing in Bengal, would afford a 
living wage ; which in very many cases the existing salaries do 
not do. 

42. To the salary list of a college must be added an estimate 
for library and laboratory equipment, for office expenses, 
for maintenance and repairs, for the cost of supervising hostels 
and messes attached to the college, and for rates, lighting and 
fans. These charges could not be adequately met for less than 
Bs 20,000, on the average ; and the chaiges would not vary gieatly 
between the large and the small college Hence the gross cost 
of r unni ng a college of 1,000 students would be Rs 1,29 200, and 
that of running a college of 500 students Bs 1,05,200 pet annum 
From these gross totals fees would have to be deducted If they 
were charged at 5 rupees per mensem , they would reduce the net 
cost of the larger college to Rs 69,200 pei annum, and of the smaller 
to Rs 75,200 pei annum ; if at 6 lupees, to Rs 59,200 and Rs 69,200 
respectively. We have as yet made no allowance for scholarships 
and free places For this purpose about 15 per cent of the fee 
^revenue should be allowed on the average , and on this basis it 
would appear to be impossible 1- to rim a college of 1,000 students 
with reasonable efficiency at a less net cost, over and above fees, 
than of about Rs 80,000 pei annum ; or ^ college of 500 at a less net 
cost than of aliout Rs So, 000. And this means, that to maintain 
a number of colleges sufficient for S,000 students (assuming 1 ,000 
of them to be already adequately provided for by Piesidency 
College) must involve a net annual outlay of about Rs, 7,00.000 
in round figures 

43 Government already expends substantial sums upon college 
education in Calcutta and these are not taken into account m the 
calculations given above But its mam expenditure is upon Presi- 
dency College , and we have counted off this college as already 
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provided for Its grants cannot be reduced , indeed, as we shall 
argue later, they ought to be increased. But about Rs. 50,000 
•are expended in grants to non-Government colleges , and the sum 
(which is Rs 13,000) expended upon the arts department of the 
Sanskrit College (which we propose should be reorganised as the 
“basis of one of the new colleges) should also be taken into 
account This would reduce the net additional expenditure 
■required for arts colleges m the city of Calcutta by about 
Rs 63,000. 

44 We do not suggest that the annual sum (Rs 6,37,000) 
arrived at by these calculations should be immediately found 
by Government , but it is necessary to recognise that, whether 
our proposals for reform are accepted or not, subventions on this 
scale are necessary if the traimng of students m Calcutta above the 
intermediate stage is not to remain m the dangerously inefficient 
condition which we have described The necessary money would 
be best spent if it were gradually spent , it will be especially and 
growmgly necessary during the period of transition , and we suggest 
that Government should be prepared to offer grants to colleges to 
help them to make the readjustments necessitated by the withdrawal 
of the intermediate students, stipulating that these grants should 
be so employed as gradually to enable each college to fulfil the condi- 
tions laid down for constituent rank It is not yet possible to 
foietell with accuracy what will be the effects of the various changes 
that we have proposed. It may be (though it is not probable) 
that the establishment of efficient intermediate colleges, the opening 
•of the Umversity of Dacca, and the development of the better 
mufassal centres will have the effect of reducing the pressure upon 
the Calcutta colleges , and that, therefore, the full amount named 
above may not be ultimately required It may be, also, that private 
generosity will be encouiaged to come to the aid of the colleges. 
We hope that this will happen , but it wall not do to ’build upon it. 
In any case, private donors should not be made to feel that their 
gifts merely lelieve Government , We suggest, therefore, that a 
scale of grants should be fixed which will be offered to colleges 
to enable them to fulfil the conditions for constituent rank The 
figures we have named represent only a reasonable minimum ; 
and any benefactions which may be forthcoming from private 
sources ought to lepresent an enrichment of the equipment-" 
beyond this minimum 
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45. We have recommended the estabhshment of an Islamia 
College for Musalmans and of a Hindu College based upon the 
esistmg arts department of the Sanskrit College The ordinary main- 
tenance of these colleges would be covered by the sum named above , 
though it should be noted that if they are designed for less than 
500 students, they will be relatively more costly to mamtam The 
Islamia -College, also, will have to be equipped with scholarships 
upon a generous scale 1 We have recommended that to these colleges 
certain new chairs should be attached, the holders of which would 
give instruction open to the whole University besides bemg res- 
ponsible for their subjects in the colleges The difference between 
the salary of Rs 300 allowed for the ordinary head of a college 
department, and the salaries fixed for these chans, ought therefore 
to be allowed fox as an additional chaige As it is impossible to 
determine beforehand what figure ought to be fixed foi the chans 
m order to obtam the services of competent scholars, we cannot 
give an exact estimate on this head t Five chans at a monthly 
salaiy of Rs 600 — 800 would involve an extra expenditure 
of about Rs 25,000 For both of these colleges new buildings 
would have to be provided . we can frame no estimate of the 
capital cost which would be involved 

46 Nor can we suggest any estimate for the other new collegiate 
buildings which may be required m the futuie to accommodate 
the teaching work of the constituent colleges These buildings ought 
to be withm easy reach of College Square, where land is extiemely 
costly and difficult to acquire We throw out the suggestion that if 
or when, as proposed m Chapter XXXIX, systematic residential 
provision is made on cheaper ground in suburban areas, the laige 
and solidly built hostels recently elected in the central aiea might 
peihaps be transferred, wholly or partly, to teaching purposes, 
to which they could be readily adapted 

47 The changes which we have recommended m regard to Presi- 
dency College (Chapter XXX1Y) will involve financial readjust- 
ment but probably, with one exception, no increased expenditure 
The exception is the proposal that there should be a number of 
Presidency Chairs, filled by western-trained men. To attract the 


1 It nin\ be ncce-'an to strengthen the teaching staffs of the Calcutta Mndrns-nb 
and of the t‘>l department of the Sanskrit College m order to proi ide the university diploma 
cour'0= recommended in Chapter XLII 
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right type of man, a salary of Rs 1,000 — 1,500 will probably • 
bare to be offered. The amount of additional expenditure thus- 
caused cannot at once be computed , but if ten chairs are estab- 
lished, it will probably amount to about Rs. 50,000 extra. The addi- 
tional strength which would thus accrue both to the college and 
to the University, and the strengthening" of the relations between 
them, seem to us fully to justify this expenditure as part of the pro- 
posed reorgamsation It has further been strongly represented 
to us that an extension of the scientific laboratories of the college- 
is necessary. This should be considered m connexion with the 
provision of preliminary scientific traimng for medical students 
and of other courses 1 We cannot make an exact estimate of the 
capital outlay required, but it might amount to 4 lakhs of 
rupees 

48 The additions which we have suggested to the equipment 
of the professional colleges of medicine and engineering stand 
in a somewhat different categpry from the improvement of the arts 
colleges They are not urged as immediately indispensable m 
order to remove grave evils , nor are they put forward as essential 
to the carrying out of our proposals for reconstruction This does 
not mean that they are not important, or ought not to be undertaken 
at as early a date as possible But they relate rather to the improve- 
ment of professional traimng than to the reorgamsation of the 
University as such. We prefer not to make estimates on these 
heads , they can best be dealt with separately, by the appropriate 
authorities. One feature of these proposals, however, has a more 
general bearing It is the proposal that the responsibility for pro- 
viding training m the preliminary sciences for medical students (if 
and m so far as it cannot be dealt with by selected intermediate 
colleges) should be transferred from the Medical College, thus releas- 
ing mqch needed accommodation, and be undertaken either by the 
Umversity or the colleges There is not at present either suffi- 
cient staff or sufficient accom m odation available for this purpose 
But we do not propose to offer an estimate, seeing that the need 
can perhaps best be met m connexion with necessary expansions 
of the scientific resources of the Umversity and its colleges at 
large , and ought, m any case, to be thoroughly worked out, m 


1 Seo, for example. Chapters XXI II and XLIV (Medicine) and XXV and XLYTI 
(Agriculture). 
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reference to the new intermediate scheme, and in consultation 
with the Medical Faculty. 

49 We turn next to the need of additional residential accom- 
modation for students in Calcutta This is lecogrused to be one 
■of the , gravest aspects of the university problem ; and the large 
■expenditure of Government m recent years for the provision of 
hostels (nearly 38 lakhs between 1911 and 1915 , and there are 
unspent balances available) is as yet far from sufficient to meet the 
need. There are at piesent, out of about 16,000 students of all 
types working m Calcutta, probably between 8,000 and 10,000 who 
d .0 not reside with their parents or natural guardians, and for 
whom some sort of provision should be made. The actual 
accommodation in properly organised hostels provides for 2,253, 
while there aie 2,556 in attached messes, which are satisfactory m 
some cases but not by any means m dll It would appear, there- 
fore, that only about half the need is met m any satisfactory way. 
But if the intermediate students are,, dealt with m the way we 
have recommended and if residence is provided for them by the 
Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education at mufassal 
centres where land is much cheaper, the aspect of the pioblem 
will change There are 7,000 mtermediate students m Calcutta, 
of whom a considerable majority come from the mufassal Though 
our available data are in some respects vague and unsatisfactory, 
a careful analysis of them seems to show that on the figures of 
1917-18 the number of post-intermediate students, ..for whom 
provision should be made m Calcutta,- is about 6,400, including 
Those m medicme and law, so that if all the available accommod- 
ation in hostels and attached messes were devoted to these 
students, only a little ovei 1,600 would be unprovided for The 
numbei may be even less than this, sin.ce it is difficult to apply 
to the laige number of post-graduate and professional students 
exactly the ^ame treatment as to undergiaduates It must be 
recognised that much of the existing provision in attached messe3 — 
oiganised m rented houses — is unsatisfactory. But it could be 
gieatlv impioved if it weie permitted to hire these houses for 
a longer penod than a single year 

50 In view of the changes which we have proposed, it would be 
folly to suggest making residential provision for the whole existing 
body of students Provision should be made only with a view to 
the needs of the future system. But in the meanwhile, to tide over 
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the transition period, we recommend that colleges should be encour- 
aged and helped to line houses for a longer period than one year, 
and that for this purpose increased grants should be made out of 
the unspent balances 

51 We do not recommend the immediate erection of new 
hostels m the central area of the city, where ground is excessively 
dear. In Chapter XXXVIII we have urged that an enquiry should 
be held into the best mode of dealing with the problems of educa- 
tional accommodation m Calcutta as a whole , and that suitable 
sites for hostels should be acquired m the suburbs It is estimated 
that the cost of erecting good hostels (apart from land) averages 
Rs 1,000 per student. 1 The cost of hostels for 1,600 students 
would therefore be about Its 16,00,000 , and if (say) half of the 
existing accommodation in attached messes were replaced 
by hostels the additional building cost would be about 
Rs 12,00,000 Tlus is, of course, exclusive of land , but it is our 
hope that, with the co-operation of the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust and Corporation, blocks of suitable land m the suburbs 
might be obtained at a relatively low rate. We have suggested the 
development of the University Institute and, as an experiment, 
the opening of one or two smaller institutes on a new plan (similar 
to the Y M. C A huts) m the students’ quarter m Calcutta and 
especially m connexion with groups of hostels which may be built m 
the suburbs For experimental work of this kind and for provision 
of gymnasia and superintendents’ quarters m certain hostels we 
suggest an outlay of about 2 lakhs of rupees We hope that 
private beneficence will in this sphere come to the aid of Govern- 
ment ' the provision of a model hostel being a peculiarly 
appropriate form for bhe expression of a rich man’s interest m the 
welfare of students But the Government should find, during 
the next five or six years, something like 30 lakhs fit rupees for 
residential and cognate needs 

52 We have now surveyed the principal needs of the colleges, 
both as they are now, and as they would be under the system of 
oigamsation which we propose ; and it has, we hope, been made 
clear that the very considerable cost of meeting these needs is 
not due to the form of the organisation which \\ e propose, or is 
only due to it in a very shght degree , but that expenditure on 

1 Experience shows that small hostels (for 40 or 50 students) are In far the Lest 
Small hostels, however, are relatn ely more costly to build 
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something like' the scale indicated above would m any case be 
necessary as a means of removing the worst evils of the present 
system,- even if the system itself remained imchanged It is also 
.apparent not only that the additional expenditure pioposed can 
be gradually and progressively undertaken, but that it ought to 
be so, both in regard to the teaching organisation and m regard to 
xhe provision of residential facilities, because it is only gradually 
that it will be possible to measuie with accuracy the exact effect of 
■the other changes embodied in our scheme, and particularly of 
the intermediate colleges It is even possible (though not peihaps 
likely) that these changes, if largely enough conceived and gene- 
rously enough executed, may lead to an actual diminution of the 
rush towards purely literary courses, and to a change in the 
^direction of the curient which (if it takes place) ought to be taken 
into account before the whole of the funds we have asked for are 
■expended. u 

53 We come next to the outlay which is necessary or desnable 
in order to strengthen the teaching organisation of the University. 
In dealing with this branch of the subject it will be convenient 
first to consider the needs of the system as it is now working , but 
.always to keep m view the fact that our scheme proposes a uni- 
fication of the resources of the University and the colleges in regaid 
bo both undergraduate and post-graduate work m the Faculties of 
Arts and Science, and that therefore it is essential to avoid unneces- 
„sary duphcation. 

54. The post-graduate scheme described in Chapter XV is 
■carried on at a cost of more than 5 lakhs of rupees, of which Rs 
1 25,000 is derived from lecture fees. The Government of India 
has contributed towaids the cost first by founding three chans 
nnd two readerships at an annual cost of Rs 40,000 , and secondly 
by a grant for the post-graduate classes in general of Rs 15,000. 
The balance, more than half of the total, is taken fioni the geneial 
funds of the Umveisity, which aie m fact derived almost wholly 
fiom the profits on examinations Fees at the matriculation, inter- 
mediate and 33 A examinations have been increased m oidci to 
meet the^e chaiges The 13 S fiill-tiUie university lectureis vko 
pi ovule the bulk of the instruction are paid salaries, varying m 
amount, which average Rs 225 po mensem or £1S0 per annum. 
The funds do not permit these salaries to be mci eased, nor is any 
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56. Certain new teaching posts m the University seem to us to be 
essential for the adequate working of the new system, and -imme- 
diately desirable even if the new system is delayed First bamong 
these we should place the estabhshment of a department of educa- 
tion We have in Chapter XLIII shown the almost incalculable 
importance of the work that could be done by such a department,, 
not only for the University, but for the whole educational system. 
It is important that the first professor of education should be a 
man of wide knowledge and varied experience, versed 'in western 
educational experiments He should in our judgment be paid not 
less than Rs 1,000 — 1,500 pei mensem , together with a superannua- 
tion allowance of 10 per cent and the appointment should be made 
m England m the method suggested in Chapter XXXIV He 
would require at least four chief assistants at salaries of, say, 
Rs 200 — 400, also with superannuation allowances The total cost 
of these salaries should thus amount to about Rs 29,000 Other 
necessary departmental expenditure cannot be exactly computed, 
because it should be arranged for, as far as possible, m connexion 
with the training college for which we are not estimating. This 
would be a remunerative investment smce its main purpose would 
be to bung the university courses into effective relations with the 
needs of the schools The professor of education should have a 
suite of rooms at the headquarters of the Umversity, but he should 
also be intimately connected with the new training college for 
which Government has already made preparations Ultimately, if 
an adequate number of trained teachers are to be supplied for the 
needs of the schools, a second and larger training college, more 
closely connected with the University, would be desirable , but 
we put forwaid no estimates for this 

57 We have directed attention to tk,e very great importance of 
dealing with the physical weakness of many Bengali students, and 
of providing" them with guidance in the framing of their bodies 
For this purpose we recommend the appointment of a Dhectoi of 
Physical Training, of the type now being produced with admirable 
lCMilts m many American universities While we cannot state defi- 
nitely the salary which ought to be paid to attract the light sort of 
man (who should be a medical man and an expeit m physical training 
at the Mine time) we suggest Rs 1,000 Foi the woik of dealing 
with such immense numbers of students he would need, even for 
initial and tentative work, a couple of well qualified assistants . 
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Tlic cost of this staff as a whole might theiefore he something 
like Rs IS 000 per annum. For further assistance and for 
appliances we estimate that about Rs 0,000 might be required 
nnmullv. 

58 Some of the new university Boaids may undertake special 
woik for which substantial expenditure would be reqiuied. For 
example, the Boaul of Women's Education might conduct cnqmnes 
into methods of education for gills and women and for this 
the annual sum of Rs. 9,000 might not be too much. Again, if 
the Board of University Extension throws itself with gieat activity 
into the organisalion of courses of lectuies m different centies, it 
might require an annual giant amounting to as much as R.s. 18,000 
Thirdly, the Boaid of Examinations might find it necessary especi- 
ally at first to conduct enquiries on a scale calling foi the expenditure 
of as large a sum as Its 12,000 per annum. 

59 It is m our judgment # a giavc reflection upon the university 
system of Bengal that it has done so little foi the senous study 
of Bengali philology and literature We recommend that tins 
•defect should be at once amended by the establishment m the Uni- 
versity of a Chair of Bengali, at a salary of at least Rs 600 — 900 
per mensem , the professoi would naturally woik m close associa- 
tion with a group of college teachers, but the guidance of such a 
man would be necessary for the successful initiation of the serious 
study of the subject. Provision r should {.also be ’ made for 
Urdu 

60 The difficulty of the medium of instruction, which has been 
fully discussed elsewhere m this report, makes it eminently desirable 
•that modern methods of language study should be pursued m the 
Umversity , and we recommend th,e estabhshment of a post m 
phonetics on a salary of Rs. 750 Again, in' view of the high 
importance of statistics as an aid to many branches of study, a 
similar teaching post at a corresponding salary would also be 
-valuable. Each of these posts would form the nucleus of a 
department to be developed later, but even in the first instance we 
■estimate that a sum of Rs. 300 per mensem might be required 
for subsidiary expenditure m each department. 

61. In view of the position occupied by Calcutta not only in 
Bengal but m India, and of the importance of the part whi^’ ~ 
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great university in tlie city nnglit play in tlie study of many sub- 
jects of high importance, we append a list 1 of subjects m which 
departments of study ought m future to be estabhshed as funds 
permit. We hope that many of these would be provided by 
private munificence 

62 But the University needs, for the proper conduct of its 
work, not only additional teachmg strength, but immediate capi- 
tal expenditure for the provision of teaching accommodation and 


1 New branches of studv, at present not represented m the University of Calcutta 
or its colleges m which, as funds alloy , teaching might ndvnntngeously be i ndertaken *> 


(i) Indian remaculars 
(n) Hebrew and Syriac 
(in) Greek and Latin 

(iv) French, German and other European 
languages 

(v) Phonetics 

(vi) Geography 
(vn) Palaeontology 
(vui) Astronomy 

(ix) Entomology 

(x) Bio-chemistry 

(xi) History of medicine 
(xn) Meteorology 

(xiu) Aeronautics 


(xiv) Naval architecture 

(xv) Agriculture 
(xn) Forestry 

(xvn) Sciences of leather industries 
(ivrn) Colour chemistry 

(xii) Metallurgy 

(xx) Soiences of textile industries. 

(xxi) Ethnology. 

(xxn) Religious 
(xxin) Sociology 
(xxiv) Architecture 
(xxv) Indian graphic arts 
(xxn) Indian music 
(xxvn) Indian numismatics 


2. Further development is desirable in the following branches of study alread\ 
existuig in the University of Calcutta or its colleges * The juovision in some of these 
subjects is quito inadequate — \ 


(i) Comparative philologj 
(n) English 
(in) Sanskrit 
ti\ ) Pali 
(\) Arabic 1 
(\i) PcMiui 
(i n) Tibetan 
(\ m) Chinese 
(i\) .Tapmc'L 
(x) l’lnlo-ophv 

(\i) I\j. ( rimtut-l ps\ chologv 
(mi) 1 dm '(ion 
(xui) riimi i! uluuit on 


(nv) History including Islamic history 
(xv) Junsprudence 

< (xn) Economics and Commerce 

* (xvn) Statistics 
(x\ui) Physics 
(xix) Chemistry. 

(x\) Botany 
(x\i) Zoology 
(v\n) Physiology 
(win) Bacteriology 
(wn ) Mining 

(x\\ ) Engineering mechanical and cica- 
trical 


•it r r i i ill 
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< imm «•! jt Th^ lUrl'lniuM Building il^ mih cenlrc of teaching, 
1, i- t«' find room for the \ crv hirjmh attended law claves and foi the 
\" t-umdi it' 1 <*' wht< h "re frequented bv 1 .700 ‘d-mlenls, besides 
** i o'tuiio'l »t mi! the l.ibran tin' Biw Cihian and the ndminislra- 
*r>«' (.'nor- h i*' impoc tide to < arn on the steadily expanding 
\ «.;h nnd<” *ln"-<' < ondit ion** and \u> havr men sexcial elapses’ 
1 m mg carried on ‘-iinult siienmlv in tin* huge echoing Senate Hall. 
It •> dl !><* nnpo tide to * ,* r rv on without additional aerommodat ion 
iV> jew '*om of i inoperative teaching which we ha\ e advocated ; 
f.>r *ho 4 ii»h • olle^e h i ture room 1 ' ran he mod foi this co-opci alive 
a or]; ,>nd w«* hope thev will he mod U) the niax'iminii possible ev- 
tMii.it l 1 ' m-Mittal that tlien* should he abundant accommodation 
a* he Mi-pi irter- And fmthei demands upon accommodation 
will he m id*- for the improvement of the adnunistiative system, 

: ' <1 b\ t he v. oH fif < he flep ir; ments of ediu.it ion and of physical 
training Tin* need for additional nc< ommodation has long been 
f-'h 'lh« hr»\ eminent of India found the money foi the purchase 
of the fish-in n bet Mte wJjk h i- readv to he mod , and as a consider- 
able eeonoim was ofTo' ted in the pun lin-c of the site, a sum of about 
J labhs is m hand foi building Bcfoic the war the cost of the 
building planned to fill the site was estimated at 10 lakhs We 
think that in oidei to make the fullest use of the space the building 
proposed should be a fnc-stoiicd one, and m view* of this, and 
of the nureuscd cost of building, we Hunk that 13 or 14 lakhs ought 
now* to be allowed , while the furnishing of a building on this scale 
would piobably cost a lakh Foi these purposes a capital sum of 
about 1 1 lakhs will Iuia c to be piovidcd , and without this provision 
the new* system which we piopose will be cnppled from the 
outset 

03 Not less important than buildings aie books, an essential 
matenal of all senous study The Umveisity Libraiy is of very 
recent ongm , and some of the indispensable parts of a sound 
equipment aie still lacking to it Mucli might be done by syste- 
matic co-opeiation w*ith other hbranes, especially that of Presidency 
College, so conveniently near But this is not enough. The 
Umveisity of Calcutta should have a first-iate library , and w r e 
recommend that a sum of 2 lakhs should be provided for initial 
expenditure on books and an annual library giant of Rs 50,000 for 
the further purchase of books and periodicals For the proper use 
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of a library, and still more for the proper co-ordination of several 
libraries, highly skilled library direction is necessary. What is 
needed is a man of professorial standing, with a salary of (say) 
Rs 600 — 800 per 'mensem, and we recommend that funds should be 
provided for the engagement of such an officer. 

I 

64. From the benefactions of Sir Tarak Nath Paht and Sir 
Rash Behary Ghosh the University has been enabled to make a 
considerable advance in the higher teaching of science But, for 
the erection of the College of Science m Upper Circular Road, the 
University itself had to find the funds out of its accumulated 
balances, and without aid from public sources. These balances are 
now exhausted ; and the laboratories are as yet only half-equipped 
About a lakh will be required for their adequate equipment The 
Government of India makes a grant of Rs 12,000 per annum for the 
maintenance of the Paht laboratories in physics and chemistry. 
The botany and zoology laboratories stand in need of equipment , 
and this equipment (including departmental libraries) will cost 
about Rs. 50,000 The accommodation m the College of Science is 
too small to permit of its expansion , especially if the College is 
to become a centre of technological training, as was mtended by 
the founders of the Ghosh and Paht Trusts There is some room 
for expansion on the site ; but it would be highly desirable that 
a neighbouring site should be acquned before the puce soars too 
high , it could now be got for about 4 lakhs This should be 
provided, together with 6 lakhs for building We have already 
noted that expansion is also hecessaiy in the scientific laboi atones 
of Presidency College This college is likely to become the chief 
centie of pure science teaching, and of honours work in several 
branches, just as the College t of Science, without excluding pure 
science, is likely to become the chief centre of technological 
work 

G5 And this brings us to a final topic, hitherto untouched ; 
the need foi the development of certain of the more piactical 
branches of highei work Hitherto we have been discussing the 
demands of the land of work already cairied on. But it is vitally 
important that the influence of the University should be so exerted 
as to draw able young men into the scientific industries, and to 
fora ard research into their problems. The need of advance m this 
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and generous benefactors of education. 1 Down to the present time 
this hope has been disappointed and almost the whole cost of what 
has been done has fallen upon the public funds. But when pubhc 
opinion realises more fully the urgency of the need for safeguarding 
the health and welfare of the students, we think it is not unlikely 
that the provision of hostels may appeal more powerfully than 
hitherto to the generosity of private benefactors, especially as the 
helping of young scholars in their poverty is in accord with Indian v 
traditions of charitable duty. We hope therefore that, when a plan 
of residential accommodation under collegiate supervision, including 
the estabkshment of groups of hostels m healthy suburban sites, 
has been formulated upon the lines suggested m this report, the 
necessary contributions from pubhc funds may be supplemented by 
gifts and legacies from pnvate donors. 

V . — The mufassal colleges. 

67. If the establishment of teaching universities m Calcutta 
and Dacca is not to dram all the post-mtermediate students from 
the mufassal mto these centres, it will be necessary to bring some 
of the muiassal colleges up to a point of efficiency such as none of 
them has yet reached. Dor these colleges assistance should be 
forthcoming on a scale similar to that suggested for the constituent 
colleges ot Calcutta. But it would be m the highest degree waste- 
ful to attempt to do this for all the mufassal colleges - Our proposals 
imply that there will be a concentration of resources m a Innited 
'number of centres We suggest that new grants on the scale 
proposed should be made only to those colleges which are prepared 
to fulfil the conditions laid down for university colleges m Chapter 
XXXV, and, m particular, to devote themselves wholly to 
post-mtermediate work at the earliest* practicable date, when 
adequate provision has been made for the intermediate colleges. 
We think it also very important that these colleges should appeal 
foi the suppoit of their districts, or of the special interests which 
they may serve, and should obtain substantial assistance in this 
way in striving for higher rank 

GS We recommend, therefoie, that Government should under- 
take to make grants to a limited number of mufassal colleges 


J R'port, para' 02-191 
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■mfib nmt in amount to enable (horn to fulfil tlio conditions laul 
down for tmheiMiN collego, pio\ided that .• — 

(1) after report fiom the Executive CommisMon, or Council, of 

the UmveiMtv. (in\ eminent is satisfied that, the college 
mav nppropnntelv lie tieatcd as a potential uimcrsity ; 

(2) the college de\otes itself wholly to post -in(ei mediate woik 

and i*> aide to atli.iot a sufficient number of students 
to make this eoneentralion eeononnenlly advisable, 
we do not tlnnk that as a nilc less than 300 students 
should sutfice foi (his puipo^c , 

(3) the ( ollegc has obtained substantial suppoitand assistance 

in the fmm of endowments or adequately guaranteed 
snl's( i ipt ions fiom non-Coveinmcntal souices 

00 ]f the teaching voik of the post-mteimedintc giadc is to 
be concentrated at a limited numbei of mufnssal centres, it will 
obuouslv lie nceesonry to m.flcc ampler piovision than is now made 
foi st inlcni s' residences at these centres. No doubt the w'lthdiaw'al 
of die lilt ci mediate students fiom the colleges thus dealt with 
would i dense a good deal of accommodation — the intermediate 
students being piovided foi by the Board of Secondary and Inter- 
mediate Education But every college which aspnes to thegiacle of 
a uim ei sity college must be expected to make fai moic adequate 
pjoMsion for the lesidencc of its students than is now' usual, and foi 
that pmpose to enter upon a systematic policy of hostel-budding. 
Hostels in the mufnssal, wdieie land is relatively cheap, should be of 
tbe simplest and most inexpensive design consistent with perma- 
nence. But funds will have to be made available for their 
erection. 

t 

• 

70. We piopose that a capital grant of 4 lakhs o£ rupees should 
be made for the provision, on a systematic plan, of new hostel accom- 
modation for students attending degree colleges m the mufassal 
(excluding Dacca) and that an annual grant of 5 lakhs should be 
made to mufassal degree colleges for the improvement of their woik, 
together with an annual grant of 12,000 for the administrative 
expenses of the Mufassal Board. 

71. Most of the mufassal colleges are already m receipt of grants. 
We propose that these grants should__m all cases be 
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but that (except in the case of university colleges) they should not 
be increased. If or when any of the existing first-grade colleges 
devoted itself wholly to intermediate work, and passed under the 
jurisdiction of the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education, 
its grant as a college of the University would of course lapse, smce 
its needs would be provided for by the Board. The lapsed grant 
might then be made available for the further development of the 
university colleges. 




72. The administrative work of the Mufassal Board would 
necessarily involve some expense. We propose that the revenue 
and expenditure of the examinations in the mufassal colleges should 
be kept in a separate account, and that any profit from 
them should go towards these administrative charges But it is 
not to be anticipated that the surplus (if any) would be sufficient 
to meet these charges. It therefore seems necessary that they 
should be imposed upon the taxpayer. The chief items would be 
(i) the salary of a secretary (say) Rs. 400 pei mensem , and (n) the 
travelling expenses of members of the Board, say Rs. 5,000 per 
annum, or a total of (say) Rs 9,800 per annum To cover contin- 
gencies we suggest a total grant under this head of Rs. 12,000 per 
annum. Should any considerable number of the existing mufassal 
colleges pass into the category of intermediate colleges, the charge 
for travelling expenses would be proportionately reduced p and the 
grant might be revised at the end of five years 


73 Some expenditure will be required to provide for the work 
of the Executive Commission, but we put forward no estimate! 
smce the amount needed would vary with the scope assigned to 
the Commission (Chapter LIT, paragraphs 53-62). 


71. — Conclusion. 

74. In summary, the new annual expenditure which seems to 
ns necessary to give effect to our proposals and to give a fiesh 
si ait to secondary and intermediate education in Bengal is that 
which is set out in the table below. This icpresents, not an ultimate 
ideal but a leasonably generous treatment of an urgent need, such 
as would overcome most of existing needs, and enlist new 
forces in dealing v.ith them. 
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75. It will now be convenient to summarise in tabular form the 
recommendations we have made. 


I — Additional annual 1 grants proposed for new purposes 2 


A. Improvements m secondary and intermediate 
education excluding revonuo from examina- 
tions (para 10) . 

B Dacca University — 

Immcdinto expenses for 1,500 students (para 
32) . . . 

Additional cost for GOO additional students in 
Dacca (para. 26) ... 

C Teaching University of Calcutta — 

(a) Administration (para 35) 

Expenses of now Boards (para. 36) 

(b) Travelling expenses (para 37) ’ 

(c) Now university chairs at the Sanskrit and 

Islamia Colleges (para 45) 

(d) Addition for Presidency Chairs (para. 47) . 
(c) Fund for payment of university teachers 

(para 54) 

( / ) Department of Education (salaries) (para. 
5G) 

(g) Physical education of students (para. 57) 

(7i) Bengali (para GO) .... 

(v) Urdu (para 59) 

(j) Phonotics (para. 00) . . 

(7.) Statistics (para GO) .... 
(Z) Library grant (para G3) . 

(m) Librarian (para G3) 

(n) New technological departments and agri- 

culture (para 05) 

(o) Contribution to Calcutta colleges for then: 

improvement 3 (paras 43 44) 

D Mufassal colleges (excluding Daoca 4 ) — 

Mufassal Board (para 72) 

Contribution to mufassal colleges for their 
improvement (para 70) 


Rs 


40,00,000 


7,00,000 

80,000 

7,80,000 

71,400 

39.000 

10.000 

25.000 

50.000 

1,25,000 

29.000 

24.000 
9,000 
0,000 

12.000 
12,000 
60,000 

7,200 

1,10,400 

0,37,000 

12,24,200 

12,000 

5,00,000 

5,12,000 


Grand Total . .05,16,200 


1 The compensation to be given to the University for the loss of the matriculation and 
intermediate examination fees is estimated at between 3 and 4 lakhs of rupees. This 
cannot bo "regarded as a new grant 

* For the gradual and progressive steps by which this expenditure would become- 
necessary, seo paras 1,11, 13, 44, 52, GO 

. 3 This includes provision for the new Islamia College and the reconstruction of Sanskrit 
College. So long as the post-intermediate course remains a two years’ course this figure- 
may be reduced to 4, if not 3, lakhs. 

4 We have not included estimates for the buddings required for the Teachers’ Training 
College, the Islamia College and the additions to the Sanskrit College ' 
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II. Grant from Government to the University of Calcutta 
in compensation for loss of matriculation and inter- 
mediate examination fees 

III. Certain capital grants proposed for the Teaching 

University of Calcutta and mufassal colleges 
( excluding Dacca y — 

New science departments at Presidency 'College 
(para 47) 

Residential accommodation for Calcutta — 
Expenditure on hostels (para 51) 

For replacement of attached messes (para 51) 
Students’ clubs, gymnasia, etc (para 51) 
Library (para 63) — Initial grant for books 
Laboratories and libraries for botany and 
zoology (para 64) 

Extension for technological laboratories, land 
and buildings (para, 62) 

New University building on fish market site 
and furniture for it (para 82) 

Hostels m mufassal colleges (para 70) 


76. It may be urged not unreasonably that this represents an 
- expenditure upon university education which is unduly high m 

proportion to that proposed upon secondary education. We 
recognise that this is so. But it may be noted that the sum of 
from three to four lakhs assigned as compensation to the University 
for the surrender of its profits on the conduct of the matriculation 
and intermediate examinations is really an expenditure on 
secondary education, inasmuch as it does not add to the existing 
resources of the University, and does release for the improvement 
of the schools the proceeds of the examination fees paid by 
students or their parents. Thus the annua] sum proposed for 
\ secondary and intermediate work really amounts to Rs. 43 lakhs, 
and the new annual expenditure upon university education to Rs. 21 
lakhs ; that is to say, we propose that of the new expenditure 
not far short bf twice as much 1 should be devoted to the schools 
as to university work. 

77. The Universities Commission of 1902 in the final words of 
their report, 2 declared that £ unless by Government aid or otherwise 
the financial position of the universities can be materially strength- 


3,00,000 


4.00. 000 

16.00. 000 
12,00,000 

2,00,000 

2,00,000 

50,000 

10,00,000 

11 , 00,000 

4,00,000 

61,50,000 


1 For the gradual and progressive steps b> which this expenditure might bo undertaken 
^te paras 1, 50, 52, 05, CS 

: Report, page 72. 
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ened, tlie prospect of any thorough change for the better must be 
indefinitely postponed.’ Our conclusion is the same. A new educa- 
tional outlook is sorely needed m the schools and colleges of Bengal. 
But tins reform, which must diaw its chief stiength from a deter- 
mined movement m public opinion, cannot be achieved without 
larger funds. We have expressed the hope that a considerable 
and increasing part of the financial help which will be now required 
may be furnished by contributions from the well-wishers of educa- 
tion But as giving a lead to this generosity, which will be all the 
more significant if it takes the form of a large number of small 
gifts from subscribers with narrow means, the action of Government 
is indispensable Public authority may m many ways encourage 
private liberality and give wise direction to it. For this reason we 
have been the less reluctant to advise new educational expenditure 
from public funds upon a scale unprecedented m the financial 
history of Bengal 

78 But we are aware that what we have proposed may at first 
sight appear too exacting a burden upon the public revenues. We 
should agree, if the expenditure which we advise to be made were 
unproductive. But m our belief it will be remunerative expendi- 
ture, not only m its effect upon the deeper sources of moral strength 
but also upon the economic welfare of the country and upon its 
civic and industrial initiative. We should not have thought it 
desirable to propose expenditure with a view to the indefinite 
enlargement of the kinds of unprofitable education now prevalent 
in Bengal Highly as we appreciate the sacrifices made by many 
parents and pupils m order that they may avail themselves of the 
existing educational opportunities, we are none the less convinced 
that the education which they receive is m most cases far from being 
well-adapted to their individual needs or to the present requirements 
of the country as a whole Bengal requires types of education 
which make the individual more productive and enhance the social 
and economic well-being of the whole people These types of educa- 
tion, however, are more costly than the education now supplied. 
If it is urged that the taxpayers of Bengal are too poor to be able to 
pay for the advantages of such an improved education, our answer 
is that Bengal is too poor to be able to afford the waste of ability 
-which is caused by the present system. It squanders her most 
valuable asset, which is the brain power and moral vigour of her 
sons : m a grave degree it fails to turn their great abilities towards 
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tlie most socially useful ends : it does little to train their powers of 
initiative, and to inculcate independence of mind and judgment. A 
change which will help in getting rid of these shortcomings m the 
present system of education and which will give a stimulus to the 
capacity for pubhc service in new careers will in the long run be 
an economy, as well as in other ways a boon to Bengal ; and, 
through Bengal, to India and the world. 



CHAPTER LXI. 


Summary of Recommendations. 

1 Tlie recapitulation of our main recommendations, set out 
below, is intended for convenience. The precise phrases of the 
following clauses must not be legaided as authoritative in them- 
selves, but must be interpreted m the light of the fuller statement 
embodied m the foregoing chapters, to which references are appended 
in the rnaigm Moieover, we desire it to be understood that the 
recommendations set out below do not constitute the whole of our 
recommendations, but embody chiefly those upon which we think 
that immediate or early action ought to be taken Many recom- 
mendations and suggestions^ intended for the guidance of the 
new governing bodies of the universities, or of the proposed new 
authority for secondary education, are not here referred to, but 
will be found, with the considerations on which they are based, 
in the mam body of the leport 

Recommendations i dating to secondary education . 

2 Ho satisfactory reorganisation of the university system of 
Bengal will be possible unless and until a radical reorganisation 
of the system of secondary education, upon which umversity work 
depends, is carried into effect The deficiencies of the existing cetera ^ 
secondary system are radical and patent They arise, m the 

mam, from four principal causes, (a) In the first place, most 
the high English schools* are under-equipped and are conducted xxl 
by an underpaid and for the most part an untrained staff (b) 

In the second place, they aie unduly dominated by an examination 
(the matriculation) which is itself ill-designed and not of sufficiently Chapter ix 
high standard, and which gives no encouragement to many lines 
of study necessary for the welfare of the pupils and for the pros- 
perity of the country, (c) In the third place, owing to the existing chapt^x 
division of authority between the University* and the Department paras, eo 5 
of Pubhc Instruction there is no adequate machinery for super- 
vising, guiding and assisting the work of the schooLs as a whole ; 
in other words, no coherent system of secondary educatio 

( 297 ) 
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exists. ( d ) In the fourth place, a large and vitally important 
part of secondary instruction is actually conducted, not by the 
schools, but by the colleges of the University in their intermediate 
classes ; and, because it i$^so conducted, it largely fails of its 
purpose, partly because "the methods chiefly employed (those of 
the mass-lecture) are unsuitable for work at this stage, and paitly 
because many subjects and lines of study, especially those which 
have a vocational bearing, are almost wholly disregarded. 

3 A "adical reform of these, conditions is necessary not only 
for university reform, but also for national progress -in Bengal 
The principal changes which we recommend for this purpose are 
as follows : — 

(?) The stage of admission to the University should be 
(approximately) that of the present intermediate 
instead of that of the present matriculation 
(li) The duty of providing training at the intermediate stage 
should be transferred f^om the universities to new 
institutions to be known as ‘ Intermediate Colleges/ 

' some of which should be attached to selected high 
schools, while otheis should be organised as distinct 
institutions There should be at least one intermediate 
college m each district of the Presidency, besides 
a certain number in Calcutta and Dacca ; and the 
courses of the intermediate colleges should be so framed 
as to afford preparation not only for the ordinary degree 
courses of the University m arts and science, but also 
for the medical, engineering and teaching professions 
and for careers m agriculture, commerce and industry 
(in) The intermediate colleges for men should in all cases be 
separate from degree colleges, and even where they aie 
provided or managed by closely-linked authorities, 
should be oigamsed under a distmct educational and 
financial control. 

(?y) There should be two secondary school examinations, 
the first, approximately corresponding to the present 
matriculation, to be taken at the end of the high school , 
stage, at the normal age of 1C, or, in special cases, at 
the age of 1C. and to be known as the high school 
examination ; the second, approximately corresponding 
to the present inter mediate, but much more railed 
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in its range, to be taken at the encl of the intermediate Chapter 
college comse, at the normal age of 18, and to be 
known as the intermediate college examination. 

Success in this examination should constitute the 
normal test of admission to university courses. The 
range and standards of both of -these examinations 
should be carefully reconsidered. Detailed recommend- 
ations on these heads will be found m Chapter XXXI, 
paragraphs 31-70, and m Chapter XXXII. 

( v ) The existing Department of Public Instruction is not so 
oiganised as to lie able to regulate and supervise the 
new system; moie than half of the high English 
schools are at present entirely outside its jurisdiction 
And although the University is entitled to a large voice 
in then afEan s, its governing bodies cannot be so organised 
as to be able to deal effectively with them, especially as 
they lack the necessary funds We therefore recom- Chaptor 
mend that theie should be established a Board of Second- XXXI » . _ 0 
aiy and Intermediate Education, to consist of hom 
fifteen to eighteen members, with power to appoint 
advisory and other committees including outside mem- 
bers Among the statutory committees of the Board cimptor 

° yy YVT 

.should be included a committee on 'the education of para 6 ’ 
girls and a -committee on madrassahs, the latter to Cha P fcor 
conduct the examination of the reformed madrassah para 27 , 
course The Board should also have the power to xxxiir 0 * 
constitute provincial or divisional advisory councils para 103 

( vi ) It should be provided that a majority of the Board should xxxT 

consist of non-gfficial members, and that the Board i ,ara3 22 . 23 . 
should always include at least thiee representatives 
of Hindu and at least three of Muslim interests Subject 
to these provisos, the Board should include* (a) a im , para 25 
salaried President, appointed by Government , ( b ) the 
Director of Pubhc Instruction, ex-ofjtcio , ( c ) a member 
elected by the non-official members of the Bengal 
Legislative Council , (d) five representatives appointed 
by the University of Calcutta and two by the Univer- 
sity of Dacca ; (e) from five to eight members appointed 
by Government among whom should be included (if 
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'not otherwise provided for) representatives of the 
needs of industry, commerce, agriculture, medicine 
and public health, secondary and intermediate educa- 
tion, the educational needs of girls and those of the 
domiciled community. 

(mi) The powers of the Board should be : (a) to define the 
various curricula to be followed in high schools and 
intermediate colleges ; (6) to conduct the two secondary 
school examinations described above, subject to the 
- proviso that the universities should in each case have 
the power to determine what forms of the intermediate 
college exa m ination they would accept, and under what 
conditions, as qualifying for admission to their courses 
m various faculties ; (c) to grant, after inspection, 
formal recognition to high schools and intermediate 
colleges as qualified to present candidates for the high 
school or the intermediate college examinations, and 
as adequately organised and equipped places of instruct- 
ion (d) to advise Government as to the needs of 
these grades of education, and as to the best modes 
of expending the available funds for these purposes. 
In the opinion of the majority of the Commission it 
is essential for the adequate performance of the func- 
tions of the Board thatrut should have an inspectorial 
staff of its own and that it should exercise substantial^ 
executive powers, especially m regard to the distribu- 
tion of grants to schools and intermediate colleges 
(within the hunts of the allotments made for these 
purposes by Government m its annual budget), and 
in legard to the exercise .of control over such high 
schools and intermediate colleges as may be maintained 
out of pubhc funds 

(yui) The Board thus organised, with its President, should 
not be wholly sepaiated from the Department of 
Pubhc Instruction, but should be regarded as an 
important branch or aspect of the whole system of 
educational organisation, closely linked with the other 
blanches, especially through the Director of Pubhc 
Instruction. The character of the Director’s office 
would thus be materially changed He would be 
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relieved of much del mlcd voile, hid, ho would become 
chief of the ' <dnfT nnd oxpeit ndxixcr lo 1,hc Member 
or Minister in ohm go of Education, nnd would himself 
he m touch villi nil the n^peels of eduenlionnl work 
To express this import nnl, change in the fund, ions of 
the Dneitoi we leeommend that, lie should he given 
the portion of n secret my to Go\ eminent 
(it) Tn order to give unity to the educational system by^ ,1 " 9 T r 

reducing the existing cleavage between Government i m,ns 85 - 98 
c ehools and colleges and pnvnlcly managed schools, 
and hv facilitating an intciehangc of teachers among 
these institutions the main body of the leaching staff 
of the Oo\ eminent schools and intermediate colleges 
‘diould he giadually rcoiganiscd upon a piofessional 
r.dhei than a service basis, the fullest safeguaids being 
taken lo piotect the actual or piospccfive lights of 
members of the /'Xistmg services, and to ensure an 
adequate salary scale and reasonable secunty of tenure 
under the new svstem At the same time a supei annua- 
tion fund for teachers should be organised to replace 
the existing pension S} r stem- for future reenuts to the 
profession To this supei annuation fund all aided 
srhools should be icquned, and all recognised but 
unaided schools should be encouiaged, to conti ibute. 

(or) In view of the need of enlisting the services of ayxf 

number of w r estern-tramed teachers m the rcorgan- r >araa "- 10 
nation of secondary and intermediate work in 
Bengal, a special corps of western-trained teachers 
should be organised, the members of which should be 
enlisted not on uniform^ graded rates of pay, but on 
such terms and conditions as might be # necessary to 
secure the right types of men and women m each case 
Their services should be available, under the direction 
of the Board, either m Government institutions, or in 
private institutions which expressed a desire for their 
services 


General' recommendations regarding university work 

4 Although an effective reorganisation of secondary 
mediate education would greatly improve the quality of 
VOL v 


and incer- 
umversityl 
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work, by improving tlie quality of the students entering the Univer- 
sity, and by withdrawing for more appropriate treatment very 
large numbers of students who are unready for university methods 
of instruction, this would not of itself remove the grave evils which 
now exist , the university system of Bengal is, in our judgment, 
fundamentally defective in almost every aspect, and, in so far 
as it does good work, does it m spite of the method of organisation 
now m vogue. 

5 The defects of the system, which we have analysed m detail 
in the earlier part of this report, affect primarily the students 
following courses m the Faculties of Arts and Science, who number 
about eleven out of every thirteen of the total. These defects 
^ may be briefly summarised as follows ( a ) The numbers are too 

v’d P xm n great to be efficiently dealt with by a single university organisation , 
and this will remain true even if the intermediate students (two- 
, - thirds of the whole number) are withdrawn ( 6 ) The undergraduate 

courses of mstruction in arts and science are given by colleges 
laras^-io 'which are almost entirely self-contained and in many cases widely 
scattered, and generally too meagrely staffed and equipped to he 
able to do justice to their students ; some of them being wholly, and 
most of them mainly, dependent upon the fees paid by the 
students — a source of income wholly inadequate for the purpose. 
Even in Calcutta, where there are many colleges, there is no efficient 
1 Chapter co-operation, (c) The courses of mstruction are too predominantly 

Sara! 44-50 literary in character and too little vaned to suit various needs; 

nor is there adequate provision for tiaimng in technical subjects. 
At the same time, the methods of instruction are far too mechanical, 
depending mainly upon mass-lectures, and giving a quite insuffi- 
cient place to individual guidance and advice, nor do they allow 
for variation of method to meet the needs of, different students. 
This is due m part to the enormous numbers which have to be dealt 
with ; in part to the influence of a bad tradition ; but mainly, 
yinptcr perhaps, to the fact that smce the Umversity is (m regard to under- 
tmas’ e 37 graduate work) almost exclusively an examining body, external 
to the colleges, the colleges tend to regard themselves as mere 
coaching institutions, and the influence of the exannnations exer- 
cises an undue domination over the minds of teachers and students 
i •'Mptr- alike (d) The great majority of the teachers are 

s r, underpaid and have no legal security of tenuro and next to 
no freedom m their vork, while most of them have no prospect 
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of attaining 1o positions of dignity and importance, such as would 
f orm a stimulus to good woik ; the result is, that the profession xur, 
of a college teacher has no prestige and attracts few men of the 1 ™™ 8 31-30 
highest ability (e) While the Univeisity has recently undertaken 
the direct contiol of almost- the whole of the post-graduate work Chapter xv. 
for the degi ccs of M.A and M Sc , and haS brought about consider- 
able improvements m this rcgai d, there is, because of this 
division, an unhappy cleavage between the higher and lower 
teaching work of tho Univeisity and its colleges, which has led to' 
some friction, and has tended to tho impoverishment of under- 
graduate woik. (/) The system of government and administration 
of tho University is unsatisfactory and ineffective as an instrument 
for the encouragement of learning , and the iclations between 
tho University on the one hand and the colleges on the other are xi'ii C ° r 
of such a kind that, while rhere is no really effective means ofr ftriB 3743 
securing the efficiency of the colleges, yet they are under an 
unduly rigid control which restricts their freedom of action and 
makes it difficult for them to show any independent initiative 
(g) The University is loaded with administrative functions, d, aptorfJ x 
particularly m regard to the recognition of schools, which it an ^ x ^vm 
cannot adequately perform, and which bring it into difficult 
relations with the educational organisation of the State (h) 

The relations between Government and the University arc of an 
unsatisfactory kind, involving far too much detailed Government ^xvin 
intervention which cannot be satisfactorily exercised and which paras i-s 
undermines the sense of 7 responsibility of the university 
authorities ; while the peculiar relation between tho University 
of Calcutta and the Imperial and provincial Governments adds 7 ^ q 
an element of complexity and confusion which is not found m 
the other Indian universities, (i) The regulations which govern Ibtd > 
the work of the University are unduly rigid and difficult to modify C4 57 
(?) Despite consistent efforts and large expenditure during recent xix tcr 
years, the conditions under which many of tho students hve "are 
such as must be deleterious to them health, morals, and woik ; and 
there is a lack of that corporate spirit which constitutes one of 
the most educative factors m university hfe (Jc) Finally, owing chapter 
to tho practice which has been followed ever smee the foundation xxvm 
of the Indian universities of treating university qualifications as 
the sole formal credentials for public employment — a piactice 
which has been insensibly extended so that even minor clerkships 
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are m a large degree filled on tins basis — too many of the students 
think of their university course not as a thing worth pursuing for 
itself, or as a training for fife, but simply as a means of obtaining 
admission to careers for which, in many cases, no university 
training ought to be required. 

0 One of the essential and most efficient remedies for the evils 
described in the foregoing paragraph is the creation of new 
universities, wherein the teaching function can be assured of its due 
predominance To this end we recommend the organisation 
of the teaching resources which exist in the city of Calcutta in 
such a way as to create a leal teaching university^, we 
recommend that the project of a university at Dacca should be 
carried into effect at the earliest possible moment , and we 
also recommend the adoption of a mode of organisation for the 
mufassal colleges which will encourage the gradual rise of new 
university centres by the concentration ol resources for higher 
teaching at a few points But before we turn to these proposals 
it will be convenient to set forth certain general recommendations 
affecting all the university orgamsations alike, Calcutta, Dacca, and 
the future or ‘ potential ’ universities of Bengal. 

7 The following recommendations are applicable to all univei- 
sities which may now or in the future be created m Bengal * — 
(n) The Governor-General and the Government of India 
should cease to stand in the special lelationship which 
they at present occupy m relation to the University 
of Calcutta The Imperial Legislative Council should 
retain responsibility for all legislation affecting the 
fundamental Acts of universities , and the Governor- 
General should assume the office- of Visitor of the 
Universities of Calcutta and' Dacca and of any future 
upiveisities which may m futuie be created m Bengal 
performing (until the aid of a special organisation for 
university work) the functions of visitation, of advice 
m legard to the co-ordination of effort with the univer- 
sities of othei piovmces, of giving encouragement and 
assistance to reseaich, and of affoidmg help m the 
leermtment of teachers We venture 1o suggest that 
it would he advani ngeons if these visit or ml functions 
voie smul.ulv overused ovoi all Iho universities of 

But Hi India. 
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(r.ii) The Governor of Bengal should be Chancellor of the chapters 
Universities of Calcutta and Dacca, and of any future ^^5 
universities in Bengal, performing functions in many xxx vii, 
respects different from those now assumed by the and l. 
Chancellor * these functions are more fully defined in 17.20, 
Chapters XXXIII, XXXVII and L. 

{nil) The Government of Bengal should take the place of the ch aptor 
Government of India in all ordinary dealings between 
the State and the universities m Bengal , though the xxxvn 
functions of Government m this regard should be in chapter l, 
many respects different from what they now are, and ft*™ 

111 particular, should involve much less detailed inter- 
feience m academic affairs than is now the case. 

(nv) The regulations governing the work of the universities 
should be made less rigid, and should be classified m 
accordance with the chaiactei of their subject-matter 
The classification winch we recommend is as follows 
(a) The Act, made and alteiablc only by the Imperial Chapter 
Legislative Council , (6) the Statutes, made m the first 
instance (as a schedule to the Act) by the Imperial 
Legislative Council, but subsequently capable of being Chapter^ 
altered or added to by the Court of the University, para. 6(f 
subject to the approval of the Government of Bengal > 

(c) the Ordinances, made by the Executive Council 
of the University, subject to ratification by the Court, 
the Chancellor having the light of veto ; (d) the 
Regulations, made by appropriate bodies m ,the 
University to jvhich such powers are entiusted by 
Statute or Ordinance. 1 

(xv) Honours courses, distinct from the outset from pass Chapter 

YYYTV 

courses, should be instituted m the universities m order p araR ’ 
to make provision for the needs of ableL students ; and 35 43 
the pass courses should be arranged in coherent groups 
of subjects. Facilities should be afforded for change 
fiom pass "to honours courses and vice versa 

{xm) The duration of the degree eouise should be three years Chapter 
after the intermediate stage , this provision being parak ' 
applied nnmediaiely m regard to honours coi * i *- 23 3t ‘ 

at an early date m pass courses. In appiopna 
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Chapter 

XXXIII, 

pax a 89 

Chapter 

XXXIV, 

paras 

101-105, 


Chapter 
XXXIII, 
para. 90 
Chapter 
_ XXXIV, 



Chapter L, 
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31-42 
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3G 44 


( tnpter 
XI IX 


honours graduates should be permitted to proceed to 
the degree of M. A. one year after taking their degree. 

\xvn) The titles of piofessor and reader should be strictly 
reserved for persons upon whom these titles are con- 
ferred by a university, and who are m receipt of a 
minimum salary, to be defined 

(xmn) Appointments to professorships and readerships should 
be made by special selection committees including 
external experts , and, in older that there may be in 
each university a certain number of western-trained 
teachers of these ranks, a defined number of pro- 
fessorships and readerships in each university should 
be appointed on the nomination of selection committees 
acting m England, but including representatives named 
by the Umveisity 

(xix) Small Civil Service Commissions should be appomted 

m connexion with the Government of India and the 
Provincial Government The duties of these Commis- 
sions should be (a) to define the stage of educational 
attainment which should be required in the case of 
vanous gioups of posts under Government , (b) to 
conduct competitive tests among qualified candidates 
for such vacancies as may be announced, under such 
conditions as may be defined , (c) to approve all appomt- 
ments made by direct nommation in cases wheie this 
method of appointment is held to be desirable 

(xx) In view of the necessity for paying greater attention 

to the health and physical welfaie of students, a 
dnector of physical training, holding the lank and 
salaiy of a piofessor, should be apjiomted in each 
uiiivemty , and a Boaid of Students’ Welfaie, includ- 
ing medical repiescntativcs, should be one of the 
standing boaids ox committees of each university 
ltesponsibility for the supei vision of the conditions 
of students’ lesidcnce should be assigned to the 
appiopiiute autliontics 

(xu) Having lcgnid to the compai at n cly baoku aid condition 
of the Muslim community m legard to education, every 
lea-onablc means should be taken to encourage Muslim 
students, and to safeguaid their inteiests We have 
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constituted 

JO. Wo hold it to bo of gioat impoitanee that the new 
University at Dacca should bo set, on foot at the caihest possible 
date; and for that ion son, we should advocate jt^stablmhinent. 
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equipment required. Our recommendations m regard to Dacca 
are as follows — 

(xxn) Tiie University of Dacca should be established as a 
unitary teachmg university, wherein all formal instruct- 
ion given m the name of the University should he 
given by officers of the University and under the direct 
contiol of the university authorities, no collegiate 
oigamsation being interposed between these authori- 
ties and the students. 

{xxm) The principal authorities of the University should be — 
{a) the Visitor (the Governor-General of India) , ( b ) the 
Chancellor (the Governor of Bengal) ; (c) a full-time 
salaried Vice-Chancellor ; (d) a widely representative 
Court, including ex-officio, elected and nominated 
members , the Couit should have the power of making 
Statutes, of approving th§ financial pohcy of the Uni- 
versity, and of generally reviewing its work, and, smce 
so laige a body could not meet frequently, it should 
elect a Committee of Reference to represent it m dealing 
with the Executive Council , (e) a small Executive 
Council, with substantial poweis of control over finance 
and the geneial pohcy of the University and with powei 
to make Ordinances , (/) an Academic Council including 
the principal teachers of the University, and having 
laige independent powers m all .purely academic ques- 
tions affecting courses of study, examinations and 
degrees , (g) Faculties, Boards of Studies and other 
statutory Boaids _ 

{ox iv) Government should make to <. the University a stated 
annual block-giant, leaving to the university authori- 
ties (subject to annual audit) the responsibility for 
expending these funds m the most economical way, 
and for luising, by private contributions oi otherwise, 
such additional funds as may he nccessaiy An estimate 
of the amount icqiuied for this annual grant will be 
found m Chaptei LI 

{xiv) The teaching staff of the Umveisity should ultimately 
be appointed by the University itself acting Enough 
selection committees which should include (m the 
case of the moie important posts) external experts 
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uppninfcd 1 1 \ (ho Chancellor, a coilnm numbci of 
defined poMs being filled .iff 01 nominal ion by a sclec- 
linn oommitloo acting m hngland on which (he 
Umvemitr Uiould lio icjm^oidod This s},slcm (an 
»*nlv gr.tdunllv l»o hi ought. mlo opeiulion , and in (lie 
In t ni s l .Ha e i(. will ho nooos-.iiy (o pionde (lie most. 
lompIeU* sufeguaids foi the i i^xhl acfu.il and piosjiec- 
(i\o. of (lio c\Mmg meinbeis of (he Kdu< alnmal h5orvK.es 
engaged in odiu ational woik m Bengal For (Ills 
lo.o on (lie inili.il appointments .should ho made hy 
(ho (Jo\ eminent of 3fony.il, with (ho advice of (.lie 
\ u e-Chancolloi and (.lie Dnettoi of Public Instiuction 
Minimum salanes .should he defined foi each class ol 
])ns(s, hu(. (ho authoufies of (he Unneisit.y should 
ho fieo (o define (Ik 1 actual salaiy to he ofToied m each 
(.oe abore (his minimum The fulfilment, of the con- 
li.uts of appointment should he guaiuntccd by Govcm- 
mou(, the guai.mt.ee being i caddy onfoieihlc owing 
(n (,he fact (hat (he Umvcisity will be m the main 
dojiondent upon Go\ eminent giants 
(i'iri) The teaching woik of the Umvcisity should be oigan- cimptor 
lsed m depai Iments, each undei the responsible cliaige ^ n ^ m ’ 
of a pimcipal tcachei, who should usually be a piofcs- 01 ' 00 
soi, though m some minor subjects be might be a 
leader The head of the depai tment should be respon- 
sible foi the general oigamsation of the woik m his 
subjects, including tutorial guidance The details oiibid, 
the departments which sewn to us to he necessary at parft 02 
the outset w'lll.bc found m Chapter XXXIII. 

{xo vn) The Umvcisity should ‘he a residential university, chapter 
not m the sense that all students shoufd he leqmied 
* to live m halls oi hostels which aic undei umveisity 135 1C9, 
control, but m the sense that the majority of the 
students will need to have such residences piovided 
foi them, that the provision and conduct of these 
residences will be systematically organised, under the 
direction of the Umvcisity, and that the residential 
units will be utilised for the development of social life. 

The residences should be arranged in large units to be 
known as halls, each jiresidcd over by a semor member 
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of the staff to be known as the Provost, and sub-divided 
into houses, each in charge of a tutor and assistant-tutors 
drawn from the teaching staff of the University. Room 
should also be found for smaller residential units 
provided by private agency with the approval of the 
University ; these should be known as hostels, and 
each should be m the charge of a Warden. 

(xxvm) In order to meet the needs of the Muslim community, 
which is numerically preponderant in Eastern Bengal, 
a special department of Islamic studies should he 
orgamsed, leading up to a degree, and forming the 
culmination of the reformed madrassah course, in 
accordance with the scheme laid down by the Dacca 
University Committee. In order that this branch of 
study may be placed on a parity with other courses, 
the first two years of it ^corresponding to the inter- 
mediate course m arts or science) should be conducted 
by the Dacca Madrassah, wluch should for this purpose 
be orgamsed on the lines of an intermediate college, 
(m) There should be a strong representation of Muslim 
interests upon all the governing bodies and the principal 
boards and committees of the Univeisity , there should 
also be a Muslim Advisory Committee , and one of the 
halls should be specially oigamsed for Muslim students. 

Recommendations for the establishment of a teaching university m 

Calcutta. 

11. It is m our judgment^ essential that the teaching resources 
existing m the city of Calcutta should be t so reorganised as to ensure 
that the best available teaching shall be open to all students, so 
far as accommodation and time-tables permit It is impossible, 
in Calcutta, to effect this on the hues of a urntaiy university such 
as we have pioposed to establish in Dacca, because the numbers to 
be dealt with aie too laige, while the colleges, many oi uducli have 
done valuable woik diumg a long peiiod, cannot be disregarded 
What is needed is a ncu r synthesis between the University in its 
teaching aspect, and those colleges which are sufficiently w'cll- 
c pupped to be capable of taking part m a system of co-opeiative 
teaching We have considered a number of alternative schemes 
for the solution of this difficult problem , and while wc have been 
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unable to accept any of these in full, we have found many sugges- Chapter^ 
tions in them. To cany into effect the reorganisation which is P aras 8-23 
required a complete lcconstr action oi the system of university 
government will be necessary. It will also be neccssaiy that the 
colleges should abandon the ideal of being self-contained and 
self-sufficient, to which the existing system has tempted them to 
cling, and should be piepaicd to co-opciato w r ith one another and 
with the University , that new and moic effectual means should be 
devised foi enabling the Umvcisity to exeieise a due contiol over 
the quality and character of the teaching given 111 its name, without 
impelling the fiecdom of good colleges , and that, m the system 
as a whole tlieie should be a gieat increase of elasticity, such as 
will enable the colleges to pay due regard to the varying needs of 
their students. 

12 In order that the synthesis between the University and its Chapter 

J xxxiv 

colleges may be made effective, many changes in the present system 
will be necessary, (a) Those colleges which are to take part m 
a co-operative system must be moie adequately stalled and equipped 
than they now aie ; and in older to make this unmistakably 
clear, it will be necessary to classify the colleges m such a way as 
to adnnt to the pnvileges of the co-operative system only 
those colleges which are able to make a leal contribution to it 
This distinction will be moie fully developed latei (b) The colleges 
w r hich aie fit to take part m a co-operative system, and only these, 
must, as such, be dneclly and effectively represented upon the 
academic bodies of the Umveisity, which ought to consist largely of 
members of the teaching staffs of such colleges (c) The University, 
thus reconstituted, ought to be m a position to ensure, more fully 
than is now possible, that the teaching given in its name is of 
adequate quality, while at the same time the colleges ought to 
retain contiol ovei, and responsibility for, the appointment of their 
own teachers ( d ) The colleges ought to have greater fieedom 
than they now enjoy m arranging and directing the work of their 
students, partly by having a larger voice m the definition of 
curricula, but still more by bemg free to deteimme, within defined 
limits, how much formal instruction, and of what lands, then- 
students should leceive , and they should enjoy this freedom m 
regard to pass, honours and post-graduate students, (e) The colleges 
ought to take then share m post-graduate work, and the University 
ought to take its share m undergraduate woik , and the mstruo 
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of the best teachers m the University and m all the colleges (to 
which the majority of the university teachers should be attached) 
should be made available so far as practicable for students from all 
the colleges (/) The University ought to be responsible for facili- 
tating this, by arranging for the best college teachers to give lectures 
which will be open to all the students, and by issuing lists of such 
lectures , while the colleges ought to be responsible for advising 
then* students how far they should resort to these lectures, how 
far to ordinary college lectures, and how far they should utilise 
other forms of college instruction in small classes, etc ( g ) In 
addition to providmg lecture instruction, the colleges should be 
made responsible for givmg individual guidance and advice to 
students on a far more adequate scale than is now usual, and for 
ensuring that then students reside m proper conditions and have 
reasonable opportunities for physical training and recreation and 
for -social intercourse In short we desire a new synthesis between 
the work of the University and the woik of the colleges, a 
synthesis m which the colleges could not dominate the University 
nor the University dominate the colleges, as if the former were a 
separate organisation This would not be the case, because the 
University would be fully representative of all academic intei ests 
and every aspect of academic life. 

13 Some colleges in Calcutta will at first be incapable of takmg 
part m such a co-operative system as we have wrought out For 
these colleges temporary provision on something like the existing 
basis will be necessary, until they shall have been enabled — we hope 
with both public and private assistance — to bimg themselves up to 
the icquisite standard Provision will also have to be made for the 
needs of mufassa! colleges, a problem which is separately dealt 
with below. But all these needs have to be kept in view in devising 
the new organisation, and especially m dealing noth the cutical 
and vitally impoitant penod of reconstruction, which will certainly 
cover a period of several years Oui recommendations m regaid 
to the Teaching University of Calcutta aie bnefly set out below ; 
but the pioblem is so complex that here, even more than else- 
where, it is nccessaiy to note that our scheme of leform can only 
be fully undei -stood by lcforcnce to the chapters (especiall}' XXXIV 
and XXXVII) m which it is worked out m detail Any brief 
summary is liable to be misleading 
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14 With these provisos, our recommendations for the organisa- 
tion of a teaching university m Calcutta may be summarised as 
follows : — 

(xxx) The system of governance of the University should xxxvii 
be reconstructed ; and m future the authorities of the 
University of Calcutta should be • — 

(a) the Visitor (the Governor-General of India) Pfirft 18 

(b) the Chancelloi (the Governor of Bengal) Pftrn 20 

(c) A salaried full-time Vice-Chancellor with the pay and Para 21 

status of a High Court judge. 

(d) A Treasurer Pftra 22 

(e) A widely representative Court , including ex-officio Paras 20 

and elected membersT and a small number of 
nominated members The Court under our scheme 


Para 22 


would have several hundred members, and be 
representative of every important educational 
interest m Bengal. It would (1) make Statutes 
and ratify Ordinances, (2) review the work of the 
University, (3) approve the financial estimates. 

As a body so large could not often meet, it should 
elect a Committee of Reference , to act on behalf of 
the Court, m sundry matters. 

(/) A small Executive Council of 17 members which should Pnras 30 4 
be responsible for the financial and administrative 
management of the University, and should have 
power to make Ordinances. 

( g ) An Academic Council of 80 to 100 members, including Pftras 4 *' r> 
representatives of all constituent colleges, and 
of all grades of teachers, which should be respon- 
sible for regulating, the teaching work of the Uni- 
versity, and m general for purely ayademic ques- 
tions 


(7f) Faculties, Boards of Studies, Committees on Couises 

a Boaid of Examinations, a Board of Students’ nmirr. s 1 * 
Welfare, and othei standing Boards and Committees 
(including the Mufassal Boaid and the Boaid of 
Women’s Education separately refened to below) 

( xxxi ) The University should be oiganised piinianly as a 
teaching univeisity, consisting of incorporated and 
constituent colleges • the incorporated 
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institutions owned and managed by tbe University itself, 
the constituent colleges being distinct corporations 
enjoying full membership of the University, fulfilling 
defined conditions, performing defined functions and 
enjoying defined privileges The affiliating functions 
of the University (m legard to temporarily affiliated 
colleges m Calcutta, and to mufassal colleges) should 
be regarded as subsidiary, and of a more or less 
temporary older. 

{xxxn) The conditions of admission to the rank and privileges 
of a constituent college should be laid down by Statute, 
and should define (a) the number of students such a 
college may admit , (h) the number of teachers to be 
provided in proportion to the number of students ; 
(c) the minimum rates of pay and conditions of service 
to be provided by the college for its teachers ; (d) the 
conditions to be observed by the college regarding 
the residence of students ; (e) the minimum accommo- 
dation and equipment (including libraries and labora- 
tories) to be provided m the subjects m which ’the 
college had recognised teachers , (/) the method of 
administration of the college , (g) the conditions under 
which teachers appointed by a college should be subse- 
quently approved by the University, and the extent 
to which such approval should be required, provide 
always that the college should havei control over 
appointments to its own staff. The colleges admitte 
to constituent rank should be named in a Statute, any 
alteration of which would require the assent of the 
Government of Bengal *• 

(xxomi) Colleges admitted to constituent rank should enjoy 
the following privileges —(a) they should each be 
directly represented upon the Academic Council ; (o) 
their students (undergraduate and post-graduate) should 
be entitled to attend university and mter-collegiate 
lectures without payment of special fees ; (c) their 
‘ recognised 5 teachers should be eligible for appointment 
as university piofessois, icadcis, lecturers and exami- 
ners without leaving their colleges, and for membership 
of all academic bodies; (d) they should have 
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control over the discipline of their students, and 
(subject to general regulations) over the amount and 
type of instruction to be received by them 
( xxxiv ) In the proposed system of co-operative instruction chapter 
the functions of the University should be (a) to define paras ' 
the cunicula of studies; (b) to provide for the use of 80 ' 100 
teachers and students libraries, laboratories and other 
equipment necessary to supplement those of the colleges, 
as well as lecture-rooms at headquarters , (c) to provide 
teachers especially m subjects not taught by the colleges 
— teachers m subjects of college instruction, whether for 
undergraduate or post-graduate work, being normally 
provided in conjunction with a college or colleges , ( d ) to 
‘ appoint 5 college teachers to give m addition to their 
ordinary college woik courses of instruction (both 
undergraduate and post-graduate) which will be open 
to the whole University, and to make payment for such 
courses , (e) to ‘ recognise 5 college teachers whose work 
is confined to the colleges. Qnce recognised, no teacher 
should require fresh recognition for work of the same 
grade even if he leaves his college. The University 
should define the minimum qualifications which it 
will normally accept for teachers working as junior 
assistants, or as college lecturers respectively. All 
college teachers should be submitted for recognition 
immediately after their appointment by the college, 
and recognition should only be refused on the express 
ground that the candidate was not qualified for 'the 
work proposed to be allotted to him. A denial of recog- 
nition by the University should not invalidate the 
appointment of a college teacher ; but if at any time the 
number of unrecognised teachers employed' by a college 
should reach one-fourth of the total, this should be 
regarded as justifying a withdrawal of its privileges 
from the college, and the matter should be laid before 
the Court with a view to an amendment of the Statute 
conferring constituent privileges upon the college. 

(xxxv) In the proposed system of co-operative instruction Chapter 
the functions of the college should be (a) to direct the ^^ IV ’ 
studies of their students, both undergraduate and 03 ^ 
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post-graduate, and the courses they are to pursue, subject 
to any general regulations laid down by the University ; 
(b) to decide what, if any, university or mter-collegiate 
lectures they shall individually attend ; (c) to provide 
such courses of lectures, special classes, and other foi ms 
of instruction as in the judgment of the college authori- 
ties may be required by their students ; ( d ) to provide 
for every student individual guidance and advice in 
his studies ; (e) to certify to the University that every 
student before submitting to examination has under- 
gone a systematic course of instruction in all his subjects, 
or to withhold such certificate where necessary ; 
(/) to provide the necessary teaching equipment in the 
subjects in which it undertakes to give instruction ; 
( g ) to supervise the residence, health and discipline of 
their students. The colleges should enjoj 7 ' freedom 
and responsibility in performing these functions, and 
m particular in appointing its staff* The staff of a 
college might under this system include teachers of 
three grades — (a) college teachers who are also 
‘ appointed ’ teachers of the University, partly paid 
by the University, and some of whose lectures are open 
to the whole Umversity , (b) college teachers who are 
‘ recognised ’ teachers of the University, but whose 
instruction (except by special arrangement) is open 
only to students of the college , ( c ) unrecognised teachers, 
who should be few m number. 

(xxxvi) Presidency College, which has aways been the principal 
and the best equipped centie of teaching in the Univer- 
sity, should continue to play this part but its resources 
should be so far as possible made available to the 
University as a whole Hitherto Presidency College has 
represented the principal contribution of Government 
to collegiate education m arts and science for men 
students m Calcutta In order that Presidency College 
mav freely plnv its part in the new system, along 
v ltli other constituent colleges, and in order that this 
aspect of the financial responsibility of Government 
foi university education mav he clearlv defined, the 
collesre should be reorganised under the direction 
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of a governing body appoint, cd by Government, 
and including also representatives of the University 
and of Ihc college teachers. The governing body 
should be allotted a stated annual block-grant at 
least equal to the total present expenditure on the 
college, and should (subject, to annual audit) be free to 
expend this revenue, together with any other sources 
of revenue which might, accrue from fees, subscriptions 
or endow men! s, at its disci etion It should (subject 
to the fullest safeguards for the existing and prospect- 
ive rights of members of the Educational Services) 
be free to make appointments to vacancies in the 
teaching staff without reference to service rules, under 
such conditions as might be defined by Government 
at. the time of transfer, and in accordance with the 
renulations of the University ; but at least ten chairs, paras 

n J 107-109 

to be held by teachers of the college, to be known as 
Presidency Chans, and to cany all the dignity and 
piivileges of piofcssorships in the Umvcisity, should 
be rcscivcd for western-trained scholais, and should 
be filled after nomination by a Selection Committee 
acting m England , pait of the instruction offered 
by the holders of these chans being open to the whole 
Umvei sity 

(xxxvii) Appointments to professoi ships, readerships and lecture- chapter 
ships in the Umvcisity should in every case be 
made noth the aid of a specially appointed committee 112 - 120 
of selection, which should, m the case of professor- 
ships and readerships, include three external experts 
nominated by the Chancellor In all cases m which 
a professorship or readership is associated with a 
particular college, or m which the college provides 
a part or the whole of the emoluments of the post, 
the college should be represented on the Committee 
of Selection, and should have the power to veto any 
particular appointment With this exception all 
appointments to teaching posts m a constituent college 
should be m the hands of the college, the University 
reserving the power to give or withhold recog- 1 
nition. 
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(xxxviii) Colleges which are unable to fulfil the conditions laid 
down for admission to constituent rank., but whose 
continued maintenance is necessary for the accommo- 
dation of students, should be granted, on defined condi- 
tions, the pnvileges of temporaiy affiliation for a period 
of five years, in order to give them an opportunity of 
satisfying the conditions for constituent rank. Such 
colleges should not be directly represented upon the 
governing bodies of the University , their students 
should not be eligible to attend lectures given by univer- 
sity teachers or approved teachers m the constituent 
colleges, except by special arrangement and on payment 
of a fee ; their teachers should not, a^sncli, be eligible as 
members of umveisity bodies, or be recognised as 
university teachers, or be appomted\as examiners. 
The affans of colleges m this gioup\ should be 
controlled by a special committee lepojtmg to the 
Executive Council, on winch the colleges slk>uld not be 
represented, though they would have a rkht to be 
heard. % 

(XXX, x) It is necessary to afford financial assistance to collegeT 
m order to enable them to fulfil the condition of adnus- 
sion to constituent rank It is also necessary to estab- 
hsh at an eaily date new arts colleges, notably an Islanna 
College for Muslim students, to which university chans' 
or readerships m Arabic, Persian and Islamic history 
should be attached, and an orthodox Hindu college*, 
based upon the degree department of the Sanskrit 
College, to which university chans or readerships m 
Sanskrit and Pah. should fee attached 

(H) All ‘colleges should be inspected at intervals of not more 
t ian three yeais, and a single geneial inspection leport 
should be circulated 

(rh) All applications to Government for additional assistance ■ 
mat e a or on behalf of the Umveisity itself or any of 
i co egos whethei incorporated, constituent oi tern! 
poianly afiilmted, should normally he font aided thioud 

ic Executive Council (oi Commission) at a fixe < 
of year, and the Executive Council in forwaidiim^J ' ; 
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should be empowered to append its own comments and 
recommendations. 

{xln) In view of the great difficulties attending a simulta- Chapters xx 
neous transplantation of institutions so numerous asxxxvni. 
those connected with Calcutta University, and the 
certainty that unless all were transplanted, the co- 
operative system of teaching would be rendered im- 
practicable, and in view of the impossibility of leaving 
a city of the size of Calcutta without a umversity 
organisation at its centre, we consider that the attrac- 
tive proposal to remove the Umversity to a rural or 
suburban site must be abandoned The centre of the 
teaching and administrative work of the University 
should continue to be m the College Square area, 5 

where the administrative and teaching centres of the 
colleges should also be as far as possible concentrated. 

But land should be acquired m the suburbs for resi- 
dential purposes and for playing fields; and the 
whole problem of the sites of educational buildings m 
Calcutta and its district should be carefully planned and 
worked out m conjunction with the Calcutta Improve- 
ment Trust and the Corporation. 

(xlm) In order to safeguard the mterests of the Muslim com- chapters vi 
munity, there should be representatives of Muslim xxxvn d 
interests upon the principal governing bodies, boards 
and committees in the University ; the particulars of 
this representation will be found m Chapter XXX VII. 

We also recommend the establishment of a Muslim 
Advisory Board with power to address any constituted 
body of the University upon any question affecting 
the mterests of Muslim students. , 

(xhv) For the determination of any dispute between any college chapter 
or university teacher and the appointing authority 
regarding the fulfilment of the teacher’s contract on 
appointment, the University should appomt a tribunal, 
by whose decision both parties should be bound to abide. 

(xlv) Any college or community or group of teachers who feel chapter 
themselves aggrieved should have a right of appeal to XXXVII < 
the Chancellor, who should have power to appoint a Ampler 1 
small impartial commission of enqmry. pani 20 
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(xlm) The scheme o! reorganisation defined in the fore- 
going clauses involves far-reaching and complex changes 
The new governing bodies proposed to he established 
cannot be immediately organised until the classification 
of colleges is determined, and until the rearrangements 
necessitated by the system of intermediate colleges 
have been carried into effect. It is therefore essential 
that during the period of reconstruction there should 
be a small Executive Commission with exceptional 
powers The arrangements which will be necessary 
dining the period of reconstruction will be further 
discussed at the end of this chapter. 
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'Recommendations regarding mufassal colleges 

15. The problem of dealing with the scattered colleges in the 
mufassal is a very difficult one It is impossible for them, in then* 
present condition and with their existing resources, to give to their 
students a framing which would deserve to be described as univer- 
sity education. At present, moreover, these colleges suffer from lack 
of dncct contact with the work of the University. Few of them 
have representatives upon the governing bodies of the University, 
and these few only by accident. They have therefore no share 
m the responsibility for framing the courses of study which they 
pursue, nor can they adapt themselves to the needs of their districts. 
These colleges will be deeply affected by the main features of our 
prop<5sTrls~j. 0111 the one hand by the manifestly superior train- 
ing wlucli will be obtainable when strong teaching universities are* 
establish e(lm Calcutta and Dacca ; on the other hand by the with- 
di awal of (uT'cn-S, intermediate students on whose fees their existence 
largely depends, ft^imild be # exceeds attffiav anc [ indeed im- 
possible, to bring them afi I ^|e'nispr , efficiency in 
respect of staff and equipi^p^ 1 ^ 0 ^ -nomfc (u^»ectuffito true 
university centres. On xo snob * ^ ^ thenw^w^,^. if. 

for these reasons, the wh^nt as ^ oU ; . p e a disastei 
drawn mto Calcutta and - 0 tker band, it w Q students wer 

16 We are satisfied ti^dy of nanfassal aeg 
necessary for the mufassal v. ca . cia l treatment 1 ^ 

posal having tliis end in viev s 0 me i° Tm 0 ^ discarded one P r ° - 

of Bengal shoidd be forthwitlivs. a new Uffiversi ) 

best solution will ultimately b<4e proposal p e ffeve that ■ 

■ itref, 
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of lesources a few of these colleges should be encouraged and 
helped gradually to developc mto more highly oigamsed and semi- 
mdependent institutions, and ultimately, perhaps, mto distinct 
universities ; while others should become intermediate colleges. 

But we think that this change should not be unduly forced, and that 
some form of organisation ought to be created which, while render- 
ing possible the development that seems to us most desirable, 
would not exclude other possible solutions. 

17 Our recommendations in regard to mufassal colleges, which 
aie more fully set forth and argued m Chapters XXXV and 
XXXVII, are as follows 

(xlvn) The mufassal colleges should, for the present, remain in gg?* 
association with the Umvcisity of Calcutta, and the paras, 
direction of their affairs should be entrusted to a special chapter 
Board of Mufassal Colleges, upon which every mufassal ^ a ^ VIIj 
college teaching up to the degiee level should be 70 s2 
represented, while, in older to ensure equivalence of 
standaids, theie should be a substantial representation of 
the Teaching University, and the Academic Council 
should be consulted upon all proposals affecting 
degiee couises. 

(xlvm) in oidei to encourage the giowth of the stronger colleges 

which may be capable of becoming potential univer- paras 
sities, such colleges should, on fulfilling certain defined chapter 
conditions, leceive the title and rank of ‘University j^ XVI V 
. Colleges,’ and should then be specially represented 81 co- 

upon a special panel of the Board, and empowered, 
with the assent of the special panel and of the Academic 
Council, to exercise a certain degree of autonomy m the 
framing of their couises and the conduct pf their exa- 
minations. 


(xhx) Additional, fluids will be necessary for the develop- chaptor 
ment of the univeisity colleges Such funds as may xx * v ’ 

«/ paras, 

be available foi this purpose should be expended by 44 > 60 
Government after report from the Executive Council xxxvji, 


(or Commission) of the University All applications si^mi) 
for additional assistance made to Government by or? h * ptor 
on behalf of mufassal colleges should be forwax 


through the Executive Council (or Commission), wh 
should, m forwaiding them, be empowered to m 
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its own recommendations and suggestions, and might 
ask for a report from the Board of Mufassal Colleges. 


Recommendations legal ding the education of women. 


< Chapter XIV 
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18 We have been deeply impressed by the very great import- 
ance of encouiagmg a moie rapid development of women’s educa- 
tion m Bengal, by the social difficulties with which this problem 
is siuiounded, and by the extremely slight progress which has 
hitherto been made. But we are of opinion that, owing to the 
dnectness with which it touches deep social issues, this problem 
ought to be dealt with by bodies especially conversant with the 
needs and interests involved. 

19. Our recommendations regarding the education of women 
and gnh are as follows : — 

(/) There should be a standing committee of the Board of 
Secondary and Intermediate Education to deal with 
the education of gnls, such committee to mclude women 
and to be empowered to consult bodies consisting of 
women only, m which puidah women could take a part. 
(li) An attempt should be made to oigamse purdah schools 
foi Hindu and Muslim girls whose parents are willing 
to extend their education to 15 or 16. 

{hi) In view of the small number of women candidates for 
mnveisity couises, the intermediate classes should not 
be separated from the degree colleges for women. * 
(Ini) We realise that an increasing number of women students 
v ill icquire the most advanced teaching that the Uni- 
versity can provide^ We hold, therefore, as a matter 
of, principle, that women should be admitted as far as 
possible to the instruction piovided or organised by the 
University But we recognise that m the special cir- 
cumstances existing m Bengal, the main provision for 
women’s higher education must be made m distinct 
institutions and under special dnection. 

{hv) A special Boaid of Women’s Education should be estab- 
lished m Calcutta University, and should be empowered 
to piojiose special courses of study more paiticulaily 
suited foi women, and to oigamse co-opciativc arrange- 
ments f or _t caching m the w omen’s colleges, more partio- 
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u hilly for t-lic 1 nulling ol teachers .and in preparation 
foi medical comics. 

(M Point ions should be established between this Boaid and Chapter 
the Governing Body of the Lady llardiugc Medical P a ra . 22' 
College foi 'Women at Delhi. 

Jhcommcmfahons ! iq/auhmj the Government Educational Services. 

20 In exploring the condition of secondary ancl university 
education 111 Bengal 0111 attention has necessarily been much 
engaged by the n 01 king of the educational sei vices. We have 
found that the service system had 111 the past a great deal to recom- 
mend it notably the security of its tenure, the comparative adequacy 
of the salaries which it offered, the prestige winch attached to it, 
and the convenience which it often displayed in enabling the exigu- 
ous available teaching force to be used at the points where it was 
most needed. We have found, also, that the system has attracted 
many able and devoted men to the service of education, and has 
obtained a very stiong hold over the minds of Indian teachers, who 
m a multitude of cases prefer work under service conditions to 
any other kind of teaching work. But our survey has convinced 
us that the disadvantage of a service organised on the existing basis 
go far under present conditions to outweigh its advantages The cimpw 
system is in some respects marked by undue rigidity. The distinc- 
tions between its grades arouse irritation, and sometimes lead to 20 28 
unintentional injustices It makes a sharp and m many ways chapter 
tmfoitunate cleavage between those who are employed 111 Govern- 
ment schools and colleges, and the much larger and rapidly 85 89 
increasing number of teachcis who are engaged 111 private schools 
and colleges. It gives ns 6 to administrative inconveniences, and chupior 
from this point of view has been condcnmed by niany leading XXVI11 ’ 
members of the Educational Services themselves, and by scveial 99 mo 
D irectors of Public Instruction We have been convinced that chapter l, 
the time is at hand when the service system of recruitment for 
educational work should be gradually abandoned, or be so trans- 
formed in character that the continued use of the teim ‘services’ 
would be misleading , and that the oi gamsation of teaching work 
should be on a professional basis rather than on a service basis. 

But this should be done by gradual stages, and with every possible 
safeguard foi the lights, picscnt and prospective, of existing 
members of the services in all grades. The general character 
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of our recommendations will already be apparent from earlier 
paragraphs, and notably from the recommendations numbered 
Chapter l, ( x ), (xxvi) and (mm) above; they are also analysed in 
T 8 scc Chapter L of this report But it may be convement here to 
nfzm-ud- summaiise these changes m a single view, on the ground of the 
jJj f ld importance of the departure which we propose should be gradually 
Grc^ory, ma de 

27-34 (hi) In regard to the secondary and higher secondary branches 

of education we think that the ultimate establishment 


Chapter 
XXXI, 
paras 
85 08, 
Chapter L, 


of a professional organisation of the mam teaching body 
m all schools under the direction of the Board should 
be aimed at from the outset ; teachers being free to 
transfer their services from private to Government 
schools or vice veisd, and bemg all participants m a 
general system of superannuation, managed by the 
Board We recommend that reasonable conditions 
as to the salary and tenure of all teachers should be 
exacted by the Board from all schools under its juris- 
diction 
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(l mi) In view of the need of western-trained teachers in these 
grades of education, we have recommended the recruit- 
ment of a special corps of teachers, who would be 
employed and paid by Government (through the Board) 
and would enjoy full security and pension rights This 
‘ corps ’ may be regarded as a modified service, but with 
two differences (a) that there would be no fixed or, 
invariable hierarchy of grades , and ( b ) that the work 
of the teachers so employed would not be limited to 
Government institutions , 

(l vu i) For university work we consider the service system to be 
unsuitable, especially m its present form ; and we have 
recommended that m the new University of Dacca, m 
Presidency College, and m other Government colleges 
engaged m university work, appointments should in 
future be made not by the Secretary of State or by the 
local Government, but by the governing bodies of the 
universities and colleges concerned. At the same time 
we ha\e suggested safeguards against abuse (a) by 
pro\ iding for a special form of selection committee ; 
( 6 ) In providing that in the case of certain listed posts 
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(lix) 


which it is desirable to fill with western-trained scholars Chapter 


X XXI V 

of distinction, nominations should be made by special ' 


paras 

108-169 


selection committees m England, on which the Uni- 
versity and the college (where a college is affected) 
would be represented ; and (c) by the recommendation 
that Government should guarantee the salary and 
pensions or superannuation allowances attached to 
these posts. 

Our recommendations in this regard, do not apply to the chapter 
administrative educational services, 


XXXI, 
para 06 and 
Chapter L, 
para. 22, 


The comparative advantages of a Government service of teachers and 
of an organised teaching profession. 

21. In view of the great importance of the issues which are 
involved m this question, it will be convenient that we should 
here state more fully the chief reasons which lead the majority 
of us to regard a professional rather than a service orgamsation 
of teachers as being, on the whole and ultimately, the better 
adapted to the needs of a comprehensive system of education. 

22. The teaching profession is not one of those which can be 
allowed to rely solely on fees paid by the public for professional 
seivices. Under such an arrangement sound education cannot 
be rendered accessible to all at a sufficiently low fee ; still less could 
it be made gratuitous at any of its stages. The action, m some 
•foim or other, of the State is indispensable. The State, for the 
common good, must subsidise the work of teaching. This neces- 
sarily raises the question what kmd and degree of control over 
the teachers the granting of State subsidies should involve Should 
this control be exerted directly or indirectly, i.e., fyy subsidising 
a profession or by making teachers members of the Government 
service, or by both methods concurrently ? 

23. Government service for the teaching profession has many 
administrative advantages It provides cadres of appointment, 
well-defined increments of salary, a pension system, rules of leave, 
a convenient subordination of ranks, and opportunities for discip- 
linary control By some, the status of Government employment 
is highly valued ; perhaps by more, the security of tenure which 
such service generally implies, 
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24. On tlie otliei liand a teacher’s duties are only in a minor 
degree administrative For this reason the methods of transfer 
and of promotion which m the administrative services on the whole 
work well are much less well adjusted to the needs of colleges and 
schools. In an administrative service, length of official experience 
is such an important factor m each individual officer’s efficiency 
that the advantages of promotion by seniority generally outweigh 
its disadvantages, piovided that the rule is elastic enough to allow 
foi making occasional exceptions. In teaching, on the other hand, 
length of experience is as a rule much less important relatively 
than personal characteristics and individual gift. For this leason, 
to select a candidate from a number of appheants m view of his 
special fitness for a particular post m a particular school is m this 
case geneiall} 7 a more suitable method of appomtment than is 
promotion by semonty in a cadre of a graded service In an 
administrative service the head of a .department, though he may 
be at a distance, can usually judge with comparative certainty 
whether the transfer of an officer from one post to another will 
be advantageous to the service as a whole. But m the case of the 
tiansfer of a teacher, it is the domestic conditions and internal 
efficiency of each of the two institutions concerned which have 
principally to be borne m mind. And of such matters no authority 
at a distance can feel with confidence that it is fully mfoimed. 

25 In the second place, Government service for teacheis, if 
organised upon a basis which covers the whole of a country, con- 
flicts with what should be the responsible freedom of local author- ' 
lties and of tlie governing bodies of endowed schools (if the latter 
aic bi ought within the scope of the system) m making appoint- 
ments to the stalls of the schools undeT their care. The system 
tends to officialise education and to centralise its organisation. 
But cvciy good school should desire to cultivate special charac- 
teristics and to preserve the good traditions of its corporate life. 
iSucli distinctiveness and individuality among schools must increase 
mpiopoition to the degree m which the school system adapts itself 
to the varied piefeienccs of the people which it serves. These 
clan act eristic ditTeicncos between schools call for a method of 
appointment which allows the membeis of the appointing body 
which has intimate knowledge of the needs of the institution 
con* emed, to ‘-elect (subject to conditions laid down by public 
uuthunU with lcgaid to professional (jualifications) the applicant 
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uliom ihe\ deem to be the best adapted to the ciiciunstauccs of 
f he pailieului school 

20. In the third place, piivntely managed schools, however 
etheicnt, aic put to disadvantage by the system, because their 
held of choice is restricted by so large a proportion of qualified 
teachers being confined to schools under Government management. 
Government seivicc foi teachers, unless it covers the whole field 
of education, tends to divide the body of teacbeis mto two gioups — 
tlio^-e in Go\ ci nment schools and those in privately managed schools. 
.Such a division entails some risk to the unity of national educa- 
t ion It is possible to allow on approved conditions selected private- 
ly managed institutions to avail themselves, whether at the expense 
of Go\ eminent or at then* own expense, of teachers who have 
been appointed and arc paid by Government But many difficul- 
ties arc mhcieiit in such an an angement, except when (as is the 
case in one of our own recommendations) the plan is introduced 
on a subsidiary scale 

27 In the fouith place, as teaching is an art rather than a 
business, and as the highest functions of a teacher arc scholaily 
and pastoial uitlicr than adnumstiativc, the conditions of employ- 
ment best adapted to such a calling aic those which allow the 
greatest freedom to individual initiative and self-expression These 
conditions aie found m a piofcssional organisation rather than m 
a service duectly administered by Govei nment. But education 
is so closely implicated with public interests as well as with private 
conviction that the community, or the Government acting in its 
behalf, cannot dispense with the right of exercising supervision 
over the qualifications which each entrant mto the profession 
should be requned to p»ssess We believe therefore that the 
whole body of teachers should ultimately be organised by chatter 
as a profession, with a registration council (representing the various 
bodies and grades of teachers and, in India, both Hindu and Muslim 
teachers) to legulate the conditions of entrance, to grant admission, 
and to frame and enforce rules of professional conduct. In view 
of the public mteiests involved, the sanction of Government should 
be required to the conditions proposed for admission to the profes- 
sion and to any statutes or regulations of major importance which 
the registration council might think expedient to adopt. 

28. Wc conceive that, under such a form of organisation, pro- 
fessional esprit de corps would be combined with an effective degree 
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of public control ; that the unity of national education would be 
promoted, with due regard to the different qualifications required 
for service m its various grades ; that primary, secondary, technical 
and university education would each gam by having its represen- 
tatives upon a council common to the whole profession and dis- 
cussing its affairs ; that the study of the science and art of' educa- 
tion would be promoted by the enforcement of such study as a 
condition of admission to the profession ; and that the teachers’ 
calling as a whole would acquire greater dignity and public consi- 
deration and thus become more attractive to men and women of 
ability and promise. 

Recommendations regarding the foaming of teachers. 

29 A serious deficiency in the numbers of well-qualified teachers 
is the fundamental weakness m the system of secondary and inter- 
mediate education. It is also the tjause of an enormous waste 
of monc} r and of tune. There is urgent need m Bengal for many 
thousands of well trained teachers, equipped with a soimd knowledge 
of what they have to teach and with a clear comprehension of the 
aims and methods of a good school. In particular, the methods of 
class teaching are at fault ; and the corporate life of the schools is 
inadequately developed for the formation of character If the 
teaching were improved, the school life of the average high school 
boy could be shortened by two years. 1 The amount which parents 
m Bengal would save by this economy alone would be not less than 
15 lakhs of rupees a year, a sum which would be a substantial L 
contribution towards the cost of the reform of secondary and 
intermediate education m the Presidency. In addition to this, 
improved methods of class teaching m '•the schools would enable 
parents to avoid m almost every case the cost of providing private 
tuition for their sons The amount of this saving we cannot 
estimate, but it would be very laige And these economies would 
accompany an actual advance m the attainments of the boys and 
a material improvement m their mental vigour and physique. 
The systematic reform of secondary and intermediate education m 
Bengal will be greatly reduced by these savings on school fees and 
on private tuition, apart altogether from the intellectual and physical 

1 llu (ucr.i^c n r o of candidates for matriculation ib now nearly 181 jcurs 
With bettvr tuicLing it Bboutd Lo 10i jeare or lo«cr. 
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advantage which it would incidentally secure. One indispensable 
condition of this reform (another aspect of which is a material 
improvement in the pay and prospects of the teaching profession) 
is the better professional training of teachers. In this work 
the Government and the universities should co-operate. 

30 The recommendations which we put forward with a view 
to meeting these requirements are as follows : — 

(lx) Seven hundred trained teachers should be sent annually r 
into the secondary and higher secondary institutions, pm 39 
Many of these would be employed in the intermediate 
colleges. The Universities of Calcutta and Dacca 
should each furnish annually 100 trained graduate 
teachers. The remaining five hundred should, after 
passing the intermediate examination, be trained in 
training colleges established by Government. 

(hi) At each of the two Universities there should be a depart- Chapter 
ment of education under a professor of education assisted 
by an adequate stall Under the direction of the pro- 10 19 ‘ 
fessor there should be a training college, to which should 
be attached a large practising school and also a small 
demonstration school , the first to accustom the stu- 
dents m training to the methods which should be used 
in every good school under normal conditions of work ; 
the second, to provide opportunity for educational 
experiments and for the trial of new methods and courses 
of mstiuction The course of training should m all 
• cases include a prolonged course of practice m teaching. 

One of the principal aims of these university depart- 
ments should be to train teachers in the methods of_ 
teaching languages (especially English and the mother 
tongue) and science. They should also (rn association 
with other departments of the University) be the centres 
of investigation in educational subjects and for the train- 
ing of advanced students of the principles and history of 
education 

(Ixii) Education should be included as a subject (a) in one of Chapter 
the courses of study at intermediate colleges, and (h) m^f n ’ 
some of the groups approved for the pass B.A. degree Chapter 
The professor of education should be held generally xxxiv, 
responsible for the origination of schemes of study m Pam 43 
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education in the pass degree course and also in the course 
for the degree of bachelor of teaching The latter 
should usually be taken as a second degree, after a course 
of training extending over one year subsequent to the 
BA or B Sc But students who have taken the inter- 
mediate courses (including education as one subject) 
and have subsequently served for two years on the 
staff of a recogmsed school should be allowed to proceed 
direct to the B.T. degree after taking an approved course 
of instruction, extending over three years, partly in the 
university departments of arts or science, partly at a 
training college Bor these and other students taking 
the professional courses for teachers bursaries should 
be provided on a liberal scale. 

'iter ( Ixin ) Any student who has taken the B T. degree’ should be 

an 38 allowed to present himself for the examination for 

the M A after a course of instruction extending over two 
years The principles and the history of education 
should be added to the list of subjects m which a 
candidate may present himself for the M A. degree. 

( hiv ) The departments of education in the Universities of 
Calcutta and Dacca should arrange courses of public 
lectures on educational subjects m these cities and at 
other centres m Bengal 

Recommendations legal ding oriental studies. » 

31. The systematic development and encouragement of oriental 
studies is one of the most natuial and important functions of an 
oriental university. But this function has hitherto not been per- 
formed in a satisfactory way, partly because the primary function 
nptor xvi. of university work has always hitherto been held to be the develop- 
ment of western learning, and partly because there has been a dislo- 
cation of aim between the studies earned on m the University and 
its colleges, theoretically in accoid with western methods, and the 
traditional studies in the oriental classical tongues which are carried 
on m the tols (foi Sanskrit) and m the madrassahs (for Islamic 
‘'Object A The history of these organisations and their relations 
with the system of western training foim a veiy complex and 
difhuilt subject, which is fully investigated in Chapter XYI. In 
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iho result, while in the Sanskrit College and the lols, and (until 
recently) m the mndinssnhs, the purely traditional learning was 
pm .sued, iho attempts made m the University and its colleges to 
apply western methods to the study of these subjects has been 
unsat isfactoiy. A very substantial advance has been made in the 
Inst, few ycais m the higher branches of these subjects (especially cimpa-n x\ 
Sanskrit and early Indian history) ; but the woik of the colleges/ 1 ' 11 
and the training given to the mass of students, still remains far 
from satisfactory. 

32. At the same time, in spite of the emphasis laid by Govern- cimptor 
ment ever since the time of Macaulay upon the importance of serious pnm 
study and systematic development of the vernaculars, the study 
of the mother tongue has been gravely neglected alike nr the schools, ram w 
in the colleges, and in the University, the demand of vernacular xvm, r 
knowledge made upon the students being of the most mad equate ohaptor 
and peifunetoiy cliai actor. The results of this have been unhappy, XVJ ' 
since it has involved a neglect of any proper development of the 28 32 
student’s natural medium of thought. 

33 We consider it to be important (a) that the purely oriental 
and traditional studies should continue to be pursued m the Sans- 
krit College and the Madiassah, but that neither these studies, 
as traditionally pursued, nor the University, would profit by any 
attempt to bring them under direct university control , they ought 
to remain distinctly organised; (b) that the development both 
of the oriental classics and of the vernaculars should receive more 
systematic attention than lias hitherto been given to them and 
that for this purpose university students ought to have access to 
the learning of the distinguished pandits of the Sanskrit College 
and maulvis of the Madrassah, m so far as these are ready and able 
to help them Some arrangement is therefore necessary where- 
by the centres of traditional oriental studies, while remaining dis- 
tinct and undisturbed, should yet be brought into relation with the 
universities, while at the same time oriental studies on more modern 
lines aie also cultivated in the universities. An arrangement of 
this kind seems to be practicable, though, owing to existing differ- 
ences of organisation, there would have to be some variation of i 

treatment m regard to Sanskntic studies on the one hand, and i 

Islamic studies on the other. j 

-it 
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34. Our recommendations for dealing witli this difficult prob- 
lem are as follows : — 

(Ixv) The Sanskrit College, Calcutta, should be reorganised 
in three sections : (a) a high school and intermediate 
college which would take over the work of the present 
intermediate classes, as well as the £ high ’ classes of the 
high school course, but would throughout lay special 
emphasis upon Sanskrit ; (6) a constituent college of the 
Teaching University, arranged to accommodate, say, 
500 students , to this college should be attached the uni- 
versity chair of Sanskrit and the chair or readership in 
Pah, and its students should profit by the instruction 
of the pandits m the neighbouring tol departmem£ 'tins' 
college would naturally be the principal centre of 
teaching m an honours school of SanskritV-y'^c) a tol 
depaitment which would work, as now, inf connexion 
with the Sanskrit Association and havi^p'-o direct con- 
nexion with the University. These f ^ iree institutions 
should be housed in separate buildirj* sl( je by side, 
on the site of the existing Sanskrt.^ College and the 
Hindu School ; the library should Pp e aV£U ] a ble for the 
use of all tlnee They should havr>i ^ lg ^ nC t governing 
bodies, which would be m relation?' ieS pectively, with 
the Board of Secondary and Interl/g^g Education, 
with the University and with the Sark Association ; 
but care should be taken to ensure S^at there were 
common elements m all three governing ouar<« S( 

(hvi) Students of the tol department of the SanskriU College, 
if they pass the title examination, and Are ade- 
quately qualified tn English, should be en\ CO irraged 
to pursue their studies m western aspects of' thdin 
subjects without going through the high school and 
intermediate course , and for this purpose the Univer- 
sity should institute a diploma, or possibly a degree, for 
such students, the couise of study for which should 
include such subjects as comparative philology and 
arclueology. 


*5 ^ptf-r 

.win, 
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(l~rrii) In regai d to higher Islamic studies, we have already 
recommended that a department of Islamic studies 
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riviii^ in 1 ho first, instance a decree ot B. I. should becimptor 
organised m the University of Dacca on the lines J, arflg ' l2 . 25 
defined by the anginal Dacca Univeisity Committee, 
a the culmination of the refoimcd madrassah course, 
and that the fiist two ycais of the proposed course 
should be conducted in the Dacca Madiassnh, and 
possibh also m one or two other madrnssahs ; 
we ha\e fmthoi suggested that an alternative or 
modified ionise (including elementary science, and 
moie neailv approximating to the proposed courses 
of the intcnncdiate colleges, while still i claming 
essential Islamic studies), might be gradually mtioduced 
m these madiassahs, and might lead up to a degiceof 
P, A m Mamie Indies, tie.itcd on modern lines 

(I run) The \nglo-1Yisian dejmitment of the Calcutta Madi assail chapter 
should be oiganised as a distinct lngli school and inter- jv,™ ’]« 
mediate college 

(I nr) In Cakutta we have recommended the establishment Chapter 
f>f an Islanna (’ollege ns a constituent college of tliCjVrn- 
Toaching UimciMtv , to this college chans or j eadci - oiinjitor 
shuts of Aiabio, lYisian and Islamic histoiv should XL11 * 

1 pnra<* 

lie attached and it should become the chief centieiris 
of inst met ion foi an honouis com sc in Arabic and 
Pci sum. Foi the pm poses of tins woilc, tlic co-opera- 
tion of eminent maulvis fiom the Calcutta Madrassah 
. should he united, and couises given by them either in 

the Madi assail or in the Islanna College should be recog- 
nised by the Univeisity for these pm poses 

(Irx) Students following the tiaditional com sc m Calcutta Chapter 

' ' t7 « * XLilI 

should be encouinged, without leaving thj Madrassah, j nrn A 
to take up, aftci passing the senior madrassah cxamin- ~ 7 28 
ntion, special courses for a diploma, or possibly a degree, 
instituted by the University. Part of the instruction for 
this might lie given m the Islanna College. 

{hen) With a view to encoui aging a more serious and scientific chapter 
study of the vernaculars chairs or readerships m Bengali, 

Urdu and other vcrnaculais should be established in 9 n 
the University, and the hfceiatnre and philology of 
the vcrnaculais should be introduced among the subjects 

z 
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which students are permitted to offer both, for pass 
and for honours degrees. 

Recommendations legal ding piofessional and vocational training. 

35 We have been deeply impressed by the general disregard 
among umveisity students m Bengal of the possibility of finding 
caieeis m practical — professional and technical — work, other than 
law and (to a less extent) medicine , by the deficiency of 
opportunities for obtaining tiaming for such caieers, and by the 

Chapter ii consequent over crowding ofj3ourses of purely literary study This 
disregard has its roots fn historical and social facts which especially 
affect the classes from which the ' bulk of the students are drawn 
But it must be amended , and any scheme of educational leform 
which does not place in the foiefiont the need for such an 
amendment must fall short of the country’s needs 

36 The stiong hold which the University and its courses possess 
1 39 upon the minds of the educated classes m Bengal has led to the sug- 

'■ gestion that if only the Umveisity offers degree courses and examina- 
tions in piactical and technical subjects the prejudice against 
careeis of this type will be overcome Theie is something to be 
said for this view, and undoubtedly action ought to be taken by the 
universities, and will have a useful influence upon opinion But 
m this sphere even more than m otheis, it is training above all which 
is needed, and as training is costly and demands elaborate equipment 
in nearly all vocational subjects, no course of study should be 
defined until there is a lesponsible assurance that the necessary 
pi ovision of teaching and equipment is forthcoming And unfor-* 
lunate results may follow , and the whole movement towards practical 
caieers suffer a check, if men aie turned out in large numbers with 
an equipment, of a kind fou which there is veiy little demand 
Theie is a leal danger m the idea that, if an examination is piovided 
and a degiee course defined, all that is neccssaiy is done. 

37 But the pi ovision of couises of study by the Umvcrsit} r , 
even on the most adequate scale, is not enough Degiee courses 
in technical and piofessional subjects, otliei than those for the 
established piofessions of medicine and law, nre i equn ed by a 
comparatively restricted number of persons even m highly 
industrialised countnes The highly trained scientific experts 
whom the mdustiies of a countiy can absoib — and it is only with 
the training of such that a university should be concerned — 


nu 
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must always lie i datively few m numbers. On the other 
hand, industry, especially m a country wheie it is just entering 
upon a period of ( expansion, needs a very^ large number of 
men who are intelligent and educated, and whose training has given 
them some introduction to the sciences at the base of their calling, ^ 
but who cannot be called scientific experts The need for such chapter 
men is piobably the greatest need of to-day m Bengal , though the 4 - 

otheis also aie needed And fiom this point of view the system of 
intermediate colleges with their varied courses — each with some 
vocational bias though still geneial in character — must be of very 
great value They will be of value also in providing students with 
a more efficient preliminary training, not only for technical courses 
of study, but also for the older professional courses They represent, 
in shoit, the essential foundation of a new and sounder system of 
training. 

Law 

38. The system of training m law is of recent institution, and !^U or 
seems to be working well Nor can it be said that there is such a 
paucity of lawyers in Bengal as to make it urgent that measures 
should be taken to increase the supply. In this field, therefore, 
we have few changes to suggest 

(Ixxn) In order to ensure a more adequate treatment of the ^v lor 
more purely academic branches of legal studies, the para, o 
Tagore Chair of Law (hitherto devoted to special lec- 
tures) should be used to secure the services of a per- 
manent professor in jurisprudence or Roman law ; and 
• it would be desirable that other full-time chairs or 

lectureships should be established if funds become 
available. 

(Ixxm) The course for the degree pf B L. should remain a post- chapter 
graduate course extending over three years Students x ^ v, 7 - 
should lie permitted, during the course of study for a 
degree m law, simultaneously to undertake a course m 
another Faculty But special caie should be taken to 
exact the full measure of work m both Faculties 
{Ixxiv) The existing Law College at Dacca should be developed chapter 
into* a distinct faculty of law, organised as a depart- xxxni ’ 
ment of the Dacca University. The Faculty should noiu 
mlcude at least one high court judge together with re- 
presentatives of other branches of the profession 

z 2 
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and m order to enable these members to be present 
at its meetings, it should be empowered to meet, when 
necessary, in Calcutta. 

Medicine. 

39 The system of medical training provides for two classes of 
students, those who aim at a umveisity degiee, and who are 
provided foi m two colleges, one Government and one private (both 
m Calcutta) and those who aim only at the licence granted by the 
State Medical Faculty of Bengal, and are given a shoitei; and 
less elaboiate course m institutions attached to hospitals at 
Calcutta and Dacca, and known as medical schools The demand 
for admission to the medical colleges and the degree courses is 
gieater than the accommodation On the other hand, the existing 
need m Bengal is greatest for medical men who will be willing to 
pi actise in the lural distncts, which expenence shows that graduates 
are reluctant to do The provision made for medical training m 
the Calcutta Medical College seems to us to be sound, though 
hampered by various difficulties and by the lack of organised 
teaching in vauous special subjects The medical schools also (wlych 
aie v holly unconnected with the University) are doing useful woik, 
but the couise is lathei a shght one in some respects, and the gap 
between the two branches of the profession is too great We do 
not howevei suggest any immediate change's m this regard Our 
recommendations legal ding medical training (m so far as it is 
affected by our general pioposals) are as follows — ' v '- 

(hxv) The Calcutta Medical College, and also (if it is aBlesto 
fulfil the conditions) the Belgachia Medical College, 
become constituent colleges of*- the Teaching University. 

[Irrvi) The .standard of entrance to the Medical Faculty, as to 
othei Faculties, should m futuie be that of the proposed 
intei mediate college examination, one form of which 
should be adapted to the needs ot medical students, 
though enhance should not be icstucted to students 
who li.w e taken the examination in this foim 

{ ! iriii) Tiammg in the pichminaiv sciences (phvsics, chemistry, 
botany and zoology) should be piovided as soon as 
no— ililo eKew heie than in the medical colleges It may 
he found possible to niloid a sufficient tiannng in selected 
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intermediate colleges. But tins could not meet the 
whole need, and provision should be made m these 
subjects by the Univeisity of Calcutta and its constituent 
colleges. 

( Ixxvm ) Preliminary scientific training for women medical stu- Chapter ^ 
dents should be made, if possible, by co-operation among pa™ 22-2 
tbe women’s aits colleges, and the scheme of naming 
should hold m view the lequnements of the Lady 
Hardinge Medical College foi Women at Delhi, as well 
as those of the Calcutta Univeisity 
(Ixxix) The Pnncipal of the Calcutta Medical College should be 

paid a salary sufficient to exempt him from the neces- para. 41 
sity of undertaking pnvate practice 

( Ixxx ) A well equipped department of public health should be^J^* - 
established 111 the Calcutta Medical College Pi of es- P ar a s *8 3 

sorslnps should be created 111 this college in {a) pharma- 
cology, (b) mental diseases, (c) deimatology, and 
syphilclogy, (d) diseases of the ear, nose and throat ; 
and lectin eslnps 111 (e) X-iays and (/) electro-therapy. 

Tlieie should also be a chan of the history of medicine , 
this might be a chan in the Umveisity 
(Ixxxi) In view of the absence of organised and systematic Chapter 
training 111 dentistry, it is desirable that a department 
or school of dentistry should be established as soon as 
possible m the Bengal College of Medicine. 

( Ixxxu ) A medical college at Dacca, prepanng students for ff T ° T r f 
degrees m medicine, should be established m due paras 
course, when adequate arrangements can be made. 116 122 
(Ixxxni) A much needed,, expansion of medical training of the Chapter 
type given m the medicaj.schooIs would be facilitated by 
the use of some of the intermediate colleges to provide ^ptor 
the necessary training m the preliminary sciences. xxxu, 

patas 


Engineering. z 

40. The tiaimng of skilled engineers is one of the lfiost import- Chapter 
ant services which the universities have to render m/an mdustnal XX1V ’ 
society ; and m view of the coming development of Indian indus- 
tries it is to-day moie important than evei The Civil Engineering 
College, Sibpur, has hitheit<5* devoted itself mainly to the produc- 
tion of civil engineers , but if industrial development proceeds 
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apace, theie is likely to be a large and growing demand for 
mechanical engineers. One of the chief obstacles in the way of 
this work has hitherto been the aversion of students of the 
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bJiadmloL classes fiom any avocation involving manual work , and 
m this sphere' the Engineering College has m fact hitherto confined 
itself to training men for subordinate branches of the profession, 
and has made no attempt to provide training of a university level. 
During sixty years the Engineering College has done good work m 
difficult circumstances ; but in the judgment of the Indian Industrial 
Commission, as in our own, the time has come for a reconsideration 
of its range, methods and organisation Our recommendations on 
this head necessarily overlap those of the Indian Industrial Com- 
mission and the Public Works Department Reorganisation Com- 
mittee, with which they should be compared. We add certain 
recommendations regarding the kindred subjects of mining and 
niclutcctuie 

^ c 

\Lvi° r (l xxxlv ) The Civil Engineering College, Sibpur, should be a consti- 
“iaras 43-71. tuent college of the Umveisity of Calcutta, and should be 

placed under the dnection of a governing body cieated 
by charter. The governing body should include, re- 
presentatives of Government, of the teaching body of 
the college, of the engineering profession, and of the 
mdustiial interests concerned. It should receive a stated 
annual allocation from Government, and should, subject 
to audit, be allowed wide latitude in expending this 
giant, and in obtaining funds from private sources,* 
especially from the mdustiial interests served by the 
college. It should have power to make appointments 
[ to the staff and to control the curncula of the college. 


V t a i" r The college should gradually devote itself wdiolly 

^Iru to highei oi umveisity work, and the lower or technical 

classes non accommodated m it should be provided for 
ekewheie 


(hrm) 1 laming up to the degree standard in mechanical 
,M * 10 engineering should be given at Sibpur, and the neces- 
sary additions to the staff and equipment of the college 
should be provided foi. Training up to the same 
tandaid m electrical cngincenng might also be piovided 
lutei 
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Mining 

( Jxoxvn ) The course of study in mining should he 
and extended at Sibpui. 


maintained Chaptor 
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26-32 
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( Ixxxmn ) In view of the absence of organised provision for tram- Chapter 
mg m architecture, it is desirable that a scheme of tram- paras ’ 
mg m this subject, which might lead up to a degiee, 3540 
should be oigamsed m Calcutta This could probably 
best be done at Sibpur, possibly with the co-operation 
of the School of Art. 


Ar/ncuUwe 

41 In spite of the supieme importance of agriculture as the Chanter 
predominant economic mteiest of Bengal, theie has hitherto been 
no attempt to piovidc oigamsed instruction m agriculture of a 
umveisity grade Government has maintained a number of ex- 
perimental farms in the Piesidency, the agricultural college at 
Sabour was designed to serve the needs of Bengal as well as Bihar, 
though, undei the tennsTjf the Patna University Act, it is precluded 
from having any connexion with the University of Calcutta The 
methods of cultivation and of land-tenure prevalent m Bengal 
do not lend themselves to any considerable employment of highly 
qualified scientific expeits, such as university graduates m 
* agriculture ought to be The land of training for which there is 
a widespread need is of a more elementary kind, and is such as we xxxrj 
hope may be afforded m the agricultural course we have proposed 
as an element m some of, the intermediate colleges Nevertheless 
we are convinced that there is need for the service of a limited 
number of highly trained men, and that it is the duty of the Um- 
veisity to provide them But since the number of posts likely to 
be available will for a long time to come be very small, and smce 
a man tramed as an / agricultural expert is apt to be regarded as 
of no use for any other purpose, we feel that the greatest care 
should be taken (a) not to admit more than a reasonable numbei 
of students, and (b) to provide for th<jm a scheme of training 
which would fit them for other cognate occupations should a purely 
agricultural calling not be available 
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42 Our lccommendations on tins liead aie as follows — 
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(Ixxxix) Theie should be a department 01 school of agucultuie 
m the University of Calcutta, organised at fiist on modest 
lmes, and making use so fai as possible of existing resour- 
ces It should have attached to it a demonstration 
and experimental faim m the neighbourhood of the 
city It should work m close relations with the Govern- 
ment Institute of Agucultuie which it is pioposed to 
establish 

(xc) If and when provision has been made for teaching 
m Calcutta, for an experimental farm, and for oppor- 
tunities of practical training at the pioposed institute, 
the Umveisity should establish a degree couise suit- 
able for the trammg of scientific agucultuial experts 
The fiist thice yeais of this couise should lead up to a 
special form of the B Sc degree Thus qualified the 
student should be admitted foi a penod of one or two 
yeais’ practical woik m the pioposed Government 
Institute of Agriculture , aftoi which, if his woik was 
certified as satisfactory, he should be eligible foi the 
degiee of Bachelor of Agncultuie 

(xci) Until the opportunities of suitable employment expand, 
provision should be made only foi a small number 
- of students. 


xxxii ( TCl> ) A moio elementary introduction to agricultural science, 
suitable for zammdais 5 agents, teachers m agricultural . 
distnetS, officeis of co-opeiative societies, etc , should 
be given m selected intermediate colleges 


3 ° 

, _ Technological sciences 

ipt Onpirr* 43 I\ c regard it as an impoitant and indeed a nccessaiy function 
nnd ;1 nnut'r lty, situated in a gi cat industrial and commeicial city 

maiii like Calcutta, to include applied science and technology m its cotuses 
mul to i ei'ognwe then systematic and practical study by degrees and 
diplomas 1 his function must not be'confused with that of train- 
ing foi ('men and othei servants of the scientific industries The 
lattci is the business of technical institutions of another grade, 
N\hl) tin' voik of v Inch the coiuses of the Umveisity should be so 
lar us u iicccnn. tuiiehUcd Foi example, the University of 
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Calcutta, m the development of its couises of tiamingin applied 
science, should co-opeiatc with the proposed Calcutta Technological 
Institute, especially in the use of woikshops for the piactical training 
of the students We hope that private benefactois and the indus- 
tries concerned will give geneious help to the XJmveisity of Calcutta 
m its new technological departments, which should not he staited 
until the means of providing adeeprate couises of scientific and 
piactical instruction are assuied In view of the gieat expense 
of piovidmg these couises and of the comparatively small number of 
scientific expcits whom the mdustiics of India aie for the piesent 
likely to absoib, caie should be taken to avoid any wasteful multi- 
plication of institutions giving technological tiaining m the same 
biancli of industry In this blanch of education tlieie should be a 
division of laboui accoidmg to the mdustnal needs of the diffeient 
piovmces of India While theiefoie independent action on the 
part of each umvcisity should be welcomed when pnvate libeiahty 
enables it to develop e this side of its woik m the intei est of the 
distnct which it immediately selves , and while the provincial 
Government should be fiec to develope technological tiammg for 
the assistance of any industry which it legaids as important or 
promising , the Government of India should have an organisation 
(as is pioposed by the Indian Industrial Commission) foi giving £ bo P^ r 
guidance and advice m this mattei from an all-India standpoint, 40 49 
and should administer funds out of which it may give special 
grants-m-aid to advanced technological training and research 
at The universities and elsewhere The Government of India will 
thus be m a position to exert considerable influence m securing 
conceited action among the umveisities m regard to technological 
traimng 

44 Our further lecommqndations, are as follows . — 

( xcm ) Calcutta is a suitable centre foi the advanced training chapter 
of students to meet the needs of the leather industries, paras ’ 
the chemical mdustiies (including dyeing), the oil and 5 15 
fat mdustiies and some blanches of the textile industries 
In seveial of these departments, the voik of the univer- 
sity technological laboratories should be associated with 
that of the Engineering College at Sibpur So far as 
possible, the umveisity departments of technology and 
applied science should be placed in the neighbourhood 
of the University College of Science, should be attached 
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to it administratively and should come under the 
general supervision of its governing body To each 
department of technological study there should be 
attached an advisory committee which should include 
leacbng representatives of the industries concerned 
Within defined limits the principal university teachers 
in the technological departments should be permitted 
to engage m private practice 

(vciv) At Dacca the intermediate college should provide scientific 
and practical instruction preparatory to emgneermg 
and agriculture , and the technological research work 
entrusted to the scientific laboratories of the Univer- 
sity should be co-ordinated as far as possible with 
corresponding investigations conducted m the univer- 
sity laboratories m Calcutta. 

( xcv ) The lefonn of the intermediate couises is necessary for 
the development of a g&reial scheme of technological 
training , and the new intermediate colleges should 
theiefcie be established as quickly as possible, because 
then work ivill serve as a foundation for the teaching of_ 
applied science at the University 
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Coniine 1 } ce. 

45 In the training of students for a commercial career the Univer- 
sity lias a very important but hunted function In all countries 
the vast majority of those who go into commeice do so at an earlier 
age than that of graduation at the Umversity It is at this earlier 
age therefore that preliminary training for commeice can be most 
usefully given. For this among other leasons we have recommended 
the reform of the high schools Bengal needs modern secondary 
education ‘The high school ceitificate, which a boy will gam after 
receiving a good geneial education up to 16 or 17 years,. of age, 
will be a valuable credential to those who wish to enter upon commer- 
cial life immediately after leaving school But even more useful 
as a pi operation for business will be the training given at the inter- 
mediate college^ Wc have lecommended that these colleges should 
piowde a piactical but not nanovly specialised course which 
will give an excellent training to young men "who intend to enter 
commercial life at IS or 19 years of age In addition to tlus we 
propo-e that there should be classes in commercial subjects at 
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technical oi commcicial institutes aided by the Department of 
Public Instruction and the Department of Industries Many of 
those clasps should be held m tlie early morning or m the evening 
after oflue lmiim. La^llv there is need foi ad\ anced teaching m 
banlving. insurance, actual ial science and other subjects bearing 
upon the commcicial interests of the count i) r In tins, the 
Uim crsit.v should take an mcicn singly important part 

40 It is ncces^arv to guaid against the idea that a specialised 
commercial degree tom sc at a university is likely to he found by 
any large number of students an open sesame to ancII paid and 
le&ponsible employment by business firms The oidmaiy student, 
after taking as an undergiaduaic a degiee coiuse m commerce, 
would iind lnniself handicapped by beginning his commercial 
career some yens latei Ills diflkulties would be the greater 
if lie had acquncd mappioprialc habits of work, and if lie 
relented having to begin at the bottom of the ladder, below 
many junior to himself m age A umvcisity cannot teach the 
piactical side of business. A degree m commeice docs not 

ncccssunly connote commcicial aptitude That must be tested 
and developed m the office and the counting house. And (save m 
vciy exceptional cases) tins test must be applied under the ordinary 
conditions of commcicial employment Pait-time attendance at 
an office, lion ever ingeniously dovetailed mto a full undergraduate 
course, cannot be so organised as to provide for any laige number 
of students an all-iound, piactical training in business methods. 
JJven less practicable would it be for the University to examine the 
woik done by the student m the office of a business house, and to 
pionounce upon its value as part of the qualification for a degiee 
47 Nevertheless the Umvcisity can give a useful training 
m the sciences which he at the basis of commerce But the students 
who undertake such a couise for their degiee must b§ piepared to 
lecogmse the fact that, when at last they enter upon employment 
m a business house, they will have to start upon the same teims 
as those offeied to youths much younger than themselves and not 
possessing a university degree They must face the fact that they 
will have to trust foi their piomotion to their own ability and 
trained capacity, not to the academic title which they possess. 
Foi students of a special type a degree course m commerce at the 
University may be an admirable preparation for a business career. 
But students of this type are not very numerous. 
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Chapter 48 Our further recommendations regarding umveisity courses 
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para 32 in comoieice are as iollows — 
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(xcvi) The University of Calcutta should have power to insti- 
tute, when it thinks fit, a Faculty of Economics and 
Commerce and to confer degiees and diplomas m com- 
mercial subjects An advisory committee on highei 
commercial education should be attached to the 
department of economics 

(xcvn) The University should be prepared to provide couises 
of instruction m banking, accountancy, insurance, 
actuarial science, industrial history, etc , designed espe- 
cially for students who aie akeady engaged m business, 
and at horns convenient foi their attendance Admis- 
sion to these courses should not be limited to peisons 
who have passed the entiance examination of the 
University 

Medium of mstmction 


( imptor 49 We have analysed the gieat mass of evidence on the medium 

\ \ r 1 1 J ^ G 

of instruction and have shewn that the divergent views expressed 
cut across the divisions of lace, leligion, nationality and occupa- 
tion V 

We Inn e dealt with the psychological problems of mmd-trammg 
involved m the use of the mothei tongue and of the English medium 
,, r, and lnuc suggested that the educated public of^ Bengal, like many 
Mu Min other countries withm the Bntish dominions and elsewheie, will 
piobably wish to be bilingual We lcgaid lefoim both m the 
teaching of the vernacular, which should be placed on a scientific 
basis, and m the teaching of English, as essential, and we have made 
inter aha the following recommendations . — 

( Jcmi ) The vernacular should be used in geneial throughout the 
high schools, except for the teaching of English and 
of mathematics, which, duiing the last four yeais of the 
• oiu-e, should be conducted m English 
(hu) At the ‘high school examination’ (corresponding to the 
matriculation) candidates should be permitted to answer 
cithci in the \ crime ul ar 01 m English, except in the 
"ubju t of English and of mathematics m which English 
should he compukoiy. 
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(j:c) The medium of instruction and examination m the chapter xli, 
intermediate colleges and m the University should be para 2-5 
English (except m dealing with the vernacular and the 
classical languages) 

( ci ) Phonetic methods should be employed m the teaching of ibid, para 31 
spoken English and theie should be a viva voce test in 
English both at the intermediate college examination, 
and at the university examinations m that subject 
(ci?) In the Umveisity a distinction should be made between chapter 
the teaching of English for practical and for literary paras ' 
purposes , teaching of both kinds should be available ^J 6 tcr 
for all students , but a umfoim couise m English xli, 
literature should not be a compulsory exannnation 32-42 
subject for all students m the Faculty of Arts 
(cm) The scientific study of the vernacular should be encouraged chapter 

m the University paras 9 11, 

( civ ) To relieve Muslim students from an excessive burden of chapter 

language study, Musalmans offering Bengali as a verna- xxxii and 
eular should be permitted to take Urdu m certain xxxm 
examinations in the place of a classical language 

Examinations 

50 We have pointed out that the examination system of Calcutta chapters 
is probably the largest university examination system in the xL 1Iand 
- world In 1918 the University examined nearly 32,000 candidates 
51 . We have analysed the comprehensive evidence dealing 
with this system, by which education m Bengal is now dominated 
We have pointed out that the university degree is practically the 
only portal at present to all careers m Bengal andhencethat examin- 
ation reform is a necessary condition, for the reform of education 
Apparently unimportant details of the examination system pro- 
foundly influence the preparation of the students Thusthe mechan- 
ical system of marking, devised to secure uniformity of treatment, 
encourages pure memorisation at the expense of intelligence and 
t(jnds to the deterioration of mental efficiency throughout the schools 
and the University We have suggested that the purpose of the 
various examinations should be more clearly defined, that the 
examinations should be both designed and conducted with such 
purpose clearly in mind. We have made a number of specific 
recommendations m regard to the conduct of examinations , but 
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we think that the adaptation of examinations to there purpose 
and their conduct on rational principles cannot be carried out by mere 
regulations but must be left to the future university authorities 
as an important part of their duties We hope that the Boards 
of Examination recommended by us will serve as the auditors 
1 of the examination system and as the conscience of the universities 

m this matter , they will publish typical specimens of complete 
examination answers from time to time and constantly bring before 
x the universities proposals for the removal of defects m the 

i r ” examination system and for the introduction of new and improved 

methods We also have hopes that certain subjects may be studied 
by students without their being required to submit themselves to 
any examination therein, so that a portion of the curriculum may 
be entirety freed from examination pressure. 
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The universities should also welcome at certain of their 
courses, where accommodation allows, members of the general public 
qualified to profit by it. Such auditors would be subject to the 
oi dmai y university regulations and would pay a suitable fee 

52 Amongst our recommendations of detail are the following — 
(cv) In oidei to maintain continuous watchfulness upon the 
methods and use of examinations, to ensure that they 
aie not so mechanically conducted as to exeicise a 
haimhil influence upon teaching and study, and to make 
ceil am that the purposes with which each exammation 
is devised are held m new, and are faniy realised, 
fheie should be m each university a small Board of 
Examinations, whose functions should not be executive 
"but pnmaiily those of criticism and, suggestions. 


p-ir. 
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Ticinsilional mecisines 


53 The refoims which we have pioposed aie of a fundamental 
ohaiaetei, both fiom the point of view of administration and of 
education pc> se We have made it clear that we think the educa- 
tional lefoims which we legaid as necessaqy < cannot be earned out 
without the admimstiational reforms But the question may be 
laned as to whcthei it is necessary oi possible to cany out the 
whole of the admimstiational changes simultaneously In oui 
mew, Midi simultaneous changes aie both desirable and feasible, 
pi o\ uied that the lands lequired me available and provided also 
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that there is a sufficient 'personnel available to carry out the heavy 
work of the period of transition 

54. The changes fall into three mam categories : (1) a change 
in secondary and higher secondary education, involving the setting 
up of the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education ; 
(2) the creation of the University of Dacca , (3) the reconstitution 
of the Teaching University m Calcutta and the establishment of 
a new organisation for the ;nnrfassal colleges 

55 We have said that these changes could be effected simul- 
taneously, but we do ‘not wish that tcim to be interpreted too 
strictly. We have borne m mind that m a large class of legisla- 
tive measures it is found both convenient and necessaiy to allow 
a preparatory period to elapse between the passing of an Act and 
the ‘ appointed day ’ on which it comes into force , and that m the 
case of a complex measure it may be desuable to make different 
portions of it come into foice on different days , and even to allow 
of further elasticity by remitting the fixing of such ‘ appointed 
days’ (withm limits defined by the Act) to a specified administra- 
tive authority When we say that the administrative changes 
should take place simultaneously we mean that they should be 
authorised by a single Act, or by one or moie Acts passed simul- 
taneously, and that the ‘ appointed days ’ fixed m, oi authoused 
by, those Acts should be leasonably close to one another 

56 We think it possible however that both for financial and 
for administrative leasons Government might desnethc tiansition 
to be spread over a longer penod than that which we have 
contemplated, and that we ought therefore to indicate the order 
m which the three changes proposed should be earned out 

57 We think theie can be no icason foi delay insetting up 
the Board of. Secondaiy and Intermediate Edue at ion and m making 
piovision foi the leform of secondaiy and mtei medn>to education, 
which, as we have said repeatedly, we icgaul as the very pivot of 
the whole lefoim 

58 We have also mged that theie should be no furihei delay 
m ci eating the University of Dacca It is unnecessaiv to advance 
finthei arguments on either of these points 

59 But the case of the University of Calcutta is diffcient and 
more complex Apart, from any financial and administrative 
difficulties which might be felt by Government m mtioduuim 
immediate changes, it may be urged with some reason that th 
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University should not be reconstituted until the new intermediate 
system comes into working older 

60 But if the Secondary and Intermediate Board and the Uni- 
versity of Dacca aie cieated at once, while the reconstitution of 
the University of Calcutta is postponed, that postponement may’ 
take place m thiee cliffeient ways, which would give rise to thiee 
veiy different situations 

(u) The legislation for the reconstitution of the University 
of Calcutta might be postponed purely and simply, the Govern- 
ment of India lmutmg themselves to a statement of then intentions 
m legal d to umveisity policy But such postponement could not 
leave the Universities Act and the constitution of the Umveisity 
of Calcutta entnelv untouched , for although the University of 
•Dacca might be cieated (as was the Umveisity of Patna) without 
dnect amendment of the Universities Act, we think some direct 
amendment would be necessary to provide for the transfei of the 
power of lecogmsmg high schools and intermediate couises from 
the Umveisity of Calcutta to the Board of Secondary and Inter- 
mediate Education" Such amendment would probably give use 
to immediate difficulties Foi it would not be easy to limit the 
amendment of the Act to this single point Government would 
incvitablv have piessed on it, with reason, a number of minor 
amendments, it might find itself involved m controversy on m- 
numeiable points of detail , and yet refoims of detail, desirable 
m themselves, might, beamed out, only block the way to funda- 
mental lefoim and make the eventual task of the legislature more 
oneious Even more senous, perhaps, is another objection The 
colleges would find their anangements upset by the removal of 
then ml ei mediate students without finding any authority m a 
position to give them cither definite assurances as to their future, 
or assistance in making the necessary provision for their higher 
voile Thus there would ensue a trying period of imceitnmty 
and unrest, with few compensating advantages 

"We think it clcai therefore that the amendment of the Univer- 
sities Ait should not be made piece-meal, but that Government 
‘ liould dciido forthwith on its university policy as a whole 

But sin h a decision would still leave open two plans, (b) and 
(0 below foi bunging that policy gradually into operation 

{!>) The Ait leconstitutmg the Umveisity of Calcutta might 
be p’md "unultancoush with the legislation bunging into exist- 
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ence the University of Dacca and the Board of Becondnry mid 
Intermediate Education , but the entire operation of the Act other 
than that relating to secondary and intermediate education might 
be suspended for some years. Tins procedure would obviate the 
disadvantages of piece-meal legislation, and would create a more 
eleaily defined situation. Dining the period before reconstitu- 
tion a good deal might no doubt be done by Government and by 
the Univcisdy. especially if it had a snlaiied whole-time Vice-Oban- 
cellor, to prepare for flic new older of tilings. But if may be doubted 
whether the existing organisation could he expected to carry out 
such preparations with enthusiasm ; and we fear that thin hi range- 
menfc would not lighten -the lahoms of the Executive! Oommiaciou, 
the appointment of which (though defoiml foi a time) would 
ultimately be as necessaiy as if the Univcinity were reconstituted at 


once 

(c) The thud coinse which wo regard as possible would bring 
the Executive Commission into’ existence simultaneously wit}, t|,d 
Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education and the Univei/jJty 
of Dacca ; hut the Executive Commission would liave moie limited 
powers than those wdiich w r c have proposed in Chapter XXXVII, and 
the present Syndicate and Senate would be left to cany on the 
routine business of the University during a prepaid! or v pmod. 
The -Executive Commission would negotiate with flic ,<> \U%* m 
regard to their needs under the new system , it would ud\nc Co < r ft . 
ment in regard to necessary grants for the colleges and for tl , , ^ 
tion of fresh teaching on the lines indicated in our rtWa--- » A - 
tions; it would deal with the great problems of thermi-h* - 
health of students and with the provision of site, for l, y* zed 
finally it would advise Government as. to the be-t rk‘* : ’ ' ’ g- 
mg the Act into complete operation Very -oon 
it ought to he possible lor the Com mi -ion to tr«m re: - 
completely to the new governing bodies of the Unr* r rr 
61 . Like the other schemes for po- i ponernen*'. 


would spread the financial habilitic- 
longer period, and would diminish t re 
upon the administrative officials of Go*, 
utive Commission itself. The c l : r l 
to the scheme is that there rrJrL: be :: 


of the OoreTTJ-ezr ry s 
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Chapter 
XXXI, 
paraa 
*9 30 


and of those authorities in such a way as to prevent formal clash- 
ing; and we hope that in more informal matters friction might 
be avoided by the presence of the Vice-Chancellor and of other 
members co mm on to the Executive Commission and to the Syndi- 
cate 

62. We may point out, that if, contrary to our expectations, 
the University of Calcutta is reconstituted before the creation of the 
Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education, it will be neces- 
sary to set up within the University provisional machinery to 
deal with the schools. 

63. We desire to make it^ clear that certain reforms in the 
University of Calcutta ought not to be postponed whatever scheme 
be adopted ; namely, the provision of further residential accommo- 
dation ; the provision of a teacher’s training department and a 
department of education ; the provision of additional accommoda- 
tion for teaching ; and the provision of measures for supervising 
and improving the health of the students. 


M. E. Sadler, President. 
Asutosh Mookerjee ^ 
W. W. Hornell 
Zia-ud-Din Ahmad 
P. J. Hartog 
* J. W. Gregory 
Bamsay Muir 


>Memhers. 


G. Anderson, Secretary. 
Calcutta, 

The IS th March 1919 : 


* Signed subject to the tuo appended notes 

J W. G 
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We desire to say that tlio appended notes were submitted in 
their final form on the day fixed for the final revision of the last 
two chapters and for the signature of the report. The principles 
concerned have been fully considered during our sittings, and we 
think that it will be found that every crucial point raised in the 
notes is dealt with in some part of the report. While wo do not 
propose to discuss the details of our colleagues’ documents, we 
must not be regarded as acceptmg the interpretation placed by 
them upon various passages of the report to which they refer ; nor 
can we be regarded as accepting the accuracy of the statements 
made by them. 

M. E. Sadler, President. 

Asutosh Mookerjee 
W. W. Hornell 
P. J. Hartog 
’Ramsay Muir 


>Members. 
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A — Note by Dr. Zia-ud-Pin Ahmad and Dr. J , W. Gregory. 
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I — Introduction. 

1. It is with gieat reluctance that we find ourselves unable 
to concur entwely with the proposals in the report regarding 
the administration of higher seeondaiy education m Bengal and 
with some of the recommendations concerning the reconstitution 
of Calcutta University We are glad, however, to concur with 
the report in what seem to us its essential recommendations, 
viz. *— • 

(?) The transfer of the University from the jurisdiction of 
the Government of India to that of the Government of 
Bengal. r 

00 The removal of the intermediate classes from the University 
to the proposed intermediate colleges 
(m) The institution of a Board of Secondary and Intermediate 
Education. \ 

(tv) The establishment, as soon as possible, of a teaching univer- 
sity at Dacca. \ 

0) The reconstitution of Calcutta University as a teaching 
university with a multi-collegiate organisation. 

0*0 The administration of the mufassal colleges^by a special 
board which must for a time be connected with Calcutta 

( 352 ) 
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Univcisity, but should be so oiganised as to be separable 
at a latei date as one or moie independent univei- 
sit les. 

(vu) The replacement of the constitution ol Calcutta Umveisity 
by a constitution including a rcpiescntative court, 
an executive council, an academic council and a paid 
vice-chancellor. 

(vin) The provision of much larger numbers of trained bchool 
teachers. 

(?.i) The improvement of the conditions of Btudent life. 

The variations which we recommend from the plan of the 
report would, we believe, facilitate the reconstitution of the Uni- 
versity on the lines it suggests. 

2 The improvement of Calcutta University requires in the first 
place drastic remedies for its overgrown size. Its worst failings 
arc due to its excessive size •and too vaned functions It is over- 
loaded with students and duties The leport icmarks 1 that it is 
“ in icspect of the numbei of its students the laigest university in 
the world.” Its jurisdiction extends ovci 376,402 square miles 
with a population of 64 1 millions, under the three separate 
administrations of Bengal, Assam and Burma. It conducts the 
examinations and supervises the work of 61 colleges 2 with 28,410 
students and it ‘ recognises ’ and controls the cumculum of 864 
high schools, and is thus responsible for the efficiency of 259,816 
pupils. It thus has jurisdiction over 288,000 students In 1918 
• it held 24 different examinations and examined neaily 32,000 
candidates, of whom 14,675 were candidates at matriculation. 
The University moreover itself provides extensive courses of 
post-graduate training ih # law, a?ls and science. So vast and 
varied are the duties of the University that, as the report remarks, 
“ under these conditions it is unreasonable 1 to expect .that its 
governing bodies would be able to deal with their immense and 
complex task in a satisfactory way.” The reform of the University 
requires the reduction and simplification of this task by, among 
other measures proposed in the report, the removal of the inter- 
mediate classes, the early establishment of a university at Dacca, 
and the administration of the mufassal colleges by a board which 


1 Chapter II, para. 5 

1 The tWo newly established colleges at Faridpur and Khulna are not included. 
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would prepare the way for their separation as one or more inde- 
pendent universities. 

3. The reduction of the size of the University might he achieved 
by restricting the facilities in Bengal for university education ; and 
the view is often expressed that attendance at the University is 
unduly large in comparison with the requirements oi the country 
and the openings for university men. The bulk of the evidence, 
however, indicates that the supply of university trained men has 
not outrun the demand. The problem of university education m 
Bengal is that of improving its quality and not that of reducing the 
numbers receiving it. 

II. — The Board of Secondaiy arid Intermediate Education. 

4. To secure the improvement of the high schools and to relieve 
the University from the burden of their control and examination 
we agree with our colleagues 1 as to the need for a Board- of 
Secondary and Intermediate Education, which should define the 
courses of study at the high schools and intermediate colleges^ 
and should be responsible for then examination and ‘recogni- 
tion ’, but we doubt the advisability of conferring on this Board 
such extensive additional executive and administrative powers 
as are proposed for it. 

i 5. The <pi ojwsed pomei s of the Boaid. — According to the report 2 
the Board would superintend secondary and higher secondary 
education, part of technical education, the middle and upper con- 
tinuation classes, part of preliminary professional training, the 
piofcssional tiaming of primary and of many secondary teachers, ' 
part of the work of the madrassahs and the course of education 
for guls It would organise a superannuation system for teachers 
in all lecogmsed secondary schools, and would also have to provide 3 
and manage'kostels m all parts of Bengal with accommodation for 
sonic thousands of students To enable it to discharge these various 
duties it is pioposcd that the Board should have large funds"’ at its 
disposal and have the power of allocating substantial grants to 
private unaided schools. According to Chapter XL III, the Board 
is to found and manage a series of training colleges for teachers and 
may be jointly responsible with the University for the training 


1 Chapter XXXL 

* Chapter XXXI, paras. 0 and 10. 

1 Chapter XXXIX, par*. 25. 
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college ill Calcutta winch is to train teachers for the secondary 
schools and the degree of bachelor of teaching. These duties 
represent a heavy burden of work and responsibility for a board 
of from fifteen to eighteen persons the majority of whom are to 
be non-officials 

G. The government of the high schools is alone a great task, 
for m 1916-17 they numbered 698 schools with 224,524 pupils 1 
and they are distributed throughout Bengal. Their curriculum, 
examination, and recognition may be appropriately entrusted to 
a board of educationalists But the inspection of the schools and 
of the proposed intermediate colleges, the distribution of public 
expenditure on secondary education (including intermediate colleges), 
the appointment and conti ol of the staffs of the Government high 
schools and intermediate colleges, the upkeep of the buildings and 
other administrative duties should, in our opinion, be discharged 
by the Department of Public Instruction. 

7. The functions of the Department of Public Instruction . — The 
work of this department should mclude the supervision of primary 
education and of both grades of secondary education, since these 
three grades overlap. The courses in the primary schools and 
m the primary sections of the middle and high schools are identical, 
and the upper classes of the middle schools (lower secondary) are 
in the mam the same as those in the corresponding classes of the 
high schools. There is no sharp division between either primary 
and lower secondary or between lower and upper secondary. The 
one definite educational boundary available is that, between the ' 
high schools and proposed intermediate colleges on the one side, 
and the university colleges on the other. The case for the separation 
of the intermediate classes from the University rests on their work 
being really school- work and Jbhe Government expenditure on all the 
schools (except technical schools) should, we consider, ®bn adminis- 
tered by the Department of Pubhc Instruction- — - 

8. We have not considered m detail the general administration 
of the Department of Pubhc Instruction and we make no definite 
proposals as to the enlargement or reorganisation of that depart- 
ment which might be necessary to enable it to undertake the further 
duties in connexion with higher secondary education which we 
consider should be assigned to it. The staff would have to be 

1 Fifth Quinquennial Review of the Progress of Education in Bengalj 1912-13 to 
1916-17, by W. W Hornell, Calcutta, 1918, pages 29-30. 
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increased, and the department might include three sections each 
under an assistant director, one to deal with primary education, one 
with secondary education, and a third with the Government post- 
mtermediate colleges. 1 The establishment of the Government inter- 
mediate colleges would add largely to the work of the Department 
in connexion with secondary education, while it is desirable, as 
lecommended in the leport, Chapter XXXI, paragraph 78, that the 
unaided high schools should be under moie effective supervision 
than they have been in the past. The unaided high schools m 
1916-17 included 54 1 per cent, of the high schools 2 ; they reqrnie 
supervision m the interests of efficient teaching, adequate equipment, 
sanitary accommodation, fair play to different communities, and the 
prevention of then use for political propagandism. Theie ismiuch 
evidence that among educational institutions the high schools have 
been the most fertile ‘ as mil series of sedition.’ 3 

The need for Government control of the high schools is stiongly 
urged by the Bengal District Administration Committee, 1913-14. 
In then repoit (1915, page 154) they lemaik cc we consider that the 
control of Government ovei all Anglo-vernacular schools [% e. high 
schools] should be carefully seciued.” In agreement with this 
conclusion we consider that all high schools, aided or unaided, 
which aie leeogmsed for any public examination should be penodical- 
ly inspected by the Department of Public Instruction. 

9, The problems of educational administration are at piesent 
complicated by the uncertainty occasioned by the Kefoim Scheme 

— ^ r - 3 ■ ■ ■ ■ " ' — * " 

1 lu regard (o (he control of industrial and agricultural education by the Department 
of l’ublic Instruction, though no recognise the academic advantages of that course, yet, 
under the existing conditions m Bengal, wc agree with the Indian Industnal Commission 
<I\ejx>rl, 191S, pages 118-19) that the control of industrial and technical training should 
rest with the Department of Industries* helped by Jlio aduce of the Department of Pubho 
Instruction, aurl with the general opinion of the Conference on Agricultural Education 
held at Simla m June 1917 (see c g , Chapter XXVIII, para 42) in faiour of the snmo 
j>olicy in agricultural training 

• 1 if tli Quinquennial lveweu of the Progress of Education in Bengal, 1012-13 to 
1910 17, b\ \\. W llomtll, Calcutta, 1918, page 20. 

3 L g Annual lUjurt of the Director of Public Instruction in Bengal (IV Y\ Homell), 
for 1915 lb ALo the lUjxjrt of ‘Bengal District Administration Committee, 1013-14/ 
]> igts 1 17, 151, 157, 158, 159, also pages 4, 5, 10, 20 , page 154, pnrn ISO a, pago 157 
lu tln^i pa— >-ij the rc-iHmsibiht,! is nmuih attached to the Anglo-% cmacular schools. 
Hu ecmclu-um n, reaffirmed the recent report of the ‘ Sedition Committee, 1918’ 
1' ~' i < abundant cwdcncc has compelled us to the conclusion that secondary Enghsh 

and in a Ic-^s degree the colleges of Bengal lia\c been regarded by tho rovolu-^ 
lionarito aa thur inojt fruitful recruiting centres.” 
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as to tlie future nature of the Government ; but it seems essential 
that, whatever the type of Government may be, a strong efficient 
Department of Public Instruction with an expert staff on whose 
advice the Member or Minister responsible for education could 
lely, is indispensable. We agiee with the report 1 that the Director 
of Public Instruction should act as Secretary for Education to the 
Government. If higher secondary education be removed from 
that Department its authority and influence would be seriously 
weakened ; and its power to help the co-ordination of education 
would be further leduced by the proposed transfer to special 
governing bodies of the Government colleges, through which the 
Department influences post-secondary education. 

10. The relations of the department and hoard — The correlation 
of the educational system of Bengal is at present inadequate The 
coordinating authority is the Department of Public Instruction 
which has insufficient powers ; and the proposed transfer of much 
of its authonty to the new Board would appear conducive neither to 
efficiency nor economy The change might seriously delay that 
moie effective coordination of all giades of education which is one 
of the urgent educational requnements of Bengal Whether the 
Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education be endowed with 
the full poweis proposed m the report or with the restricted powers 
recommended m this note some measure of dual control over higher 
secondary education will peisist , it may have to be tolerated for the 
present but should be restricted as far as practicable. The division 
of the functions of the Board into executive as regards curricula, 
recognition and examination, and into advisory as regaids adminis- 
tration would be a natural division which would assign academic 
questions to the Board and administration to the Department The 
lisk of the continuance of the existing friction over the recognition of 
schools between the Department and the Board waul'd be reduced 
if, as we recommend, the Director of Public Instruction were 
the Chairman of the Board, and the Vice-Chairman were also a 
member of the staff of that Department. 

11. The assignment to the Boaid of the executive powers pro- 
posed in the lepoit would not get nd of dual control over secondary 
education. The Board would expend the Government contributions 
to higher secondary education ; it would manage State-established 
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hostels, schools and intermediate colleges, and it would have on its , 
staff many Government servants who would he lent to it. 1 Gov- 
ernment would inevitably feel responsible for its work and 
administration The views of Government would be explained to 
it by the Director of Public Instruction who could emphasise 
them by the warning that Government might stop supplies. This 
drastic course would close schools and colleges and cause educa- 
tional disorder , so the Member or Minister might hesitate to use 
his ultimate powers, but he might exercise sufficient pressure on 
the Board to secure a share of its control. Some branches of 
higher secondary education would be left with the department, 
so that responsibility for secondary education would be divided 
between the Department and the Board Thus the report recom- 
mends that the European secondary schools should contmue upon 
the piesent lines of organisation. 2 Hence the Department of 
Public Instruction would continue to deal with them, and probably 
also ivith the Calcutta Madrassah, and the tdls, part of the work 
of which is secondary in grade. 

12 Over some branches of primary and secondary educationdual 
control would be extended by the new Board At present adminis- 
^ trative control over the primary and middle schools is exercised 
by the Department , but after the institution of the Board the 
control over these classes in the primary and middle schools would 
still be exercised by the Department ; but the classes teac hing the 
same courses m the high schools would be under the control of the 
Board. 3 The determination of primary and lower secondary courses , 
would be paitly by the Department and partly by the Board ; and 
if they arranged these courses differently the unity of primary and 
lower secondary education m the Bengal gchools would be impaired. 
Under the scheme of the report the Department would inspect 
the middle schbols and would manage and appoint the staffs of those 
owned by Government , but whenever a middle school, by addition 
of the higher classes, becomes a high school, the whole school 
would pass to the sphere of the Board , and if a Gover nm ent middle 


1 Chapter XXXI, paras. 28 and 33 

s Cliaptor XI, para 1C ' 

* In 101 G 17 of the 224,524 pupils m tho Bengal lugh schools, 123,819 were in fho 
middle and primarj classes (Statistics of British India, Volumo V, Education, 1910-17 
Calcutta, 191S, pages 35-113) and doing identical or almost identical work with that of 
the primary and middle schools ^ 
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school becomes a high school its staff, according to the plan proposed 
m Chapter XXXI, Section VIII, would be transferred from Govern- 
ment service to that of the Board. 

13 Moreover, owing to the divided control over the middle 
classes of the schools a double staff of inspectors would be required, 
one under the Board and one under the Department. And if the 
senior inspectors weie transferred to the Board the inspection of 
the prnnar 3 r schools would be weakened These schools aie now 
inspected by a subordinate staff under the supervision of highly 
trained divisional inspectors, who are required for the inspection of , 
the high schools and would have personally to do most of that at 
the intermediate colleges If the divisional inspectors were trans- 
ferred to the Board, either a duplicate staff would have to be engaged 
by the Department or the primary schools would lose the benefit 
of the supervision of the woik of the subordinate inspectors by the 
divisional inspectors 

14. If the service system of Staffing the Government high schools 
be abandoned and appointments are entrusted to the Board, the 
work thus thrown on it may be heavy and harassing. According 
to the recommendation in Chapter XXXI, paragraphs 88 and 91, 
all the teachers m the recognised schools would be eligible for . 
appointment to any vacancy m a Government high school or inter- 
mediate college , any such vacancy might lead to a large number 
of applications from teachers m non-Governmental schools and to 
personal efforts to influence the members of the Board. 

15. In dealing with matters of administration one adminis- 
trator, aided by a staff of paid officials, is m a better position than 
a board of fifteen to eighteen with a non-official majority. A board 
of from fifteen to eighteen persons, who ate not paid for their 
service on it, is not an effective body for the administration of 
many institutions scattered over a wide area. It may be satis- 
factory for an institution or corporation the operations of which are 
confined to a single city or small district , but such a board, if 
administering institutions distributed over an area as large as 
Bengal, is apt to be slow and ineffective. 

16. The mews of the Muslim community . — The transfer of the 
recognition of schools to the Department of Public Instruction is 
regarded as impracticable on the ground 1 that ?he authority \ in 
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charge of this duty must “ command the confidence of the different 
sections of the co mm unity whose co-operation is indispensable to . 
the success of any adequate plan of educational reform.” We do 
not share the expectation that the proposed Board will secure the 
confidence of the Musalmans of Bengal smce\the Muslim repre- 
sentation will be only from j to ^ of the Boarcfi^and smce the 
opposition of the Musalmans m 1917 led to the lejdbtion of the 
scheme for a Board of Education although its functions were 
to be only advisory. In reference to the attitude of the Musal- 
mans the following note 1 which the Commission has received from 
Nawab Syed Nawabaly Chaudhury should be considered — 

" The appointment of a board for secondary education in order to advise 
Government about the distribution of grants and other matters of pohcy was 
first proposed m 1914 during the lifetime of the late Nawab of Dacca He 
considered the scheme detrimental to the interests of Muhammadans and, 
on account of his opposition, the proposal was dropped Last year agam a 
resolution for creating an advisory board for secondary education was moved m 
the Bengal Legislative Council and all Muhammadan members and the member 
in charge of the Education portfoho opposed it and, consequently, the resolution ^ 
fell tlirougli The Muhammadans of Bengal consider it a question of vital 
importance in their own mterest that the distribution of grants and the control 
of educational policy should rest with Government The creation of a large 
secondary education board, with powers to distribute grants and to advise 
Government on questions of pohcy, will be detrimental to the interests of 
Muhammadans Muhammadans will never be able to derive their full share 
from the institutions maintained or started by public funds until a special 
treatment, similar to that accorded by Lord Hardmge and Lord Carmichael, 
be reserved to them Muhammadans are afraid that the special facilities which 
now exist m secondary education will no longer exist if secondary education 
be entrusted to a board . . From the experience of the University of 

Calcutta Muhammadans will be afraid that the advantages and special facilities 
■which they now enjoy, and which they expect to get m future, will all be set 
aside by the Board should it unfortunately be created ” 

In view of tins emphatic valuing and evidence that many of the 
Musalmaiis r of Bengal share these apprehensions as to the future of 
Muslim education if it be placed under an education board, we 
do not anticipate that the Board, if given the full administrative 
powers proposed for it m the lepoit, would command the con- 
fidence of both the chief communities m Bengal 

17. The constitution of (he Board — It is proposed m the report 
that the Board should consist of from fifteen to eighteen members 
including a paid president, the Director of Public Instruction, a 


1 Qucation 4 { eoc oIeo Chapter VI, para 17. 
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member uf the Legislative fomiril, ; even university represent a- 

ami from five to eight mombei.s njipointed by the Government 
uf Bengal to *-ecnre the iepie*entati<»n of medicine, agriculture 
eommeire and industry, uppei «-crond.n\ teaching, and the educa- 
tional interest*' of girls end of the dummied community. Tlic Board 
i- to include at. least three Hindus and tlnro Musnlmnns. The 
majority of the Board !*> to bo non-official. 

Tlio universities representation. though nominally seven, would 
lie actually larger, unco doubtless some of the other members would 
heuni\ersity men The intlnenee of the jepresent at ives of Calcutta 
ITmorritA would probably be furthei indented ns they could be 
umre regular in attendance at the Board and on committees than 
might, be possjbWor some of the most suitable representatives 
of agriculture, commerce, and industry The power of the univer- 
sity representation would no doubt be greater than its propoitional 
share since it would probably be a compact group of educational 
experts; and their opinions would carry more weight on general 
educational matters than those of the single representatives of 
variom- interests which June lc^s educationally in common. 

These interests should he represented on the Boaid ; but if 
they arc all to be included among ihc live to eight nominees of 
Government, its repiesentation would be heterogeneous and might 
not secure for the non-university interests adequate influence on 
the general educational policy of ihe Board. Wc theiefore suggest 
that two of the representatives of special interests should be 
iircluded among the university membcis (one of the tw r o might 
appropriately be a member of the Faculty of Medicine) As the 
election would require some adjustment to seem e the prescribed 
categories of experience, the? university representatives should, we 
think, be selected by ihc Executive Councils of the two Univer- 
sities and not by the Courts. 

18. We suggest the following constitution for the Board : — 

1 Director of Public Instruction, Chairman. 

2 Vice-Chairman, a member of the staff of the Department 

of Public Instruction especially concerned with secondary 
education. (He might be Assistant Director for Second- 
ary Education.) 

3. A member of the Bengal Legislative Council, elected by its 
unofficial members. 
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4-7. Four members appointed by tbe Executive Council of 
Calcutta University. 1 

8-9. Two members appointed by tbe Executive Council of 
Dacca University. 2 < 

10-13. Four members appointed by tbe Government of Bengal. 3 

14. A bead master of an intermediate college appomted by tbe 
Government of Bengal. 

16. A bead master of a bigh school appointed by tbe Govern- 
ment of Bengal. 

Tbe Board should have a whole-time paid secretary, who should 
also act as registrar of tbe high school and intermediate college 
examinations. 

As it is desirable that tbe Board should include representatives 
of both Muslim and Hindu opinion, at least one representative of 
Calcutta University, one representative of Dacca University, and 
at least one of tbe members appomted by Government should be 
a Musalman , and unless three Hindus are otherwise nominated* 
one representative of Calcutta Umversity and two of those appointed 
by Government should be Hindus. In the appointment of the 
Board it would be necessary that the Government and the univer- 
sities should submit a provisional list of nominations for adjustment 
so as to secure representatives of the different communities and 
requisite categories of experience. 

19. Summary of conclusions , — As the supervision of secondary 
education is- one of the primary duties of the State we do not con- 
sider that its financial and general administration Bhould be dele- ■■ 
gated to a board of the type proposed. The Board could give 
most valuable assistance to the Department of Public Instruction 
m an advisory capacity ; and if the Board be given executive 
powers in regard to curricula, examinations and recognition, it 
would have very extensive and important responsibilities. There 


1 Tho bit university members to include tv, o representatives from among tlio follomng 
categories of experience mcdicmo including publio health, commerco and industry, 
agriculture, and tho educational interests of tho domiciled community 

1 Thc«o members to includo tiro representatives from among tho abovo four 
categories 

3 If it be decided that the Hoard ‘•liould be an nelmirustrativo organisation for secondary, 
hblier Kxonelarj and part of pnmarj education and its duties bo not confined to ncadcmio 
a flair:, the proportion of the Jlmalmnns should not bo less than tho proportion proposed 
for the rt constituted Legiilatic c Council of Bengal — Dia-ud-Din Ahmad 
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seems no precedent for tlie administrative adventure of delegating 
tho conduct of secondary education in a great country to a small 
board of the kind proposed ; and the conditions in Bengal appear 
particularly ill-suited for such a method of educational adminis- 
tration. 

HI — The proposed transfer of the Government colleges. 

20. In the previous section we have considered a proposal which 
would remove from the Department of Public Instruction such 
financial control and share in the administration of the high schools 
as it has hitherto exercised. The powers of the department would 
be further reduced by the proposal in the report that the control 
of the Government colleges should be transferred from that depart- 
ment to non-official governing bodies — a proposal which we regard 
as undesirable. Under the new constitution proposed the Govern- 
ment would no longer appoint 80 per cent, of the Senate ; and in 
.view of this reduction in its’powers of control over the University, 
we consider it the more important that the Government should 
retain its direct supervision of the Government colleges, at least 
until the question can be considered after some years’ experience 
with the reconstituted university. 

21. The advantages claimed for the establishment of Presidency 
College as a ‘ distinct corporation ’ and the changes suggested in 
its management are stated m Chapter XXXIY, paragraphs 168-169. 
It is proposed that : — 

(i) Government should cease to exercise its special and detailed 

control. 

(ii) The property should be vested in trustees. 

(lii) The college should be allotted a stated annual block grant. 

( iv ) The governing body should’ be appointed mainly by Govern- 
ment, should include one or more university represent- 
atives, and at least two elected teachers, and this body 
should have power to administer the revenue and receive 
gifts and direct the general policy of the college. 

22. These changes are not in themselves very substantial. The 
existing governing body, though appointed by Government, includes 
members, e.g., Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, who may be regarded as 
representing the University, and more than half (6 out of 9 in 1918-19) 
are members of the teaching staff. This body has considerable 
latitude m expending such part of the annual grant allotted to the 
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college, as is not required for salaries -and fixed charges The 
governing body is still to be mainly appointed by Government, 
which could therefore continue to exercise special control The 
two new items m the proposals are that the property should be 
vested m the trustees — the advantages of which are not obvious — 
and that the annual grant should be stated. The stated grant is 
prescribed for the sake of the first of the two advantages which the 
new arrangements is expected to secure : (a) that the Government 
would know its precise liabilities, and (&) that the available revenues 
could be freely used without the difficulties inherent m approved 
budgets. But if the grant is to be fixed, for a term of years, 
the necessary expansion of the college would be far more difficult , 
and the freedom to handle the revenues amounts to little, as the 
bulk of the expenditure is m fixed recurrent charges , salaries m 
1915-16 amounted to 85 per cent., scholarships to 10 per cent, and 
laboratory expenses to about 5 per cent. 

4. — 

23. The advantages to the college of the proposed new arrange- 
ment do not seem commensurate with the drawbacks and could be 
secured by some growth of the powers of the existing ^governing 
body, by allowing the college to carry forward balances so as to 
avoid the temptation to hasty expenditure towards the end of the 
financial year, and by encouragement of private' endowments (which 
we understand there is no difficulty m the college accepting) by 
the Government undertaking not to reduce its grants to the college 
or to one of its departments m consequence of private benefactions. 

24 We consider that the Government should maintain its direct 
responsibility for Presidency College and continue its administration 
by the Department of Public Instruction for the following reasons : — 

(?) The proposed withdrawal of Government from much of 
its direct control over teaching universities m Bengal 
renders it the more necessary that Government should 
continue the duect administration of its colleges, so 
as to maintain them at a high level of efficiency. Presi- 
dency College w r ould thus continue to raise the general 
standard among the other colleges, which it would help 
by providing well trained teachers for their staffs 
(u) So long as Government provides the funds for Presidency 
College it is responsible for its efficiency, winch it can 
maintain by the appointment of a due propoition of 
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Butisli teacliers on the staff, the limitation of the size 
of the classes, and the provision of funds for the 
necessary extension of the college woik 
(in) Presidency College requires expansion including the provi- 
sion of a department of zoology, the enlargement of 
the departments of botany and chemistry, and the 
pi o vision of moie seminar rooms m aits If the college 
leceives a ‘ stated annual block grant !1 from Govern- 
ment and is dependent for extra funds on public sub- 
scuptions, the expansion of the college would probably 
be lefarded and might lie completely blocked The 
furthei grants necessaiy could probably be obtained 
more readily under the piesent system than if the 
college were tiansfeired to a self-goveinmg body 

(iv) Geneial experience m Bengal does not encourage the 
expectation that the transfei of the college to a private 
governing body wbuld secuie it material financial aid 
from pnvate donations Such a body might meet 
the popular demand for increased admissions to the 
college by raising the size of the classes , it might also 
reduce salanes, and by both changes lower the standard 
of -the college work 

( v ) The mamtenance of a due number of European teachers 

on the staff of the college is more likely to be secured 
if the college remains a Government institution. The 
colleges of Bengal, exclusive of the Government and 
mission colleges, have between them all only one Euro- 
pean on their staffs 

(vi) To secure a satisfactory governing body might prove 

difficult m view’of the variety of inteiest*s,, communal 
and educational, which have to be considered , while 
the appointment of the teachers to it by election by 
the staff might introduce dissensions between the 
teachers of various grades and subjects The junior 
teachers might decide the election if they have votes , 
and, if not, their exclusion would be a natural source 
of discontent. 


VOL. v 
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(vn) Tlie college might suffer under a non-official governing 
body which might be less united m pohcy than a body 
constituted as at present If the Government repre- 
sentatives were in a small majority there would be a 
risk of a divergence of views which would lead to con- 
stant friction with the minority , whereas if the Govern- 
ment representatives were in so large a majority as to 
virtually maintain Government control there would be 
no advantage m the new system If the. governors be 
appointed for a term of years, the busier members of 
the body might gradually lose interest and the manage- 
ment of the college might fall mto the hands of the 
minority, and they could not be controlled without 
intervention by Government, which it might be reluctant 
to undertake 

(vni) The college enjoys to an unusual extent the trust of the 
Muslim community, which enjoys special pnvileges at 
the college, and that tiust would not be as fully felt 
if the Government withdrew from its dnect conti ol 
{ix) The change would lessen the pubhc prestige of the college 
which is a valuable educational asset The college is 
the most important educational institution m Bengal 
and it is all important that its efficiency should not be 
jeopardised unless for changes which promise very 
substantial advantages 

25 Among the admimstiative difficulties m Bengal which render 
advisable the continuance for the present of the Government 
management of its colleges is the fewness of the men available for 
college governing bodies It is not easy to secure much help from 
non-official Ijjluiopeans as they are pie-occupied m their commercial 
and professional work, and when letnement gives them leisuie 
they generally return to Europe 

2G For leasons smnlai to those above stated in reference to 
PieMdeiK y College we consider it desirable that the Government 
should continue the administration of the Government mufassal 
colleges 

*- 7 JiVc<(j\ 7 errinil r /nmenl Educational Services. 

2 1 Anotlh^d is responsible foducational efficiency of Bengal 
vdiuh vre coimthby the appomtnpcompamnient to the proposed 
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gicat extension of self-government m the Teachmg Umversity of 
Calcutta is the maintenance of the Government Educational 
Services They seem to us advisable in the mteiests both of 
economy and efficiency, and w ould be indispensable if, as recom- 
mended in the pieceding sections, the Government continues the 
administration of its colleges and high schools. 

28. The staffing of the Government colleges and high schools 
bv teach eis m a Government educational service has many strong 
recommendations Government service m India has such material 
advantages as secunty of tenure, higher salaries than are paid 
by othei educational employeis, safe pensions, chances of promo- 
tion to the highly paid appointments necessary m a large service, 
piomotion to other Government services, long furlough, easy con- 
ditions of sick leave and medical attention, etc The social piestige 
of Government seivice is especially high m India, and it helps to 
maintain an espilde coi^s whic*h eases discipline Within reason- 
able limits fieedom of opinion and speech are allowed m the Gov- 
ernment educational services. Government seivice has also secured 
the appointment of Bntish teachers 1 and ow ug to the chances of 
piomotion to high appointments, enlists them on more economical 
teims than would be possible to a self-contained umversity or college 

29 Among the indirect advantages of the participation by 
Government m education through its own services are that its 
feeling of responsibility for education is strengthened, its acquaint- 
ance with educational work is more intimate, and its ‘appreciation 
of the national importance of education is practically and publicly 
recogmsed The need for a Government service is strengthened 
by the immaturity of service traditions among secondary and 
primary teachers A strong* educational profession ljag not yet 
developed and its giowth would probably be encouraged by the 
maintenance of a nucleus of teachers in Government service 

~]30 The chief objections urged to the manning of colleges by 
a Government service seem to us to be that the official routine and 
mechanical rules of a large service are prejudicial to the originality 
and independence which are essential to the success of a university 


1 Excluding the mission colleges, thoro is only ono British teacher, the principal of tho 
now college at Rangpur, in all the non-Governmcnt colleges of Bengal Non-Indians are 
excluded By tho terms of tho endowments from the recently established Ghose and Palit 
professorships at tho Umversity 
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teacliei , and that a teacher who is a Government official cannot 
influence or inspire his students as effectively as he could m private 
seivice The view sometimes expressed that teacheis m a Govern- 
ment seivice aie handicapped by then official status is however 
inconsistent with much local as well as non-Indian evidence 
Nearly all the university piofessois of Fiance and Germany aie 
State seivants, and they do not appear to be mfeiior m originality 
or influence to the staffs of autonomous univeisities Government 
sei\ ice was not fatal to the ongmahty or influence of the piofessors 
of the Royal College of Science and Royal School of Mines m London, 
v hen its staff w eie Government servants and included Huxley, Judd. 
T) ndall, Lockyer, Rucker, Thorpe, Wairington Smyth, and Peicy 
In Bengal the piofessors of the Government colleges aie not mfeiior 
m ongmahty, intellectual independence and teaching power to the 
staffs of the pnvate colleges As fai as we could judge Rom our 
inspection of the colleges the influence of the staffs m Government 
sen ice aie m no way mfenoi to those in the private colleges 

(i) The objection that teacheis m Government seivice are not 
intellectually fiee appeals to lest on slender foundations 
The staffs of the Government colleges m India seem 
to enjoy no less intellectual fieedom than those m 
pnvate colleges, and have the advantage that difficul- 
ties which might lead to resignation 01 dismissal from 
a pnvate college can be surmounted m Government 
seivice by tiansfeience 

c v 

(n) It is uiged that under Government seivice all appointments 
haAe to be made by the Secietaiy of State in London, 
and that bettei men could be obtamed and more quickly 
if the Umveisity^ and colleges selected then own staffs. 
iCompai isons aie odious, but they need not be feared 
b} those responsible for the Government educational 
appointments 

An appointment through the India Office may sometimes 
be liecessaiilv slowei, since a university can make 
tentatn e enquiries m anticipation of a vacancy more 
leadih than could be expected of the Secietaiy of 
State In most cases, however, an official appointments 
bond with representatives m Delhi and London should 
bare m much mfoimation as to the best fields of le- 
euutment that it should be able to appoint fiom a 
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men then would be reedy to accept sex vice in it for 
life : and the long continued intellectual isolation ot' a 
single European in some mu fossa l loealitv would in 
most cases seriously impau his efficiency us a teacher. 
Transference is often beneficial and is necessary to till 
vacancies caused bv illness, fuilougli and special duties, 
and has been specially distiubing during the wav. 
Tiansfeience should, however, be lestrieted within 


special branches of woik and subjects. As lccom- 
mended bvthe Public Sei vices Commission 1 2 transference 

‘ 4 * 

from the collegiate to the ndministiative and inspecting 
blanches of the educational service should occur * only 
m exceptional cases J ; transference should be only 
between cognate subjects and with the full consent, ot 
the teacher concerned 


The objections to Government educational soi'vico seem to us 
vague and unsubstantial compared with its practical advantages, 


1 The motility of the teachers m privato colleges seems fai gvoakn . 

3 P.oyal Commission on Pubho Services in India, Roport, Yolumo I, 1910, pngo 911. 
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to discard which, would waste an important educational asset. 
The system, as hitherto worked, has however been attended by 
some defects which would seem remediable ; the control from 
London appears to have been too detailed, and passage from the 
Provincial to the Indian Educational Service has been too infre- 
quent These defects could be removed if a certain proportion 
(say, 20 per cent ) of the appointments m the Indian Educational 
Service were made on the nominations of the Government of Bengal 
from the Provincial Educational Service or from other qualified 
residents in India 

31 The frequent interchange between the collegiate and adminis- 
trative branches of the service has been inevitable m Bengal owing 
to the smallness of the staff Not one head master of a Bengal 
high school is in the Indian Educational Service , if substantive 
members 1 of that service were engaged m the high schools and 
pi oposed intermediate colleges they would form a reserve of men 
suitable for transfer to the inspecting staff and the' degree colleges 
need not be drawn on for this work We consider therefore that 
the number of the Indian Educational Service in Bengal (or of 
the corresponding service that may be mstituted to replace it) 
should be mci eased This reform would be still more necessary, 
if (as is desnable m some cases and is quite compatible with 
Government service) some of the chans m the Government 
colleges aie filled by special appointments Their occupants 
would not then be available as temporary principals or mspectois 

32 One drawback in special appointments to particular chairs 
is the lack of promotion This disadvantage would be reduced 
by giantmg especially deserving men extra l enumeration without 
leaving the scholastic service, or by special allowances to the heads 
of depaitments in the larger colleges* or by promotion of men 
of administrative capacity to the posts of principal' or vice- 
chancellor 

33 The appointment of a body of Europeans and western trained 
teaclicis foi the high schools and intermediate colleges apjieais 

°iy desirable , but the auxiliary corps pi oposed in Chapter XXNI, 
paiagiaplis 104-107, does not seem to us a suitable method of 
recruitment In the engagement of teachers for these mstitu- 


1 1 hr report (Chapter LI, para 
fr ule 


18) recommends from sixty to seventy teachers of th if 
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tions it seems to us essential that the salaries of European teachers 
enlisted in Europe should not he less than those that are now 
given to the Indian Educational Service, and that the conditions 
of appointment of Europeans should not risk lowering European 
educational prestige 

The position of a European employed in a subordinate 1 or 
supplementary position m a mufassal school or intermediate college 
would probably be difficult and uncomfortable, while the adminis- 
tration of a corps of teachers, if enlisted under many different 
conditions of pay, tenure and work, would present considerable 
difficulties Nor will this corps remove the kind of distinction 
that now exists between the members of the Indian Educational 
Service and of the Provincial Educational Service In any form 
of lecruitment some distinction between the Indian and European 
trained teachers must persist, but the rigidity of the barrier and 
such grievances as may exist should be reduced as far as practicable 
If more Europeans can be secured for higher secondary teaching 
m Bengal, the enlargement of the existing educational services 
would appear more convement and useful than the estabhshment 
o* a new kind of service. 

34 Summary of recommendations — In accordance with the 
foregoing considerations it seems desirable that the Government 
educational services be retained m Bengal for the staffs of all 
Government colleges, of Government intermediate colleges, and of 
Government high schools, and the inspectors and staff of the 
Department of Pubhc Instruction 

» Appointments to the chairs m the Government colleges which 
like the Presidency chairs have special relations to the University 
should be outside the cadre of the Indian Educational Service, 
but members of that service should be eligible for appomtment 
to them 3 , 

' Appointments to the Indian Educational Service and appoint- 
ments to the chairs of the Government colleges should be made 
by the Secretary of State Junior appointments at the colleges 
should be made, as at present, by the Government of Bengal. 
There should be a distinct branch of the service for the univer- 

1 It might be found desirable to engage Europeans resident in India for snecial subieets 
such as spoken European languages, and as they would know the local conditions and cost 
of bvmg lower rates might fauly be offered them 
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sity colleges, and a second for tlie intermediate colleges, Ingli schools, 
and inspectorate and administrative staffs of the Department of 
Public Instruction The majority of the appointments at the uni- 
veisity colleges should be posts in definite subjects, and a teacher 
should not be transferred without Ins consent from one subject to 
anothei, or from the collegiate to the administrative branches 
In order to reduce the ligidity of the barrier between the Indian 
Educational Service and the Provincial Educational Service (or the 
corresponding services that may be established) a certain propor- 
tion (say, 20 per cent ) of the posts m the Indian Educational 
Service should be filled by the local Government either by appoint- 
ment of persons aheady m India or by promotion fiom the 
Piovmcial Educational Seivice 

In regard to Chapter LII, paragraphs 21-28, on ff the compara- 
tive advantages of a Government service of teachers and of an orga- 
nised teaching profession,” de'aling with some pomts raised m this 
section we lemaik that we fully recegnise the many advantages ot 
an educational professional service m countries with a well devel- 
oped educational system and with a high average level of training 
and efficiency among its teachers The natural development of 
emollmg all the school teacheis m one seivice is a State educational 
seivice, as m Australia As the Australian States regard- it to be 
one of their primary duties to ensure that every child shall receive 
a sound education, they establish fiee schools 1 throughout the 
countiy even m spaisety peopled districts, and to secure the most 
efficient teachers available, engage them all m the civil service. 
Until the Government of Bengal is prepared to undertake similar 
liabilities foi the management and provision of the schools it seems 
to us that the most practicable arrangement will be a Government 
sen ice for the Government schools ancf other forms of service for 
the pnvate schools 


V — The Mvfassal Bocnd 

33. So long as it is necessary to maintain the colleges m 
the Bengal nmiascal m affiliation with the University of Calcutta 
v-e agiee vitli the report that these colleges should be administered 
bj a ‘'pecial boaid, as to the constitution of which we are not m 


li M 'inc tin State '•uppliC' free university education, and even iree examina 

ttO'l 
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full agreement until our colleagues Instead of the constitution 
proposed m Chapter XXXVII, paragraph 80, we suggest a smaller 
board with laiger Government representation, constituted on the 
following Imes — 

The Vice-Chancellor of the Umveisity of Calcutta. 

The Vice-Chancellor \of the University of Dacca. 

The Director of Public Instruction or his representative. 

The Chairman of the Examination Board 
Six members appointed by the Academic Council of Calcutta 
University of whom at least two should be Musalmans, 
and none of whom should be members of the staff of the 
governing body of any affiliated college. 

Six membeis elected by the principals of the affiliated mufassal 
colleges each to serve for three years, two to retire annually 1 
Fifteen members appointed by the Government of Bengal, of 
whom five at least should be Musalmans. 

The Board should have an*Executive Committee of ten members 
of which the Vice-Chancellor should be Chairman and the Dnector 
of Public Instruction or his representative and the Chairman of 
"the Examination Board should both be members, and there should 
be on it not less than three Musalmans 

36 The mam difference between this Board and that suggested 
m the report 2 is m the amount of Government representation, which 
on the mufassal board should, we consider, be not less than half 
the total The Board as here proposed would be smaller and 
.would not necessarily include representatives of all’ the mufassal 
colleges. This Board is to be an administrative organisation which 
would control colleges distributed throughout Bengal, and for the 
present also in the independent political piovmces — Assam and 
Burma The Board would «deal with the distribution of highei 
education m Bengal, with the standards to be exacted from the 
varied provincial colleges, and with educational problems winch 
cannot always be decided solely on academic grounds 

37. The amount of self-government appropriate to a umveisity 
boaid with these national administrative functions is more re- 
stricted than that which can be entrusted to a teaching university- 

" 1 The principals of ‘ university ’ colleges should be cx offc o members of the Board 

— Zia ud-dm Ahmnd ' r 

* Chapter XXXVII, para 80 
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'which, is concerned 'with training students in a single city. The 
autonomy of a university which is a corporation of learning engaged 
in teaching and research in one locality may be much more exten- 
sive than that suitable to an administrative organisation with 
duties extending throughout a great provmce or state We accord- 
mgly consider that the Government representation on the Mufassal 
Board should amount to at least 50 pel cent We concur with the 
suggested powers of the Board as defined m Chapter XXXVII, 
paragraph 81, sub-sections (l) to (v) and (vn) to (ix) The special 
panel proposed in sub-section (vi) seems to us piemature The 
mam purpose of this panel, the encomagement 1 II of special courses 
in the colleges, would w r e consider be adequately met by the provi- 
sion m Chapter XXXVII, paragraph 81, sub-section (vi), whereby 
a college could submit to the Mufassal Board for approval by 
the Academic Council some variation from the normal cuinculum ; 
and if the proposal be accepted this college would be given a 
separate examination for that part of the couise 

In addition to the powers enumerated m Chapter XXXVII, - 
paragraph 81, we recommend that all questions lelating to mufas- 
sal colleges and all applications to Government for grants for 
mufassal colleges should be referred for report to tire Executive 
Committee of the Mufassal Board. 

VI — The distribution of teaching between the Umveisity and the 

colleges 

38 The Commission recommends that at Dacca 1 the -University 
should conduct the teachmg, whereas m Calcutta the teaching 
should be conducted by vanous colleges and institutions, some* 
of which will belong to the University (the incoipoiated colleges 
according to the nomenclature of the report), and other colleges 

v ill not • * 

• • 

39 The • difficulties m the co-operation of colleges which are 
incorporated with those which are not incorporated are due to the 
foi mer being the property of the University Many answers to the 
Commission’s questions deplore themvalry between the University 
and the non-mcorporated colleges These difficulties might be 
avoided and piovision made foi subjects now neglected if the 

I niversity and the independent colleges agieed to undeifake 

1 consider the proposal undesirable unless the number of mufassal degree colleges 

I I at lc-v=t a dozen — J W Oregon, 
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separate branches of teaching This policy is foreshadowed m 
the proposal by the Indian Universities Commission of 1902 1 that 
the Umvei sity should provide law teaching in a central law college, 
while medical education for degrees and engineering should be left 
to the colleges 

40 The University has shown by its recent proposals to establish 
faculties of technology, comma ce and agncultuie that it is anxious 
"to provide teaching in those subjects, which it could do without 
rivalry with the colleges. The inter-collegiate sub-division of 
v ork has been successfully adopted by Duiham University. Of 
its four Faculties, medicine is confined to Newcastle, science and 
commerce to the Armstrong College, Newcastle , theology to 
Durham ; audit is only m arts that courses are undertaken m both 
cities Owing to this division of work the colleges work harmoni- 
ously and can be entrusted with great freedom The recent Royal 
Commission on Univeisity Education m Wales 2 remark m reference 
to Durham University and its concentration of the work of different 
faculties at separate institutions that “ this fact, and the large 
degree of freedom allowed m practice to each * college to manage 
its own affairs, seem to have eased the working of a comphcated 
system of Government.” 

The sub-division of work that would appear most practicable 
in Calcutta, as it would make the least change m the existing distri- 
bution of work and would encourage the provision of teaching m 
departments now most neglected, would be as follows • — 

(t) The University to maintain its law colleges, and, except 
» for the Ripon Law College, which should be allowed 

to continue so Jong as it maintains an adequate standard, 
no law teachmg for degrees to be undertaken by the 
colleges * , 

(n) The University to* develope its College of ^Science as a 
‘ College of Applied Science teaching technology 
(except engineering) and applied science 
|m) The University to provide institutions or colleges, if re- 
quired, m agriculture and commerce 
(w) The non-mcorporated colleges to teach pure science, 
medicine and 7 engineering 


1 Report, page 35 

J Report, page 58 
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(v) The non-incorporated colleges to provide teaching m 
arts, such arts' classes as the existing colleges cannot 
supply to be provided in a new constituent college 
to be founded bv Government to be described later 1 

° i 

( m ) Special Islamic and Sanskritic studies to be undertaken 
respectively at the Islamia and Sanskrit Colleges which 
should be non-incorporated colleges 

41. In the above suggestions it will be convenient firstly to con- 
sider a practicable division between pure and apphed science 2 * * 
which is of course not absolute, for the teaching of apphed science 
must accompany the principles which govern the processes and the 
teaching of puie science must be illustrated by refer ence v to its 
applications If the teaching be distributed between the incorporated 
colleges and those which are not incorporated on the principles 
above suggested the University would requme from two to four 
incorporated colleges ivhich might be piovided as follows 

42 Umve ) sity 'Law College — This college is already in exist- 
ence Its history is summansed in a minute by Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee, m the Umveisity Calendar for 1916, Part I, pages 115- 
120 Its organisation and woik are described m Chapter XXII, 
paragraphs 12-17 of the report Its teaching is post-graduate for 
the degree of B L 

43 Umveisity College of Ajjplied Science — The recently founded 
c University College of Science 5 might be appropriately developed 
as a college of apphed science smce the two munificent endow- 
ments which led to its establishment were both intended especially 
to piomote work m applied science 


1 Parr oD nnd GO below *■ e 

- The term ‘ applied science ’ is variously used , according to one widely adopted use it is 
restricted lo the study of various sciences in reference to their industries and applications 
Inis comotation of the term can be explained by a few illustrations Physiology, for 
example might be called an apphed science as the application of physics and chemistry 
to the phenomena of life, but it is com eruentl\ regarded as a pure science smce its methods 
mo predominantly academic Similarly as meteorology applies the laws of \arious sciences 
to the Mudy of clinmtc it may be considered an apphed science, but ns the teaching of 

ini tet>rolog\ on a um\crsit\ standard consists mainly of its theoretical aspects it is 
mo'-t comunenth ranked educationally ns a pure science, but if training has to be gnen 
to oh-irur- m the telegraphic and other processes used m daily weather reporting it 

-limild b< giicn m a technical institute rather than m a college So also with nstronomy, 

vie i i, ucht from it<- theoretical aspects it should count as a pure science, but a class 
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Thu < the Pnlih Trust Deed dosrnbes its object, ns “ the promo- 
i ion nnd diffusion of scientific nnd teehnienl education and the 
tnlmntum and advancement of wiener, pme nnd applied/’ 1 Sii 
llndi Beharv OJhose in t ho letter ofifenng his gient. gift to t ho TJm- 
verdiv si ’ted that he intended it foi the “pi emotion of scientific 
nnd technical education and foi the cultivation nnd advancement 
of science pure nnd applied The same lcttci pioseiihes as the 
in dutv of each of the piofe^sois “ (a) to cmry on oi'iginnl 
ic=cnrch in his c peeial subject, with n view to extend the hounds of 
]*now ledge nnd to impio\c b\ the application of his lescaiehes the 
arts industries mnnufaetuies nnd agneultmc of this countiy ” z 
The chan of botany undei this trust is entitled “ botany, with 
special reference fo agneultuic ' 


in r,-uii r .1 rs'rnnonn vimiH 1, mor, npproprml' in a f"liiu<nl mslifiit' limn in n mu- 
rf.]]r^. \ departin' nt of npplud rh'mi-trv should d< 'll villi .in fiinni'al pro- 

tins .* n c ^y| in j}»e n't * tin m\( -titatmn nnd impio.'imnt of tl.< pro" ,uof iimnufm fill', 
mid tlm most Koitomu d impb»\ n.i nl* of smh prxlwts vdur' is it d'jartiri'nf of purr* 
cicnirfrv should tevh 1 lit P'ls ind prim ipb i m th'ir pin»l\ rcinififir nsp'rts vilhoul 
*p<t nl r< brume to tlirir print rat utilit*. 

A imurr-ity cour-e in pure g'ologv should di-russ some of (hr r< ultr< pun"] by 
minin" fologi and imtudf trtin nl d"'riptions of soim mining h' Ids, nnd «omc n"ount 
of tlii problem- of building slum-, 101 I- mid wat'r ruj.pK, 10 far as tb< < qiiMfions oui 
be studied by orthrt >r\ Hbornton m'thndp and nppliaii" . but tin d'taibd description 
of mining field* and of neb iii'tbod- of pro-pc' ting ns hot mg, should Ik hft fo l"hni'at 
in~titution c . rnd mining d' partin' nK 

T l,e advantage of the separation of pur' and npph'd kjoio t. clung i* that th'- 
teneber of flit latter dials with the industrial appin itioni of tiif Hibj".t and rr quire"' 
apparatus of a hrgtr Rah than would Ik approprmt* in a la bora torn of pur. s'j'ri". 

* On ilie lints cugg' u,-d in tlio j>r» . ious pingrtph no insurinonrif ibJ' 'Mb' ally r/"'-d o "nr 
jn the d' limitation of work Ik tv," n pure and ipphrd s'i' n." 7 If in, tmdion (if to i< h< ru- 

in the methods of teaching -"an" vouJd b' I' ft to tin coH'gca 'baling villi pure s'i<ii"“ 
Collegr of apph'-d <■< i'na in ndia would find mo-n prorni-ung and profitah'' fi> !d,' of 
nrk. 'The Ind an Institute of Pa'nn it Jiangalo u ilhntmf"' th'tr vatu', ni appti'd 
plr-f" and chomi-lrv, Hi' agrutltural v ork at ISjsi < on Id Ik, mo t n" fully nippb- 
ment"] and e^t'nd"! b, point' n! coll" ' - of appli"! biology v hu b v/oidd jirornulgaf 
the I’u-a rr silt- and d'-Vrann' thmr loti apdi' ition, Sij'h "dbg' 1 - v.ou/d bod 
prob’em* not only o f m r aleulabl c/onorni' vahi' foth' nation but of tfiohipif i if j\< mif 
interest for many important probh rr - in pure s'i<n" v.iit bo sol /"l !,_ th' dati of aj.pI-M 
scion' e. The no." Palit Hou L ' L.JK/r,Coi u- !, a o an opj orturut, of vri'Jnl ip no u, 
India v orb on the lines of the JiioJog ' />1 Jnstitut' iindvr lir Vtrn JMf"on 7 h< , ha,' j, 
unique opportunity, whan -ould bo Jo-t if th'. -"rrh on Iin" j for vdii'h il'^'ibjur 
Eotani'-al Card '-ns and H'-rlianum ha*c irnmoi urabl. L'tf'-r opjKMunjfj", lt d if 
the; derote the rc?oure'-. a-ailablo for zoology to t"-'hirjg ^uif _bb to tho ",/P g„ 7 , t 
CoUtge Square ' — 7 W Gregor 

1 Calcutta Umrorsit; Cal'-nd^r for 1010, Pr-+ I, f/ag'- 00 
* Hod., j,age 107 
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44 The University would therefore be justified m devoting 
these endowments and the new college- to applied science The 
trusts no doubt lefer to pure science as well , but the teaching of 
applied science necessarily includes some pure science The 
investigation of any new economic problem which is suitable for 
investigation m a university laboratory must begm with the study 
of the theoretical possibilities , and the amount of pure science 
which is necessarily mcluded in a univeisity study of apphed science 
would be adequate to satisfy this requirement of the tiust deeds 
At piesent the college- seems to be engaged m pure science to the 
complete neglect of the prescribed work on the industrial applica- 
tions of science on which the founders of the trusts laid such 
emphasis 

45 The developement of the College of Science as a college of 
apphed science would have several important advantages It 
would enable the Umversity to begm at once on a considerable 
scale that higher technical training which is now recogmsed as 
one of the most urgent educational needs of Bengal . The College 
of Science could easily be devoted to this purpose without serious 
waste as, owing to the war, progress with the equipment of the 
college has been gieatfy retarded. The funds which the Univer- 
sity is able to devote to the college would enable gieat pi ogress 
to be made. Thus m the umversity budget for 1917-18 Rs 98,400 
weie allotted for salaries, Rs 1,68,000 for equipment, including 
grants of Rs 40,000 each to the departments of physics, chemistry 
and botany and of Rs 15,000 to zoology Such grants would o 
soon enable the departments to get useful technical equipment. 

4G. The building is complete and there is room for expansion 
The fust classes were held in it m July 1915 and it is now used 
for post-gradpate classes m chemistry 1 , physics, applied mathe- 
matics and experimental psychology The department of experi- 
mental psychology should be transfened to the training college 
or an arts college, as the subject is more useful m connexion 
with education and philosophy than with physical science The 
tliree othei departments could be developed with special reference 
to applied science The department of chemistry, whose dis- 
tinguished head is especially competent in questions of industrial 
and applied chemistry, should provide, advanced framing and 
research m industrial chemistry, including, for example, colour 
chemistry and the preparation of dyes, drugs, and photographic 
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chemicals , gas analysis, oils and distillation , and perhaps also 
tanning and fermentation , it should include also agricultural 
chemistry in connexion with the university agricultural course 
and farm. The equipment of the present chemistry department 
could he utilised for the analytical and small scale work 

47. The department of physics could be developed with special 
reference to electro-technology, applied thermo-dynamics, applied 
optics, and the standardisation of instruments. It should 1 be 
so organised as to supplement and co-operate with the electrical 
department at Sibpur where the accommodation would probably 
not suffice for many students m excess of those taking the full 
engineering and mining courses. The university college course 
would be available for students who were not proposing to, become 
legular electncal engineers, but who needed a course in electro- 
technology m connexion with various industries. The department 
of mechanics and applied mathematics should be as adapted 
to the requirements of students training for various mdustrial 
occupations. 

48. The site of the college seems very suitable for a college 
of applied sciences since it is m the north-east quarter of Calcutta 
which is becoming one of the chief mdustrial quarters of Calcutta. 
This district would be appropriate for the proposed Technological 
Institute, which is suggested m Chapter XL VIII This institute 
would probably not be affiliated to the University, but it 
should co-operate with the University College of Science and 
§hould provide workshops and practical" training ’in regard to 
leather, dyeing and textiles , electrical, mechanical and sanitary 
engineering , building construction, wood-working and furniture , 
and the preparation of foods and foodstuffs, ,etc. The work of 
this institute would be of ’a less theoretical character than that 
undertaken at the University and would be presumably under 
the Department of Industries. Its workshops should be open to 

1 The report recommends (Chapter XLVIII, paras C and 14) tho teaching of these 
branches of applied chemistry and physics by the Umveisity and that the Unn eistty 
College of Science should be the chief centre of applied chemistrj and applied phjsics, 
but it proposes that these technical subjects shall he taught there in addition to those 
for M Sc , m pure science. We fear that the provision at the one institution of both 
technical and pure science courses would result in the standard of both being unsatis- 
factory Unless the University College of Science is prepared to devote itself to applied 
science it would bo safer for that college to confine itself to pure science and trust to 
provision being made for applied science elsewhere 
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umveisifcy students who would gam m them expeiience with plant 
of a larger scale than that necessaiy at the University College of 
Applied Science, which could therefore manage with less extensive 
workshops and could devote its resources to well equipped laboi- 
atones m applied physics, chennstiy and expeiimental mathe- 
matics 


49 The Paht College o) Department of Applied, Biology — Sir 
Taraknath Palit bequeathed to the University his residence, 35, 
Ballygun] Cncular Road, and its giounds of an area of 24 bighas 
It passed into the possession of the University m 1917 The 
mansion lS'bemg used for laboiatones m botany and zoology under 
the Sir Rash Behary Ghose Professor of “ Botany with special 
reference to agriculture,” a new chair of botany now held by- 
Dr Biuhl, and a university professor of zoology whose chair is 
endowed by the Government of India. The chief drawback is 
that the house is four miles distant by road from the University. 
It is near Ballygun] railway station hut the tram service is incon- 
venient. The Tiust Deed gives the University power to sell the 
property 1 so that it might be disposed of and new laboratories built" 
near the University Science College with the pioceeds , but as the 
property is situated on the outer subuibs of Calcutta it is doubtful 
whether the sale would lealise sufficient to buy an adequate site 
near the Science College , and the land around the laboratories 
would be most useful to a research institute in applied biology. 

50 Sir Rash Behary Ghose’s Chau of Botany is directed by 
the terms of the endowment towards agricultural work and it 
could be most usefully developed as a chan of applied botan}, 
as m fact it is bemg developed. The University is at liberty to 
dmect the zoological chan as it considers desuable , but as t e 
Zoological Survey <5f India at the Indian’Museum is the most suita e 
institution* f#r research in academic zoology, it would be suita 
that the school of zoology at Palit House should, like the Botany 
School, be directed mainly to applied / 
has appointed an entomologist, Mr. 
this chan, he could develope it from tl 
zoology with special reference to agr 
of Indian msect pests. A bacte 
chemical laboratory for soil analysis ^ 
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(iz) It would encourage specialisation among the colleges and 
consequently increase the range of their teaching. 

(zii) (t would be more economical and could be begun with 
such additions to the existing staffs and expenditure as 
may be early available, and expanded as the revenues 
and resources increase. 

(iv) It would enable the University at once to begin advanced 
courses m applied .science. 

(v) It could be worked under the constitution proposed m the 

report, the statutes assigmng to some of the colleges 
special branches of teaching 

(vi) It could be adopted, as far as it concerns science, commerce 

and agriculture, without new legislation If the Govern- 
ment decided that its grants-m-aid of science teaching at 
the incorporated colleges should be devoted to 'applied 
science, and its grants-in-aid of science to the non-in- 
corporated colleges (apart from grants to Sibpur for 
engineering or to the medical colleges for medicine) 
should be devoted to pure science, and that its grants 
to the University in aid of commercial and agricultural 
education should be given to incorporated colleges or 
institutes, the pohcy would be put into operation. 

VII, — The 'posi-gj aduate system . l 

t 

55. The existing post-graduate system which was introduced 
in 1917 has three excellent features ; it secured' a great extension 
of post-graduate teaching, it arranged foi 1 the direct representation 
of the teachers on the Post-Graduate Boards of Studies and Councils, 
and it promised the full co-operation with the colleges to the extent 
of their v dqsires and resources. * 

5G The system has however several serious defects : — 

(i) It has established within the University an organisation 
with its own councils and boards of studies distinct from 
those supervising the undergraduate work, and it does 
not secure adequate co-ordination of the undergraduate 
and post-graduate classes and courses of study. 
in) This organisation lias setup within the University a body 
which is unduly poweiful (the great majority of the 
Umveisity teaching appointments are made by it) 
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ami independent “ It, undoubtedly,” says Mr. Sharp , 1 
“ creates an imperium in impel io” 

(j n) Bv lesf.ucling ihc whole of the post-gi aduate teaching to 
(lie university organisation it is icgnrdcd by some of the 
college authorities ns bound to lessen the efficiency ot 
the higher teaching m the colleges. 

(w) The teaching m the scpaiatc subjects is organised by 
seventeen Boards of Higlier Studies, of fifteen of which 
the President of the two Post-Gi aduate Councils is the 
Chairman. Wc considci that the Chairman of a Uni- 
versitv Boaid of Higher Studies should be an expert in 
that subject and usually one of the senior teachers in it 
(v) The superintendence of the post-graduate teaching is 
inadequate to scenic the full dischaige of the woik 
allotted to all the teachers. 

(n) The teaching is given m numerous short courses 2 which 
are m some subjects inadequately eoirelated, so that the 
student. s may fail to secure a clear view of their subject 
ns a w holer 

(mi) The difficulty in the co-ordination of the classes is increased 
by the employment of staffs winch are very numerous 
in proportion to the numbeis of students, thus m 
1917-18 there were 22 post-graduate teachers in Sans- 
ki it for 39 students ; in Pali 11 teachers for G students ; 
m experimental psychology 8 teachers dor 11 students ; 
in chemistry 11 teachers for 33 students. 

(1m?) The use of the degree examination m the co-ordination of the 
teaching is lessened by the inexperience of some of the 
examiners. A student who has passed the master’s 
degree examination in one year has-* been examiner 
therein a year laler. The influence of the 5 external 
examiners ’ is reduced by the fact that some of them 
are university officials or teachers m the University 


J Question 3 , hcc tilso Ramananda Clmttcrjcc, Modern Review, July 1918, pages 
15-10. | 

* For example, the programmo for the coursca m physics in 1918-19 comprises for tho 
fifth year class, 14 lecture courses, including 240 lectures, given by 10 lecturers , and for 
the sixth year class, 8 general courses amounting to 72 lectures by 8 lecturers, and 10 
special courses, of 24 lectures m each, given by 13 lecturers. Tho number of students is 20 
for each of tho two years, 
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in other subjects. The .conduct of the master’s examina- 
tion is rendered especially 'costly and complicated by the 
large numbers of examiners ; in 1918 there were 304 
examiners for 904 candidates. 

57 The post-graduate system suffers from the praiseworthy 
faults of being organised on over ambitious and extravagant lines, 
and from the evidence given us in some subjects the teaching as a 
whole is less satisfactory than previously. “ The present arrange- 
ment/’ reports one of the post-graduate teachers, “from the 
student’s point of view, too, is far from satisfactory.” 

68 The synthesis proposed m Chapter XXXIV is expected to 
remedy all the defects of the p ost-gr aduate system. As the . synthesis 
conies into operation the post-graduate students will gradually 
become members of constituent colleges, and the post-graduate 
teachers will be assigned to the staffs of the constituent colleges 
with the exception of relatively few teachers of highly specialised 
subjects for which no constituent colleges may be wilbng to arrange 
This piocess should be begun at once, if the passing of the new Act 
is to be delayed Some of the teachers on the university post- 
graduate staff should be assigned to the colleges and take part 
m their undergraduate teaching as well as in the mter-collegiate 
post-graduate teaching The assigned teacher would be subject to 
the same college regulations as the other members of its teaching 
staff and the university contribution to his salary should be paid to 
the college, but definitely assigned for his payment This process 
would appropriately begm with the assignment of post-graduate 
teachers to colleges m a subject m which they are specially success- 
ful with their honours work, and would only be made if the colleges 
wei e willing to accept the lecturers and provide accommodation for 
the mter-collegiate lectures w 

59 At the present time the process could only be partial, for 
there is no accommodation in the Calcutta arts colleges for another 
1.500 students It is an essential part of the Commission’s scheme 
that new colleges be established m Calcutta ; and for the accommoda- 
tion and adequate organisation of this large body of post-giaduate 
ails students one of the new colleges should be planned with sjrecial 
eonddeiation for their needs. This new arts college should not he 
for po^t-gi aduate students alone, though it should be especially 
adapt ed tor honours and post-gi aduate classes m aits. It should also 
pro\ ule pa*s classes m special subjects taken by only a few students. 
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Tlic college should have accommodation for 1,000 students ; 
and it might thus provide lor the post-graduate arts students for 
v hom places could not be found m other colleges 

00 We consider that the new arts college should be founded as a 
Government constituent college It should, like Presidency College, 
be a great suppoit to the Teaching University, while it would not 
mteifere with the development of the othei colleges as there would 
be left foi them ample scope for post-graduate and honours work. 
We are also led to this conclusion by the consideration that the 
supervision of the conditions of residence and general work of this 

' laige number of students is a senous responsibility. The direct 
management of these post-gi aduate classes, comprising more than 
1,500 students, would throw too much work on the academic and 
executive councils proposed m the new constitution. 

01 At piescnt about half the M A. students study for that 
degree concurrently with that fbi the post-graduate degiee inlaw 
The inherent difficulties m the maintenance of a high degiee standard 
must be seriously increased if half the post-graduate students are 
woikmg at the same time for post-giaduate degrees m different 
faculties The absolute prohibition of this piactice would be 
undesirable, since students who intend to specialise m some branch 
of law, may suitably undertake com ses m arts, science or medicine 
concurrently with those for the B L. degree Such students would, 
houevei, probably be above the average in ability, and a few excep- 
tions would not tend to lower the standaid The continuation of 
talcing double post-graduate degrees to the present extent must 
be prejudicial to the attainment of satisfactory standards We 
therefore recommend that , post-graduate degrees m different 
Faculties should only be taken by special permission of the Deans 
of the Faculties concerned and such permission should be 
exceptional. 


VIII. — Inler-collegiate lectures. 

62. We recognise the many great advantages — as pointed out 
m the report— -of mter-collegiate lectures, especially m post-graduate 
work and m honours for the bachelor’s degrees , but we consider 
that owing to various difficulties it may not be possible to use 
them to the extent contemplated m the report, and that the bulk 
of the classes for the pass degree should be collegiate. 
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63. The limited, employment of inter-collegiate lecturing in 
Calcutta m the past has been doubtless largely due to the diffi- 
culties It is restricted by the distance between the colleges. 
St. Xavier’s College, for example, is two miles by road from the 
University and more than three miles from the Scottish Churches 
College Allowing a margin of time at the beginning and a few 
minutes at the end to answer enquiries, one horn’s lecture at the 
Umversity by a member of the St. Xavier’s staff would occupy 
more than two hours. A college so situated might agree to its 
professor^ giving occasional short inter-collegiate courses ; but it 
could hardly spare its principal or one of its leading teachers for a 
daily lecture at the Umversity. 

64. Some of the other colleges are nearer the Umversity but 
even those that are a mile away would find mter-collegiate lectur- 
ing impracticable for the mam pass subjects , with which even 
neighbouring colleges might find difficulties with time-tables , for 
the college day is short, being usually between 10-30 and 4-30 

65. The climate presents obstacles. The rams in Calcutta last 
from the later part of May to September and the two wettest months, 
July and August, are both m the umversity session. The mean 


monthly rainfall and the number of days per month on which ram 
falls, according to figures supplied by the Government Meteorologist, 
Mi. D. B. Meek, aie as follows . — 

Mouth 

Normal total 
- rainfall of 

Caloutta 1 

- 

Normal number 
of rainy dayrffor 
Calcutta 

.May ... 

5 74' 

72 

Juno . . * c 

11 43" 

12 S 

July 

\I2 SO' 

18 G 

August . , 

\12 1G' 

18 3 

Soptcrabor 

10 35' 

13 2 


The ram falls m drenching storms, and if the students had frequently 
to go from one college to another they would piobably often have to 
sit through their classes in wet clothes. Tins factor may be only 
of secondary importance, but some witnesses have lef erred to it as a 
difficulty. Thus Mr. T T W illiams, in an interview with the Com- 
mis^iun at Dacca on Loth December 1917, lecommended that the 
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college buildings there should be within at most five minutes walk 
of each other, as dm mg the ramy season students could not 
reasonably be expected to go further between lectures. The Jtcv. 
A B. Johnston, Principal of St. Paid’s College, remarks 1 - that 
“ during the hot weather and rams climatic conditions would make 
mter-oolJcgiate lectures difficult.” 

GG The most serious difficulty with inter-collegiate classes is that 
the students are too numerous m Calcutta for combined classes in 
the main subjects. The City College in 3 017 had 278 students m 
the third year B.A class, and 401 m the fourth year B.A. ; the classes 
had therefore to be sub-divided into two and tin ee sections respec- 
tively. When classes have to be nib-divided no economy in staff is 
gained by admission of students from other colleges ; for larger 
numbers would only necessitate further sub-division. Classes m 
subjects winch are taken by a comparatively small number of 
students may be combined, as has been done in botany ; but owing 
to the large numbers of pass students and the desirability of 
restricting the size of the clause-*, provision should he made for 
the pass teaching of the main subjects in each of the constituent 
colleges. 


IX. — The course for M.So. 

G7. Tire maintenance of a high standard for the higher degree , 
seems to us so important that v-e regret a recommendation 2 
which involves the risk of lowering the standard of the M.Sc. 
•Che sequence of degree-., bachelor, master and doctor, should, wo 
consider, represent three markedly different stages of attainment. 
The degree of B.Sc. should certify a general knowledge of the 
principles and methods *of one science or , of two or three 
cognate sciences ; the 3LSL that the candidate has a sufficient 
command of the methods of research in one science to have 
conducted in it a useful piece of research : the Jj Sc. should be 
awarded only for research of marked originality and value. The 
proposals that the IJ.Sc. may be awarded to a student a yc<r after 
he ha^ taken the B.Sc. with honour-, on presentation of a piece of 
independent work, without nece-.-.ary attendance at lectures or 

p seems to u.- undesirable. We fear that very 


lv’, ~. S2-p». 
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few of even the honours B.Sc students would have reached a 
stage from winch they could within a year carry through a piece 
of research adequate for M.Sc , and this regulation would probably 
encourage some of those who had taken a poor place m honours 
to secure their M.Sc by some hasty effort jn research An M Sc 
awarded on one year’s independent work would be too near m 
standard to the B.Sc and would ultimately involve an easy 
doctorate. Two years’ work at this stage would not waste the 
time of a specially brilliant and original student as he could put it 
to good use m research m preparation for his doctor’s thesis ; and 
the risk of lowering the degree, by the expectation that the honours 
B.Sc. students would gam them M.Sc. after a year’s work, 

should not be lightly incurred. , 

/ 

X. — Medical college at Dacca and the preliminary science 

examinations. 

i 

68 The universities of India have failed to supply medical 
graduates adequate m number to the needs of India. Medical 
degiees m Bengal are at present confined to students of the 
Calcutta Medical College, to which last year only one applicant out 
of eveiy six was admitted. According to Col Calvert the admis- 
sions are 150 a year, of which 18 are reserved for Behans and 
Onyas and 6 for Assamese. Some of the students come from Burma, 
Ceylon, and other places outside Bengal Hence even if all the 
students admitted to the Calcutta Medical College graduated, and 
all settled in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and Assam, the output from 
the college would provide these provinces with only one medical 
giaduate a year for every 600,000^ of the population Entrance to 
the Law Faculty * is under ,no suclj narrow restrictions The 
University 'Lew College has far more students than the Medical 
College ; and no candidate for admission is rejected. Yet Bengal 
appears to need moie doctors than further lawyers. 

G9 The figures in the table at the end of Chapter XL1V show 
several significant facts : — 

(?) The total number of medical practitioners (including those 
until British qualifications, Indian graduates, assistant 
surgeons, and sub-assistant surgeons) m Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa is 1 to 29,000 of the population. Many more 
medical men are therefore needed. 
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(«) The assertions llial Calcutta is overcrowded with medical 
graduates and that graduates will not settle in the 
mufassal arc not snppoi led by this table, for more than 
half of them are m Calcutta Taking the population of 
Calcutta (including ITowiah and the suburbs) as 1,250,000, 
the number of practitioners qualified as assistant surgeons 
ib 1 to 3,128 persons, which, in view of the concentration 
of hospitals, of the higher medical services, and of the 
wealthier classes m Calcutta, does not appear excessive. 
(in) The proportion of medical men with the higher qualifica- 
tions in Calcutta is no doubt excessive m regard to that 
in the mufassal. _ 

But capital cities naturally attract more than their numerical 
proportion of doctors ; and the disproportion m Calcutta is mcreased 
by the relative poverty and backwardness of the mufassal popula- 
tion In Bntam the excess of medical men per 1,000 of the popula- 
tion m London over that outside London is less extreme than m 
Bengal, since m Bntam there are so many 'provincial medical 
centies. The dispiopoilion between the medical graduates m 
Calcutta and m the mufassal would be reduced if there were centres 
of medical education m the mufassal. A mufassal student who 
has spent eight years m Calcutta training for his medical degiee is 
1 lively to have lost touch with Ins home and to settle m Calcutta. 
The only possible mufassal medical college m Bengal at present is 
at Dacca, and its establishment would help the loc$l students to 
‘settle there and m other towns of Eastern Bengal. A medical 
college at Dacca would, amongst other advantages, widen the 
distribution of practitioners of the assistant surgeon grade m the 
Bengal mufassal. , 

70. “ The Government,” says the report, 1 “ intend the Uni- 
versity of Dacca to rank among the more influential of modern 
universities ; ” but it can hardly expect to attain that rank unless 
it be entrusted with a Medical Faculty and college. In view of 
the need for more medical men m India we recommend that as 
early as possible the Medical School at Dacca should become a 
medical college. As more sub-assistant surgeons are also needed, 
the Dacca Medical School should be replaced by a new school m 
some other town m Eastern Bengal, 


* Chapter XXXIII, para. 171. 
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71 Restriction to the higher grade of medical practice is also 
restricted in Bengal by the length of the training , it takes eight 
years after matriculation, at winch the average age is 18| , hence 
even if a candidate passes his post-matriculation course m the 
minimum time, if he begins at the average age, he is 26| before 
being qualified and that is late for a man in a comparatively poor 
country to begin the practice of his profession The penod could 
be reduced by a year, as suggested m the following paragraphs, if as 
the report suggests, the I Sc examination includes practical ex- 
aminations m the science subjects 

72. The intermediate colleges and the 'preliminary medical science 
examination for M.B — The first of the two main purposes of 
the intermediate colleges, according to Chapter XXXII, para- 
graph 12, is to provide teaming which would qualify their students 
for admissions to the universities in all its Faculties or mto other 
institutions for higher and technological training. According to 
this statement we feel that those intermediate colleges which are 
selected to supply training in the four sciences required for the 
medical preliminary science examination will have failed in their 
purpose if they do not qualify their students either to enter 
directly for the preliminary science examination or to maintain in 
the four sciences included in that examination a standard at the 
intermediate examination which the Medical Faculty will accept 
as equivalent to that of the preliminary science examination. 

73. That the subjects m the intermediate exammation and pre- 
liminary science examination were mtended to be equivalent is 
clear fiom the regulation 1 that a candidat who has passed in any 
of them m the intermediate “ shall beyxcused attendance at the 
lectures and the practical work, and t also the theoretical portion 
of the examination m the corresponding subject. No such candi- 
dates shall, however, be excused the oral and practical portion 
of the exammation in any subject.” The recognition cannot 
extend to the practical exammation as there is none at the 
intermediate exammation. That the courses for the intermediate 
and preliminary examinations are very similar both m scope and 
standard is shown by the regulations 2 The range is somewhat 
nidcr m chemistry for the pi eliminary science and m physics for 


1 Calcutta University Regulations, pago 271. 

1 Ibid, paged 203 211, 201-204 and 271. 
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(hi* infei modmfc. T3»c medical boiany syllabus is Die more 
detailed, but Die mfcimediafo rour.se might cover more ns its 
Mt-lomahr woik i.s not limited to only eight oidcis. In zoology 
Die piadical examination foi piolnninaiy science includes Die 
direction o£ three inoie imcitebiates but the same number of 
\crlebrutes. 

7*1. The lepoit recommends (hat n practical examination shall 
be included in Die mici mediate, and if the same recognition be 
neeoided it as to Die Dieoictieal pint of the examination, students 
could save a year of the eight years’ comsc between matriculation 
and the final M.B It is of course essential that the' 'Medical 
Faculty should be satisfied with the standard of the intermediate 
teat lung in these subjects; but it would have a treble cheek on 
it. The intermediate classes and examination would be under 
the control of the Boaid of Secondary and Intermediate Edu- 
cation, upon which there, would be a medical representative; 
the Medical Faculty itself could refuse to recognise the 'inter- 
mediate examination and insist on candidates entering for the 
preliminary science examination , and it should retain the 
science classes at the medical colleges until convinced that the 
intermediate classes were fully satisfactory for the needs of medical 
students. 

75. As the average age of candidates at matriculation is 18i 
and the course after that to the final M.B. is eight years, the 
saving of a year would be an advantage that should not be lightly ' 
* set aside. 

70. The existing regulation recognising the intermediate classes 
and theoretical examination for the preliminary science has nob 
been largely used, since hone of the affiliated colleges (except the 
medical) have taught zoology. But that is one of > the deficiencies 
which the reorganisation of the University should remove. The 
' Butisli secondary schools have made but little provision for the 
teaching of biology ; but in an agricultural country such as Bengal 
it is particularly important to encourage the provision of biologi- 
cal training and the standard required m the preliminary science 
should be attained by an intelligent student, if the subject be well 
taught, in the two years’ intermediate course. 1 The students 

1 According to tho regulations for tho preliminary bciouco examination as regards 
physics, botany and zoology “ tho wliolo subject will bo treated m an elementary manner.” 
(Calcutta University Regulations, pages 208, 270 and 271 ) 
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would have been prepaied foi the work by their two years’ course 
in natural science in the high schools. Less intelligent students, 
as suggested in the report, might be allowed a tim'd year m the 
intermediate college, and students who decide on a medical career 
at some late stage in their education should be admitted to the 
science classes at the intermediate colleges. 

77. We therefore consider that the regulation under which 
students who have passed the examination m intermediate science 
in physics, chemistry, botany or zoology are exempted from the 
lectures and theoretical examination m those subjects for the prelim- 
inary science examination should be retamed , and that it should 
be made fully effective by its extension to the practical examina- 
tion which is to be instituted at the intermediate examination, 
and by the provision of the necessary classes in selected inter- 

- ~ mediate colleges. As the teaching of these subjects physics, chemis- 
try, and biology is prescribed as ‘ in # an elementary manner 5 we 
should regret the inclusion of classes of that standard m a degree 
college as it would inevitably lower the standards. We consider 
that teaching m the preliminary science subjects at the standard 
prescribed should be either in the intermediate colleges 01 in special 
classes at' the medical colleges. 

XI — Procedui e and Finance 

78. The Commission has considered vanous schemes of pro- 
cedure, 1 and the following appears to us the most suitable to the 
existmg circumstances We concui with the leport that the Uni- 
versity of Dacca should be established immediately, and we hope 
that it will not be necessary to delay it until the introduction of 
the bill foi the reconstitution of Calcutta University 

79. The reconstitution of the Calcutta University should also 
be undeitaken as eaily as practicable. The view has been suggested 
that the Calcutta Act should be passed at once but should not come 
into operation till some future years ; but we consider that the 
Act should come mto force at an early date as the present consti- 
tution of the University has become quite unsuited for its combined 
teaching and affiliating functions. 

80 The lefoims m Calcutta University should be canied out 
either (1) by appointing an executive commission which should have 


1 Chapter UI, parae 53 63. 
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«s{,r»*ilv defined powers mid woik in conemicncc wit.li the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. nn<l which should nnnnge for such bodies as may 
be desirable m ennying on Ihe rout me woik nner in introducing the 
reforms; or (2) hv nominaimg in flic Act (he principal bodies 
iccoimiicnded m diopter XXXVII and entrusting the work of 
reform, including flic scpmation of the intermediate classes, to 
flic Executive Council Wc consider that, them cation of an 
executive commission woikmg on the same lines as the existing 
Senate and Syndicate would piobably lead to friction and retard 
progress 

81 If if- he possible to appoint the Board of Secondary and 
Intermediate Education and institute the intermediate colleges 
simultaneously with the i ceonstitution of Calcutta University, 
wo stiongly recommend this com sc But if it he found necessary 
to delay the intermediate college policy wc mge that the reconstitu- 
tion of Calcutta University should not be postponed on that account. 
Under fhe c c ciicumstanccs Vc ngiec to the proposed pi ovisional 
joint, committee on which the Director of Public Distinction and the 
University of Calcutta should be equally lcpiescntcd to conduct 
the matin illation and intci mediate examinations, to recognise the 
schools and to pi escribe the high schools and intermediate cuin- 
culum 

82 The financial estimates advanced m Chapter LI are not 
excessive , but m our opinion the reforms should not be delayed 
until they can be cairicd tin ough at that cost. A beginning should 

.lie' made at an early date on a more moderate scale, and should 
lie gradually expanded 

83 The estimate for Dacca University has been prepared on 
a reduced scale to satisfy nhmediate lequiremerfls and no expansions 
in teaching arc allowed for. The estimate provides for' the average 
salaries, which may not he attained duiing the next five years. 
No substantial induction on the Dacca estimate is possible. " 

84 The intermediate colleges could we consider be started ' 
on an annual expenditure of G lakhs. The details of this estimate 
are given m the volume of appendices to this report 

85. The staff required for the inspection and administration of 
the new intermediate colleges should be provided for The existing 
staff should be strengthened by the appointment of additional 
inspectors and assistant inspectors and by adding one or two 
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assistants to the Director. In addition to the present number, 
four to sis members of the Indian Educational Service and about 
the same number of the Provincial Service will be required and the 
cost of the additional staff will be about \ lakh. 

86. For Calcutta University 1 the Government should provide the 
additional expenditure on administration, which will amount to 
about 75,000 rupees, including travelling allowances. The Govern- 
ment should also pay the University an amount equal to the, profits 
now realised from the matriculation and intermediate examinations, 
which amounts to something over 2| lakhs. We also recommend that 
two neift constituent colleges, the Islamia and the New Arts College 
referred to in paragraph 59 above, should be started at an early 
date and their annual cost will be about 2| lakhs. An additional 
sum of one lakh should be provided for the improvement of the 
colleges in Calcutta. This sum should be substantially mcreased, 
and new departments added, as money is available. This should 
be m addition to Rs. 4^ lakhs, which 'the Government is now con- 
tributing to the teaching of arts and science in men’s colleges 2 It 
will raise the Government contribution to the Teaching University 
of Calcutta from 4=1 lakhs to about 10 lakhs. 

87. For the general improvement of the mufassal colleges a 
sum of two lakhs should be immediately provided Jor contributions 
to the colleges to aid the improvement of these staffs. 

88 For the following expenditure we consider many important 
reforms could be executed : — 

- Lakhs • 


1 Dacca University . .... 0 

( Intermediate colleges . 0 

^ 1 Increased expenditure on inspection and administration 4 

3 Calcutta University - * 

4 Mufassal colleges . ... 2 

Total . . 21J 


89 Useful progress could be achieved by a beginning on an 
even more model ate expenditure which should be increased as 


1 The details arc given in the "volume of appendices to the report 

1 Grant to University 1,2S,000, Presidency College 2,50,000, Sanskrit Collogo, 
13,000, St Xnvicr’s College, 12,000 , Scottish Churches College, 24,000 , St. Paul’s 
College, 0,000 
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larger fund a become available. According to some lines by Brown- 
ing— 

The common problem, yours, mine, everyone’s 
Is not to fancy what were fair in life 
Provided it could be — but finding first 

What may be, then find how to make it fair 
Up to 0111 means 

As vc arc bound to consider that Bengal may. not be able to 
afford in flic near future an additional expenditure of GO lakhs 
per annum on higlici education, we beg to uige that the reform of 
Calcutta University should be at once begun and "pressed forward 
up io the means that may now be available. 


Zia-ud-Din Ahmad 
,T. W ( I UFOORY 


CAr.cu'i ta, 

The ISfh March 1010 



B. — Note by Dr. Zia-ud-Din Ahmad. 

1. I beg to submit the following note m addition to the note 
which I have signed jointly with my colleague, ~Dr. Gregory. 

2 I agree with the general terms of Dr. Gregory’s statement 
upon the standard of the matriculation examination of the Calcutta 
University. My experience at Aligarh has given me the opportunity 
of compaimg the attamments of students who have matriculated 
at the various Indian universities ; and from what I have seen, I 
can corroborate Ins criticisms But I am of opinion that the 
recommendations of the mam report, when earned into effect, will 
extend the scope of the examination and improve its quality m 
such a way as to remove the defects referred to. 

3 Recognition of teachers . — I am m agreement with the pro- 
posals of the report m regard to recogmtion of teachers, but I appre- 
hend the possibility of two lands of difficulties m the actual working 
of the scheme which are mentioned by Dr Gregory m his note 
(paragraphs 23 and 24) 

(?,) Colleges which employ a number of European teachers on 
then staffs might find it difficult to secure men of the 
right type unless such men were assured beforehand 
thsjt they would receive full recognition by the Univer- 
sity This difficulty might, however, be surmounted* 
if there were, in London, an authoritative body, such 
as the universities bureau suggested m Chapter L, 
and this body were empowered, on behalf of the Univer- 
sity, to give definite assurances m regard to recogmtion. 

(??) A second difficulty might arise m the employment by the 
denominational and other colleges of teachers selected 
on the giound of then general utility to the students. 
A college, for mstance, may desire to employ teachers 
belonging to a special community in the interests of 
the students of that community. I think that the safe- 
guni ds proposed by the Commission in Chapter XXXVII, 
Section XIII, ought to enable such a difficulty to be 
dealt vntli But if justified complaints are repeated, 

( 39G ) 
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it might be necessary that the system of individual 
recognition should be abandoned m favour of the 
recogmtion of the staff of each department as a whole 

4 Tutonal system — I agree generally with the scheme of tutorial 
teaching advocated m the report, but I think that there may be 
some difficulty m securing teachers competent to carry out the 
system at the outset Until a sufficient number of such teachers 
caff be secured, the present system of class lectures should be con- 
tinued , but i the number m a single class should m general not 
exceed 60 

5 Temporal ily affiliated colleges — I regret the necessity for 
instituting two parallel series of examinations m the same university, 
though this is, m the circumstances, unavoidable But I should 
regiet still more the introduction of a third series for the tem- 
porarily affiliated colleges as suggested m Chapter XXXIV, para- 
graph 145 I think therefore that the option of the temporarily 
affiliated colleges should be hlmted to the examinations of the 
teachmg university and those of the Mufassal Board, and no 
special examination should be mstituted for them 

6 Higher education of Muslim girls — I beg to point out that 
at the piesent moment the only college for women maintained 
by the Government, namely, Bethune College, Calcutta, (owing 
to its trust-deed) is not open to Mushm girls This disability has 
not been felt up to the present In 1918 not a single Mushm girl 
passed the matriculation examination of the Calcutta University. 
But the attachment of intermediate classes to the Eden High 
School of Dacca, as we have proposed, will piovide facilities up to 
that stage for Mushm girls , and further facilities should be 
provided for the higher education of Mushm girls as need arises 

7 The recognition of schools — The report m Cha^t^r X has 
dealt with difficulties arising out of the recogmtion of schools 
I suggest that whether the recognising authority be, as at present, 
the Syndicate of the University, or whether it be the Board of 
Secondary and Intermediate Education, m whatever way it may be 
constituted, the members of the recogmsmg authority who have 
not actually seen or inspected a school ought not to recognise such 
a school m opposition to the recommendations of the persons who 
have actually earned out the mspection If the recogmsmg autho- 
rity are not satisfied with the original report received from the 
inspectors they should have power to carry out such supplementary 

vol v 7 2 d 
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enquiry as they think fit. But if the recommendation of the body 
or person charged with this further enquiry is unfavourable to the 
recognition of the school m question that recommendation should 
not be over-ruled. 


Zia-ud-Din Ahmad. 


Calcutta, 

The 18th March 1919. 


C — Note by Dr J W Gregory. 
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Section 1 Examination standards and the existing representation of teachers. — (1 — 11) 
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Section III Science m the high school examination — (42 — 47) 


I — 'Examination standards and the existing representation of 

teachers 

1 In addition to tlie note submitted conjointly with Dr Zia- 
ud-dm Ahmad I desire to refer to some questions on which I do not 
concur fully with the views of the report or on which some supple- 
mentary notes appear to me dfesirable 

2 The Commission is unanimous that as the university students 
in Calcutta are so numerous and varied they must be distributed 
among many colleges, the relations of which to the University 
involves consideration of the relative qualities of the work of 
the colleges and of the Umversity The blame for the defects in 
university education in Bengal is often thrown mainly on the 
colleges , and the remedy accordingly suggested is to increase the 
university share m direct teaching and to strengthen its control 
gver the colleges It should, however, not be forgotten that 
hhe colleges have to work on hnes and to standards determined 
hy the Umversity The first grade colleges have, m my opinion, 
upon the whole, done their share of the educational work of 
Bengal better than either the UniVersity or the schpols The 
colleges have been handicapped by the deficiencies m the schools, 
which are justly described as ‘ the root of the trouble,’ and in 
the report 1 as ‘ the capital defect m the higher education of 
Bengal 

3 The scholars from the schools are ill-prepared for university 
work, and the standard of work m the colleges depends on the 
standard which the Umversity exacts at matriculation which 


1 Chapter Vlll, para 21 
( 399 ) 
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admits to them , and according to a widespread opinion the 
standard of that examination has become substantially lower m 
recent years. To demonstrate this conclusion by examination 
statistics may be difficult, but they show that this belief is not 
surprising The percentage oi passes m matriculation in Calcutta 
is much higher than in other Indian universities In the year 
1917 the percentages passed were as follows 1 


University 

j 

Per cent 

Quinquennial average 
1913-17 aocordmg to 
Mr Slnrras. 

1 

Calcutta 

70 1 

64-1 

Punjab 

G6-4 

57 >6 

Bombay 

34 7 

3S-9 

Allahabad 2 

27 0 

32 9 


The matuculation lesults do not admit of simple comparison, 
since the pass percentage at Calcutta is raised by the exclusion 
fiom the examination of pupils whom then teachers expect to 
fail , but the excess of Calcutta over Allahabad or Bombay cannot 
be explained by this cause 

That the Calcutta standards for matriculation are lower than 
those for the coi responding examination at other Indian univer- 
sities is repeatedly asserted 3 Thus Dr. Wall Mohammad reports 4 
from the experience of Aligarh “ that the Calcutta first division 
student is hardly better than the Punjab or Allahabad thud divi- 
sion student ’*> The Rev. Garfield Williams told us iu his evidence* 
that candidates who fail at Allahabad pass easily at Calcutta , 
and Mr Sharp m his answer to Question S (ii) states that c< the 
last report of the Director of Public Instruction, United Provinces, 
indicates that boys who aie incapable *of passing the test in that 
province migrate across the border in order to avail themselves 
of the facilities of the Calcutta matriculation.” At the visit of 


1 The Madias percentage, 2G-3 per cent , is not comparable as most of the candidates 
in that Presidency enter for the school leaving certificate 

2 Statistic-, of British India, Volume V, Education, 1010-17, page xn and 208 The 
combined number for the matriculation and the school leaving certificate examination 
at Allahabad is 81 5 per cent 

s In ri formic to Calcutta matriculation the report remarks, Chapter XL, para 14, 
tint the -'andard ‘ is undoubtedly too low’ 

* Qui-nm S. 
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the Commission to St Paul’s College, its puncipal, the Dev W E 
S Holland, who was the founder of the Oxfoid and Cambndge 
House at Allahabad, told us that the standaicl of matriculation 
at Calcutta was years behind that of Allahabad. And m refer- 
ence to Madias Mi Holland subsequently wrote, 1 lefemng to this 
interview, “1 have aheadv furnished the Commission with some 
facts and figuies which indicate that the Calcutta standard is 
considerably low ei than that of Madias ” 

•1 Puithcr geneial testimony was given by the Bnectoi of 
Public Insti uction foi A^sam, All J Pi Cunningham, w r ho m his 
answeis states 2 “the extiaoidmaiy mcieasem lecentyeais m the 
number of those who pass fiom school to Umveisity is due m large 
pait to the lowering of the standaid of examination which has been 
the unexpected outcome of the new umveisity regulations and, 
if the Umveisity (i c , Dacca) which is now' to be bi ought into 
existence is true to the hopes in winch it is being established, 
one of its fust lesults will be the strengthening of the tests foi the 
intermediate qualifications and the degiee ” 

A second significant fact is the gieat mciease dui mg the last 
14 )eais m the percentage of passes in the Calcutta University 
examinations, as showm by comparison of the results ot 1904-06 
with those for 1915-17 3 


Year 

J 

Matricula- 
tion p'T cent 
of passes 

Intermediate 

arts 

B A. pass | 
.> 

BA. 

honours 

1904 

37 8 

33 8 

10 1 

'40 6 

1905 ) 

41 0 

31 7 * 

20 5 

39 1 

1900 J 

20 3 j 

35 8 

20 9 

49 7 

1915 

00 1 

49 8 

44*5 ' 


1910 

58 0 1 

45 5 

57 8 

81 5 

1917 

70 1 

1 

44 0 

45 7 

78 6 


5 This remarkable increase m the proportion of passes was 
discussed by the Senate in a series of meetings during 1915 and 


1 Question 1 In his answer Mr Holland remarks “it is bard to resist the conclu- 
sion that standards have dropped considerably of late ” 

2 Question 4 

3 Statistics of British India, Volume V, Education, 1916-17, pages 204-208 
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at a joint meeting of the Faculties of Aits and Science 1 At the 
Senate on 20th February 1915, Dr. E B. Watson 2 quoted the 
following figures to illustrate the increased pass rates m the matri- 
culation, intermediate and degree examinations. 


Percentage or candidates who passed the 

EXAMINATION" 


Tear 

; 

1 ~ 1 


Matriculation 
and entrance. 

FA and I A. 

. .1 

BA 

Average for — 

1898-1903 



| 

47 4 

36 2 

21 9 

1904 



37 4 

343 

14 8 

1905 . ' 



41 5 

32 3 

23 4 

1906 



26 2 

36 2 

24 4 

1907 



57 7 

39 5 

22 1 

1908 

_ 


61 7 

43 5 

36 1 




i 

and 

and 





37 3 

39 2 

1909 



63 3 

34' 1 

615 




and 






60 3 



1910 



78<3 

40 7 

47 S 

1911 



70 3 

60 0 

61 1 

1912 



643 

486 

59 9 

1913 


• 

73 2 

47 9 

62 5 


To judge the examination standards of different decades is 
difficult. The proportion of passes is no final test since it should 
vary with the quality of the teaching , and a rise after 1904 would 
appear a natura' consequence of the reforms that followed the 
Universities Act of 1904 That Act, however, applied also to the 
other Indian t universities but has not produced the same effect in 
them During the discussions on the question in the Senate during 
1915 some speakers welcomed the higher pass rates as evidence of 
better teaching, but this view was rejected by others. Thus, 
accordmg to Dr Watson, “ to my mind there is only one possible 
explanation df tins very rapid mcrease in the percentage of passes in 
the Calcutta University examination, viz., that the examiners have 
been much more lenient of recent years ” This conclusion is 
supported by the opinion of various witnesses. “ The standard of 


1 Minutes of the jear 1015 Senate and Faculties, No 3, 20tb February, pages G 12 
m Volume for 19th June — 31st December 1915, No 10, pages 40-50 No 13, pages 161-166- 
The eubj.-ft v,as also considered m reference to the Committee of Sixteen by the 
rncultie- of Arts and Science, m the Minutes for 19th June— 31st December 1915, pages 
110 115 

1 Dr Matron has been engaged in educational work m Bengal since 1904, and has 
he’d the appointment of Professor of Chemistry at Dacca College 6ince 1908 
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examination has undoubtedly deteriorated \ says the Rev. W H 
G Holmes. 1 “ Any boy placed m the first division ten years ago 
was far superior to hundreds of boys placed m the first division 
now ” The matriculation standard accordmg to Maulvi Tassaddui 
Ahmed 1 an Assistant Inspector of Schools, has been c lowered 
unconscionably’. Mr Karuna ICanta Das Gupta, 2 Head Mastei 
of the Gauhati Collegiate School, says it is lower than ten years 
ago , and Rai Bahadur Rajendra Chandra Sastn 1 who attributes 
the increased pass rate to ‘ a distinct fall m the standard 5 Other 
witnesses reject the view that the rise m pass rates is to be 
explained by better school teaching , thus Sir H. Sharp 1 writes 
that “ smce 190G . there has been no improvement m the 

schools as a whole and yet the conditions of admission have 
become more easy.” Improvement in many schools there 
has doubtless been , but that there should have been a sudden 
change m them m 1906-07 which led to the jump in the 
matriculation passes from 37 4, 4]/5 and 26 2 for the years 1904-06 
to 57 7, 61 7 and 63 3 for the years 1907-09 appears incredible since 
the measures proposed for the improvement of the schools m Bengal 
in consequence of the 1904 Act were only adopted by the Senate 
in 1908 and not fully put mto operation. That there has been no 
sufficient improvement in the schools as a whole to explain the 
higher matriculation pass rate is supported by a considerable body 
of evidence The report 3 m fact concludes that the training at the 
high schools ‘ is actually deteriorating m quality ’ Whether the 
teaching in the secondary schools is absolutely worse than ten or 
twenty years ago the report 4 leaves an open question but it regards 
them as. having at least fallen back relatively. 

6 After a series of discussions the Senate on 4th December 1915 
referred the question to a oommittee It has hot yet reported but 
its prolonged study of the problem indicates that the complaints 
have been found to require serious consideration. The examina- 
tion statistics clearly indicate either that the examinations have 
become more lement, or that during the past decade there has been 
a great improvement in the teaching, both in the schools and m the 
colleges 


1 Question 8 

3 Question 9 

3 Chapter Vill 

4 Chapter X, para 14. 
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7. The influence of the weaker institutions on the examination 
standards . — It is often asserted that the examination standards are 
set by the weaker institutions ; but comparison of the results at 
the various schools show that this cannot be so at least as regards 
matriculation. The weaker schools suffer a heavy or even total 
failure of their candidates. The first page of the matriculation list 
m 191 8 1 mcludes 13 schools of which the percentage of candidates 
passed varies from 12 5 to 100 The full hst mcludes two schools 
(one with 7 candidates) from which all the candidates failed The 
next lowest rate was 6 2 pei cent Nine schools 1 2 passed less than 
33 pei cent of then candidates during the years 1916-18, and were 
threatened with the loss of their recognition No less than 22 
schools had a pass rate lower than 20 per cent and as the average 
percentage of passes was 59 2, it is clear that the standard is not 
set by the weakest schools 

8 The repi esentation of teachers on the govei mng bodies — 
The new constitution proposed for ‘Calcutta would introduce the 
teachers directly into the Faculties beside other changes which may 
be thought to render comparison between conditions m the old 
Umversity and m the new so uncertain as to be of little value It 
should however be remembered that the men who would administer 
the University would be to a large extent the same It is represented 
that teachers as such had no place on the governing bodies under 
the old constitution ; but as a matter of fact the teachers have been 
and were necessarily well represented on both Senate and Syndicate. 

9 The members of the Senate m 1917 are classified on the ^ 
list supphed to the Commission as follows * — 


Education . 

Medical profession 



. ' '52. 

17 

Engineering * 


t 

* 

4 

1 c S al « u 


L 

20 

Other professions 

* 


7 

100 


Of the 17 members of the medical profession 9 were members 
of the staff of the Medical College or schools , of the 4 engineers, 
3 were members of the staff of Sibpur College , and of the lawyers 
3 were professors at the Law College So that 71 of the 100 members 


1 Report of the Syndicate for 1918, page 114 

1 Ibid , page 145 
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were professionally engaged in education In tlie same list 1 26 
members represented tbe mufassal, and of these 21 were principals 
or professors of mufassal colleges (mcluding one at a madrassah) 
and 2 were school inspectors, so that the collegiate mterests in the 
mufassal were W'ell represented 

10 The' Syndicate consists of 17 members of whom two aie 
ex-officio of the remaining 15 the Faculties elect 11 and the Senate 4 
and of the elected members at least seven must be heads of, or pro- 
fessors in, affiliated colleges 2 Teachers have therefore been well 
represented on the Syndicate 

11 The inclusion of a considerable representation of teachers 
m the university councils theiefore may not ensure any great change 
m the administration The proportion of teachers will indeed be 
less than it is now m the body which will control finance and make 
appointments, and will therefore have the power to determine the 
general educational policy of the University It is suggested^ that 
the colleges would be so largely represented on the two university 
councils that they could protect their own mterests should these 
appear to conflict with those of the general university organisation 
But on the Executive Council of 17 members the college representa- 
tives would be one head of a mufassal college and two heads of 
Calcutta colleges, of whom one might be head of a college belonging 
to the University, and one head of a constituent college The col’eges 
might also be represented by the thiee umveisity teachers and by the 
member appointed by the Board for Women s Education Hence 
the constituent colleges might be represented by only one member or 
by possibly as many as ^ix , but their repiesentatives would at the 
utmost be only a small minority 

On the Academic Council out of about 100 members the consti- 
tuent colleges would each bn represented by its principal (possibly 
10 m number) and they would share m the 30-50 appofnted teachers 
(half of whom would be selected by the Faculties and half by the 
Chancelloi on the report of the Executive Council) The greater 
representation m this category is assigned to the professors : and 
if the university } rofessonate is enlarged to the extei t suggested 
the number of college teachers on the Academic Council would 
piobably be small 

1 The Senate then included represent - ' 4 nc< of Binar^nd On - hat i* - ei- n* 
to use tlie cinc'itied list f or that a car prepare! *>>- the Cooimi= a- 

5 Indian Uni\ cr-me- Act, 15^2' 
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II. — The relations of the University and colleges 

12 The Commission are unanimous that Calcutta University 
must be organised as a multi-collegiate university with the Calcutta 
colleges, at least for the present, divided mto two groups, one 
formmg a teaching division of the University and the other forming 
an affiliated group The success of this multi-collegiate university 
in Calcutta would depend on the establishment of such relations 
between the Umversity and the colleges as will secure the whole- 
hearted co-operation of the colleges and the contmued support of 
the agencies to which they owe their existence 

1 3 The Umversity should determine the curricula for all degrees, 
should conduct the degree examinations and should thus guide 
and standardise the college teaching. But the colleges should be 
assured of freedom m the arrangement of their work , they should 
be left with the responsibility for the appointment and selection of 
then own teachers, though the Umversity should confer university 
titles and select the teachers who are to undeitake mter-collegiate 
teaching in the name of the Umversity , and the colleges should 
be given full opportunity of sharmg m teaching for honouis and 
for post-graduate degrees 

To facilitate the working of such a multi-collegiate umversity 
the lelations of the colleges to the Umversity should be as simple 
as possible and the colleges as independent as is consistent with 
security for their efficiency The plan proposed m the report is ■' 
based on a complex synthesis between Umversity and colleges that 
may prove '"troublesome m work, may unduly restrict the college 
shaie in the control of the teaching, and would depend on a sys- 
tem of mter-collegiate and tutorial teaching, the success of which 
m Calcutta is picffileniatical Under* this system the umversity 
management^ the teaching ffirght de'v'elope mto that of a mechan- 
ical centralised lecture organisation 

14 The complication and centralisation of the synthesis — The 
scheme is based on the classification of the college teachers into 
foui giades — 

(?) University teachers, who 1 should ct in general be prepared 
to take part in the work of the colleges , there may well 
be occasional exceptions to this ,” and as according to 


1 According to Chapter XXXIV, para 03 
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college teachers might be still more invidious and harassmg and 
detrimental to the harmony of a college staff 

15 The system of appointments would be elaborate and possibly 
dilatory To fill a vacancy a college would appoint a man to its 
staff But he would not Tie an effective member (and could not 
indeed be appomted by a college which had already 25 per cent of 
unrecognised teachers on its staff) until he had been £ appointed ’ 
or recogmsed by the University It would refer each apphcation 
to a selection committee 1 whose opinion would be submitted 
for report to the Academic Council, which would refer the apph- 
cation for decision to the Executive Council This procedure 
might prove lengthy and burden the Executive Council with 
the responsibility for the quality of each appointment to the 
extent of at least 75 per cent of the college staffs Provisional 
recognition might be given , but that would add another stage 
to the process and would be useless m the case of men holding 
posts which they would not resign except for a definite appoint- 
ment 

16 The synthesis would limit the independence of the colleges 

in the management of their staffs and internal working The 
elaborate process required for c appointment ’ or c recognition ’ , 
has to be gone through at each promotion of a college teacher 
The Umversity could thus control promotion Each teacher is to 
be recognised for a particular giade If his college wishes to pro- 
mote him, he must be resubmitted for recogmtion, and if the Uru- 
veisity refused and the college had its full quota of unrecognised 
teachers the promotion of a man into a grade for which he was 
not lecogmsed would render the college hable to loss of its status as 
a constituent college. t 

17 Overman £ appointed ’ teacher a^college would apparently not 
have complete control. The employment of a college teacher out- 
side his college would be by arrangement and the University 
could not attach any of its staff to a college unless the college were 
willing But the position of a college which declmed to agree to the 
proposals of the Umversity would be precarious Every constituent 
college “ must fulfil the conditions laid down by the Umversity 
regarding participation m the co-operative teaching work 


1 Chapter XXXIV, para. 118 
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of the University ”. 1 The colleges “ would, of course, have to 
provide their share of the total lecturing stall giving instruction 
— to the whole University ’ 2 So if the University desired the 
help of some particular college teacher, refusal by the college 
Mould be a breach of the conditions undei which it ranks as a 
constituent college The fate of a college professorship or 
leadership even though maintained entirely out of the college 
funds, if the college did not accept the nominee of the University 
Selection Committee, is quite definite According to Chapter 
XXX IV, paragraph 11G. “the appointment would, of course, not 
be made and the post would lapse or be suspended.’’ Thus if a 
college maintains a chair m a subject m which it speeiahses and does 
not accept the university nomination to the post, its professorship 
would lapse or be suspended 

18 The liberty of a college m regard to * appointed ’ teachers 
would also be limited financially It is proposed that each constit- 
uent college should pay the University “ a small monthly fee — 
say one or two lupees — for every student on its rolls ” 3 This fund 
would be used for payments by the University to c appointed ’ 
college teachers, so a college would receive back its contribution 
to the extent to which it accepted teachers whom the University 
‘ appointed ’ to it As the constituent colleges must under the 
new conditions receive State aid, this tax may simply prove vexa- 
tious, as the amount would have to be made up to them m some 
other way 

19 As the appomted teachers at a college are to be.paid partly 
b$ r it and partly by the Umversity and would have to work for 
both, the settlement of the respective contributions to their salaries 
and claims on their time would present frequent opportunities for 
friction between the colleges* and University 

20. This synthesis and dual control over f appointed 5 members 
of a college staff would also lead to interference in the internal 
administration of the college. For, as a constituent college is 
required to participate m the co-operative teaching work of the 
University, 1 the University could claim the help of members of 
the college staff and call on a college to place its rooms at the 


1 Chapter XXXVII, para 73 (a) (u) (J) 

2 Chapter XXXIV, para 52 

3 Ibid , para 95 
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disposal of a scheme of co-operative teaching , as the University 
would decide when they were wanted, it could interfere with the 
internal working of the college It should be the duty of the 
University so to organise public lecture-instruction as to make 
all the best lectures available for all the ablest students 1 And 
the discharge of that duty requires the power to revise college time 
tables, without which it could not be performed. The report 
recommends that the University should not allow its arrange- 
ments to interfere with any daily assemblage of college students, 
which might be held for moral instruction or religious obser- 
vance 

21 The individual recognition of teacllei s . — The risk of diffi- 
culties between the University and the colleges m regard to their 
staffs would he greatly reduced if the University were not required 
to recognise the teachers mdividually. I agree that every college 
teacher who takes part in the Umversity inter-collegiate lecturing 
should be individually approved and appointed to such work by 
the University , but the individual recognition of teachers whose 
work is confined to their own college may involve greater draw- 
backs than advantages. 

22 The colleges must be of great variety in type , they would 
include speciahsed professional colleges, mission colleges supported 
by various denominations and with special methods of recruit- 
ment, Islamic and Hindu colleges, and general colleges which should 
speciahse more and more m various departments of arts, and science. 
A college worthy of the privileges of a constituent college should 
be tiusted to select the best teachers available for its work, especial- 
ly as its teaching would be tested by„ the degree examinations 
which would be m the hands of the Umversity. Amongst other 
duties which requite special and individual gifts and which must 
be left ma inS y to the colleges is the supervision of students’ resi- 
dence Much ot this work should be done by the teachers, and 
for it men with limited academic qualifications might be especially 
useful Their personal fitness for this work could be better judged 
by the college than by the University * It is true that one quarter 
of the teachers need not be recognised, and special appointments 
could be filled from this unrecognised quarter. But as these teachers 
would be ineligible for membership of the boards of studies and as 


1 Chapter XXXIV, para. oO 
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examiners, they would occupy an inferior status which would reduce 
their authority as general ' superintendents 

23. Muslim teaclieis and mission colleges may "be especially 
hampered by the proposed system of recognition A college with 
a number of Muslim students may obtain valuable help in their 
management fiom a Muslim teacher although his formal 
qualifications may be inferior to those expected in his grade The 
number of available Muslim teachers is small and according to exist- 
ing arrangements the Islamic subjects are taught by maulvis for 
whom the scale of pay is below the average , and the rules for 
recognition might make it difficult to secure the necessary Muslim 
teachers and then non-recognition might easily arouse inter-racial 
feelings 

24 The necessity for the individual recognition of teachers might 
embarrass those private colleges which partly lecruit their staffs 
from Eui ope , for a Euiopean teacher uould be less inclined to 
come to India if unceitam of recognition, foi without it he would 1 
not be a university lecturer, Ins lectures would not be on the list 
at which attendance could be a compulsory pait of the degree 
course, he would have no voice m determining the curriculum, no 
share m the examinations, and would not be eligible for member- 
ship of any university boards, although his r recognised J colleagues 
would enjoy these privileges The field of selection for the staff 
of mission colleges is restricted as the European members are en- 
listed from their own denomination, and as remarked m the report 1 
“ the missionary teacher may not always be a man pf the highest 
academic qualifications ” Especially m mission colleges personal 
devotion may more than compensate for technical qualifications. 
While the proposed rules of recognition might harass the better 
colleges it appears very doubtful whether it would help the Univer- 
sity to secure the efficiency of the college staffs. The’ recognition 
might m most cases become formal 

a 

25. The teachers to be considered would number several hundreds, 
and each application for t recognition would be considered by a 
university selection co mm ittee, then be reported on by the Academic 
Council, and finally decided by the Executive Council. This 
elaborate process, which is to be required even for junior assistants 


1 Chapter XIII, para 29 
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and demonstratoi s 1 would make the University partly responsible 
for each appointment. The report remarks that academic quali- 
fications alone are an unsatisfactory criterion of the capacity of 
a teacher It however recommends that particular academic 
qualifications should secure recognition to particular grades , 
so that the decision would tend to be mechanical and formal, and 
would emphasise the ah eady undue importance attached m Bengal 
fco university degrees 

26 The system might weaken the university control over the 
colleges Accordmg to the existing conditions of affiliation a 
college has to satisfy the Syndicate 2 ‘‘ that the character and 
qualifications of the teaching staff and the conditions governing 
their appomtment and tenuie of office, are such as to make due 
provision for the courses of instruction to be undertaken by the 
college ” The college must secure a combination of teachers which 
the University wall accept as efficient , but the selection of individual 
teachers is left to the college provided the combination is competent 
for its work. The University has the power to refuse to sanction 
salaries which it regards as inadequate 

27 The difficulties m the enforcement of the University’s 
decisions regarding the staff of a college aie similar, whether the 
recognition of the staff bp general or individual, smee the punishment 
by which the University could msist on obedience — apait fiom re- 
commendation to Government to stop any grants the colleges may 
receive — is the exclusion of the students fiom the degree examin- 
ations Andtthis punishment the report considers too clumsy and 
drastic to be applied. The proceeding in the case of an affiliated 
college is to recommend the Government to disaffiliate the college 
either m one subject or altogether. Similarly if a constituent 
college tried to continue its work with more than one" quarter of 
its teacheis unrecognised, the University would have to submit a 
statute to the Gouit and to the Government to deprive the college 
of its privileges as a constituent college. The punishment would be 
as cumbrous and more drastic than the disaffiliation of a smgle 
subject. 3 


1 Chapter XXXIV, para 110 

5 Regulations of the Calcutta University, Chapter XVIII, para G(&) 

3 It i' stated m Chapter XXXIV, paragraph 10 that this control is vholh ineffective 
I do not concur with the idea that it need be ineffective 
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28 The advantages that might be gained by the individual 
recognition of teachers do not seem to me commensurate with the 
risks of inelasticity m appointment and promotion, the lessening 
of college responsibility, the difficulties to Musalmans and mission 
colleges, and the invidious distinctions it would raise between 
teachers who might be otherwise of equal value to their college. 
Tlic right of the University to approve and appoint all teachers to 
life staff of its inter-collegiate lectures and the maintenance of the 
existing powers of control ovei each college staff as a whole, would 
seem (o me adequate and less likely to lead to friction. 

29 Self-contained colleges and mtei -collegiate lectures . — The two 
mam advantages claimed for the proposed synthesis are that it 
would promote inter-collegiate lecturing and tutorial teaching. 
The former question is considered m the joint note 1 with Dr. Zia- 
ud-din Ahmad which deals with some of its difficulties. We 
there remark that under the .existing conditions m Calcutta it is 
advisable that each college should provide classes m all -the chief 
subjects m each pass degree course for which it teaches To that 
extent each college should be self-contained, but specialisation 
should be' encouraged by colleges specialising for different degrees. 
Considerable variation on these lines has already developed among 
the Calcutta colleges Thus in the degree courses (i e , post-inter- 
mediate) St Paul’s College teaches no science ancl St. Xavier’s 
College no arts The Scottish Churches College specialises m 
philosophy and until recently was the only Calcutta college teaching 
to’M A m pure mathematics. Presidency College has M A. or M.Sc 
classes m English, mixed mathematics, political economy, philo- 
sophy and several science subjects The Sanskrit College which 
specialises in oriental studiesjis affiliated m five arts subjects, but 
for honours only m Sanskrit The Bangabasi College is the only 
general men’s college, except Presidency College, which has a B A 
course m botany Persian is provided for the B A only m the City, 
Ripon and Presidency Colleges. The Vidyasagar College is mainly 
occupied m coaching failed students through the degree examina- 
tions. The Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science teaches 
botany of the intermediate stage to about GOO students from colleges 
which do not provide it, including the Central, City, Ripon, St. 


voi, v 
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Paul’s, St. Xavier’s, Sanskrit, Scottish Churches, and Yidyasagar, 
and also students from the Bangabasi and Presidency Colleges. 

30. The geueial restriction of each student each session to a 
single college appears an inevitable consequence of the charge of a 
composition fee which admits to all the classes in the course. — 
If a college does not teach -a subject which a student wishes to take, 
he generally takes a full session at some college which provides _ 
it For this reason it is, says Air. M. P. West, 1 “ a common experi- 
ence to fin d men whose university career has been divided between 
four different colleges.” 

31. According to the arrangements proposed for the inter- 
collegiate lectures, the students would decide, though after advice 
from their tutors, at which college they would attend They may 

' be expected to crowd to a teacher whose lectures according to 
popular reputation are successful m preparation for examinations, 
whereas a lecturer who exacts more independent work ,may be 
neglected. The rush from college to college may not be conducive 
to discipline and steady work. A slack college may not discour- 
age the exodus of its students to lectures elsewhere , it has paid 
its one or two rupees per student per month to the University 2 
and may feel entitled to the full benefits for this contri- 
bution. It may appoint its quarter of unrecognised teachers, 
lestrict its courses to a few subjects so that it has to pay but 
few salaries at the rates of heads of a department , it may 
maintain as many classes as are necessary to attract the full 
number of students it is entitled to admit , and it may encourage 
its students to make use of then privileges of attendance without 
extia fee at other colleges And if the students learn much of 
their woijc outside the college the examination lcsults will no longer 
detect inefficient teaching ; for the negligence of one teacher 
would be concealed by the teaching m another college The college 
classes would be tested only at the triennial msjiection and 
the slackness of individual teachers might then easily escape 
detection. 

32 A college principal would have a limited control over an 
indolent teacher, who would have the security of a three years’ 
tenme and could not be dismissed for slackness or for his modesty 


1 Question 0 

* Chapter XXXIV 
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in advising liis pupils to attend tine lectures of the more distin- 
guished scholar in some neighbouring college. 

Colleges who were anxious to economise, indolent teachers 
and students who found college discipline irksome would welcome 
the inter-collegiate system. 

33. Tutorial teaching . — Tutorial teaching has hitherto played a 
subordinate pait, especially m arts, in the colleges affiliated to 
Calcutta University, and it has not been very successful and, unless 
extended cautiously, may lead to inferior results. The difficulties 
include the following . — 

(i) A tutor is apt to lectin c to Ins class and tutorial teaching 
may consist of infcnoi lectures. 

(n) A teacher may feel less responsibility for a small class and 
give less time to preparation for it. 

( 11 ?) Tutonal teaching is apt to become coaching for examina- 
tions, and with the habit in Bengal of subordinating 
teaching to examinations it is liable to lead to the exten- 
sion of ciamming 

(tu) One senoub delect m the college teaching is that the inter- 
mediate classes have been foicecl to teach to some extent 
on school instead of college lines The use of school 
methods foi the intei mediate classes is asserted in vanous 
anSweis to the Commission’s questions Thus the Rev 
W. E S. Holland 1 advances as the second evil due to 
the stage at which' students aie admitted to the Univer- 
sity “ the domination of the Umveisity by school 
methods For at least two years our students are inca- 
pable of instruction except along school methods Up 
to the I A. it; is all leally schoo^ woik. The teacher 
teaches the entire subject to his class . » . And the 
mischief of having this school work done m a umveisity 
college is that the school methods necessary m the first 
- ' two years dominate the whole University light up to the 
end of the M.A. couise ” “ By the exclusion of inter- 

mediate students from our university colleges,” Mi 
Holland adds in a later answer, 2 “ school methods will 
bo left behind.” According to Mr Rai Mohan Sen, 


1 Question 1 

8 Question 6 (iv). 
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Piofessor of Mathematics at Rajshahi, 1 the colleges are 
“ mcie bigger schools ” which teach higher subjects 
“ but the method of teaching followed is the same as 
in schools ” The students, he says, are “to a large 
extent passive recipients of instruction, instead of being 
active workers under the advice and guidance of the 
teachers ” According to Mr. M. P West 2 “ the 
students of the intermediate class are still school 
boys . . nor old enough for college methods of 
teaching ” 

The practices which support these opinions are the extensive 
dictation of notes to be learnt by memory, the use of 
‘ cram books and keys ’ mstead of advanced text-books 
and original authorities, and f spoon-feeding J the stu- 
dents with predigested information instead of teaching 
them to learn by independent study. Some of the 
colleges teach then- smaller intermediate classes by 
methods used in upper secondary schools in Britain. 
Tutorial teaching, unless duly subordinated to lectuies, 
would, m the conditions of Bengal, probably -extend 
the use of such methods m the degree classes, and depress 
them quality below that appropriate to a university. 

(v) The tutoiial system requires a higher proportion of teachers 
to students ; and a larger number of rooms ; and though, 
as remarked in Chapter XXXIX, paragraph 50 of the 
report, a few additional rooms could be provided without^ 
senOus difficulty “ the majority of the present college 
buildings m Bengal do not readily lend themselves to 
reconstruction on the hues wfyicli we recommend.” 

(in) Unless due provision cff tutorial rooms be made, says the 
report, 3 “ any attempt to reduce the number of com- 
pulsory lectuies — a reform which appears to us essen- 
tial — must result in idhng and ineffective work.” This 
risk is serious in tutoiial teaching by teachers who aie 
not well tiained for it and do not insist on punctual- 
ity and persistent work. The number of university 
lectuies at which attendance would be compulsory might 

1 Question 1 

5 Question S 

* Cluvptu XXXIX, pitta 4t) 
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be only five a week ; the rest ol a student’s tiJneT might 
be devoted to college lectures and classes and to 
tu tonal and private study during which an un- 
punctual or unsystematic student may waste much 
time The maintenance of lcgular attendance and 
of discipline at classes scattered tin ough various colleges 
may lie expected to prove more difficult than when, 
as at piescnt, a student takes all or nearly all his classes 
at a single college. The training of an adequate number 
of competent tutois will take a generation or more , 
and while some existing conditions persist predomin- 
ant tutorial teaching may have less satisfactory results 
than the predominant use of lectures. 

34. The personal contact of teacher and student is of course 
one of the most valuable of educaironal influences and as it should 
be most easily developed under mufassal conditions it seems to me 
desirable that all the best smaller first-grade mufassal colleges should 
be continued. For instance, the colleges at Krishnagar and Hooghly 
are both comparatively small and the staffs are able to give much 
personal attendance to the students, wrth results indreated by, 
amongst other things, the examination lists. Thus in the JB. Sc. ex- 
amination 1 for 1918 the Hooghly College (with 12 candidates) passed 
100 per cent., the average "pass rate for all the colleges being 63 3 
per cent. , m intermediate science Hooghly College with 28 candi- 
dates passed 67 8 per cent., being only a little above the average 
ot 63 9, so that its excellence in its science teaching is more marked 
in the degree than at the intermediate stages. Krishnagar College, 
which is stronger on its arts' side, in the same year for B.A. passed 
61 5 per cent, of its 13 candidates % against an average for all 
the colleges of 60 6 pe) cent, (it being the mnth college implace out of 
30) , out of 45 candidates for intermediate arts 76 1 pe) cent . 
passed against an average of 55 7 per cent, (the college bemg the 
fomth out of 40). These colleges with some inciease m the number 
of degice students which would result from a somewhat wider 
cumculum, and with their advantages of picturesque buildings 
and situation, open country and fairly easy access to the libraries 
and other institutions in Calcutta, appeal particularly propitious 
for the development of a vigorous collegiate hfe d 

1 Report of llio Syndicate for the y P 1G0 
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35. The affiliated colleges in Calcutta — I agree with the report 
that in addition to the two kinds of colleges admitted to the Teaching 
University it Will be necessary for the present to maintain m Calcutta 
a third group of colleges which would be affiliated to the University > 
but owing to the special usefulness of affiliation under the educa- 
tional conditions of Bengal these colleges must be allowed to remain 
affiliated longer than can be at present determined and not merely 
for ‘ a brief period ’ as reco m mended m Chapter XXXVII, paragraph 
74. That these colleges cannot be conveniently included as con- 
stituent colleges is due in the case of some of them to their distance 
fiom the university quarter ; m the case of others owing to the 
numbers of then students bemg m excess of their accommodation 
and equipment and to then general subordination of teaching to 
exammation. In fairness to these colleges it should be remembered 
that the responsibility for these latter defects rests largely with the 
University, which could have remedied them by enforcing its powers 
under the terms of affiliation and l5y improvement in its examina- 
tion methods It should also be borne m mind that a large pro- 
portion of the students at these colleges have failed to pass the 
exammation m previous years, some of whom have been refused 
readnnssion at other colleges Thus in 1917-1S the numbers of 
students m these colleges who had previously failed were at the 
City College 382, Bangabasi 394, Bipon 413, and Vidyasagar 669. 

In the same year the corresponding numbers at the Presidency, 
Scottish Churches and St. Paul’s Colleges were respectively 64, 

99 and 11. * 

• 

36. That these four colleges should retain- some connexion with 
the University appears indispensable, especially from their provision 
of science teaching In the session *1917-18 the four colleges in . 
question had 1,506 science students \)f whom 267 were taking the 
B Sc couise. In the same session Presidency College had 482 
science students of whom 304 were taking B.Sc. or M.Sc. ; the 
Scottish Chinches College had 344 science students of whom 128 
weie taking B Sc. ; and St Xavier’s College had 415 science students 
of whom 120 were taking B Sc. Science teaching in Calcutta 
for the bachelor’s degree is piactically dependent on these seven 
colleges and as one of the most pressing > educational needs of 
Bengal is the extension of science teaching the contribution of the 
four colleges cannot be spared unless they be superseded by others 
with laige and well-provided scientific departments. It would 
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doubtless bo more economical to improve the existing colleges 
than to replace them. 

97 . It may be suggested that their contributions to science 
teaching foi the degiec could be dispensed with if the intermediate 
science students were removed from the Presidency, Scottish 
Churches, and St. Xavier's Colleges, so as to provide m them more 
accommodation for degiec classes. This mcasuro would however 
be inadequate Presidency College in 1 01 7-1 8 had only 178 inter- 
mediate out of its 4S2 science students, and the accommodation 
left, by their removal would be required for the necessary extension 
of their P Sc and M Sc. classes. The Scottish Churches and St 
Xavier’s Colleges may not, be able to provide thus much accommoda- 
tion for science students from other colleges, as the} 7 ' might continue 
then intei mediate science classes m their existing buildings and 
might not be able to arrange for large new laboratories for their 
degree classes. 

HS. It, may be said that Colleges which are not worthy of in- 
clusion m the teaching division of the University should be ox- 
( luded fiom the Umvoisity altogether and cither closed down or 
continued as intermediate colleges. This simple policy appears 
impracticable These colleges arc the icsult of private effort winch 
must he cncoumgcd if education m India is to he adequately 
developed , they wcic appaicnt.ly all founded fiom genuine educa- 
tional enthusiasm and the impulses which led to their foundation 
could be used for their improvement. Even the suspicion that 
privately established educational institutions were being treated 
unjustly would tend to discourage pnvate initiative in educa- 
tion. Judicious encouragement and help, on the other hand, 
may improve these colleges and prepare them fpr ultimate entrance 
to the teaching division of the University. 3 > 

89 The improvement on these colleges could be effected by 
the more vigorous application of the existing rules of affiliation, 
by the help of Government grants in compensation for the loss 
of income and increased expenditure consequent on tire separation 
of the intermediate classes, and by tko raising of the examination 
standards The degree examination is a strong weapon, m the use of 
which the Indian universities arc fully autonomous ; and by the 
maintenance of adequate standards tho University can compel 
the less efficient colleges to employ more teachers, obtain better 
equipment, libraries and laboratories, provide more accommoda- 
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tion for independent; work at the colleges and kelp backward 
students with more tutorial teaching. 

40 The recommendation m Chapter XXXIV, paragraph 145, 
that the authorities of these colleges should have the option of pre- 
sentmg then candidates for the examination of the Mufassal Board 
see ms to me most important m order to avoid the necessity of having 
three different sets of examinations m the same subjects for the 
same degree The Calcutta affiliated colleges would according^ 
have the option of workmg on the same curricula as those pre- 
scribed for the mufassal colleges under the Mufassal Board 

41 The women’s colleges* present a difficult problem owing 
to the necessity of allowing them to retain then intermediate and 
degree classes m the same institution. Otherwise, as the three 
women’s colleges m Calcutta had between them m 1917-18 only 54 
B A. students and no student m B. Sc the degree classes could 
hardly be maintained. Moreover as the Diocesan and Bethune 
Colleges are four miles apart any considerable inter-collegiate co- 
operation between them is impracticable The simplest course 
with these colleges would be to leave them for the present as 
affiliated colleges , but the decision should be left to the Executive 
Council and the proposed Board of Women’s Education. 

III. — Science in the high school examination 

42 The adoption of the proposal that there should be mo 
exa min ation m the introductory course m science that is to be 
included in the high school curriculum would, according to much 
emphatic testimony, prevent that course contributing much to 
scientific education m Bengal The urgent need for more science 
m education is widely recognised Thus the proposal that science 
should be oojnpulsory at matiaculatiofi was more strongly sup- 
ported m the answers 'to Questions 8 and 13 than either history 
or geography The numbers m favour of history were 88, of 
geography 115 and of science 141 We have received authori- 
tative warning that at present m Bengal no examination in a 
subject means no work m it The Commission’s Question 
IX li. c asked whether it would be desirable m some subjects or 
section of a subject not to test the teachmg by examination The 
overwhelming balance of opinion is agamst the suggestion. “ The 
colleges are not yet ready for it,” declares Sister Mary Victoria' 

“ With opt some kind of examination,” says Mr Wordsworth 
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the Officiating Directoi of Public Instruction, Bengal, “ there would., 
be no incentive to work : ns matters are in Bengal, subjects not 
examined m arc neglected by both teachers and students ; nor is 
there likely to be any early change in this respect.” Mr. J. W. 
tiimn, the Assistant Director of Public Instruction, says, “ it would 
merely extend the evil already prevalent m the schools, namely, the 
general neglect of all non-exammation subjects.” Miss Eleanor 
McDougal remarks, “ I fear that the students would designedly pay 
no attention to these subjects [i c., those without examination] and 
teachers would be tempted to neglect them ” Mr. Barrow reports, 

" I believe (and I am supported by the staff of Presidency College) 
that hardly anyone would take up any course if lie had not the 
prospect of passing an examination at the end of it.” Some of 
our correspondents, such as Mr. H B Dunnicliff and Mr. 
Sudmersen, would favour the suggestion for the degrees of M A. 
and M. Sc , but even for those grades it is stipulated there should 
be ‘ very careful safeguards 5 Amongst our Indian correspondents 
reference may be made to the answers of Mr. Kalipada Sarkar, who 
meets the proposal with an emphatic ‘ no ’, of Mr. Benoy Kumar 
.Sen u ho says “that without the pressure of an examination the 
students cannot be made to pay sufficient attention to the subject — 
hence, all labour will be simply wasted , ” and of Mr. Baj Mohan 
Sen who does “ not think that our students, as they now are, wilL 
seriously study any subject m winch they are not to be examined.” 
The answers supply, both from college and school experience, an 
impiessive warning that if science be excluded from the examina- 
tion its inclusion m the school course will be ineffective The public 
demand for more science in secondary education will be nominally 
granted but m a manner that will be practically inoperative. 

43 The fate of science if excluded from the examination subjects 
may be foreseen from the effects of a similar experiment on geog- 
raphy under the regulations of 1006 . Geography and history 
were then made optional subjects at matriculation. Dr. Brajen- 
dranath Seal remarks 1 “ simplification, the relief of congestion 
and undue strain, was our aim The result has been disastrous.” 
The experiment with geography has been indeed disastrous. 
The subject was taken m 1916 by only 2,382 (out of 14 , 058 ) 
candidates, m 1917 by 2,' '602 (out of 15 , 876 ), and in 1918 by 
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2,444 candidates. In history the result was less unfortunate ; 
the candidates in it for the same three* years were 8,546,. 
8,744 and 7,122. Geography is the more neglected as the equip- 
ment lequired is more expensive 1 and being partly a science sub- 
ject it appeals less to the literary bias of the Bengali Science 
appears to be the least appropriate subject for this policy It is 
agreed that Indian education is too bookish and literary, and that 
the teaching of science is necessary to counteract this tendency. 
For the reasons stated m Chapter XXXI, paragraph 59, science 
is of especial educational value m Bengal, and the reasons advanced 
for placmg it m a different treatment as regards exammation 
appear quite unconvincing. 

44 This question has recently been carefully considered in 

England The proposal that science should be taught in the course 
for the first school examination, but not included in the examination, 
was urged upon the Committee on “ the Position of Natural Science 
in the Education System of Great Britain” of which Sir J J 
Thomson was Chairman The proposal was unanimously and em- 
phatically rejected As shown by the extract quoted m Chapter- 
XXXI, paragraph 64, the Committee weie unanimous that it is 
c essential ’ that every boy should be required to pass the examina- 
tion in science, that otherwise the subject would be neglected owmg 
to its cost and difficulty, and that the certificate signed by the 
schoolmaster would be an inadequate test The British Science- 
Committee would prefer m such an examination to mclude m all 
subjects the class work and the co-opeiation of the teachers , but 
they insist that there is no reason why science should be treated 
“ m a different way from all othei school subjects in respect to v 
examination ” c , ' 

L ^ 0 

45 The 'conclusion adopted by the British Science m Education 
Committee seems 'to me even moie necessary m Bengal than m 
England I therefore consider that at the high school examination 
each candidate should present six subjects 2 and that there should 
be five compulsory subjects, viz English, vernacular, elementary 
mathematics, geography and an introduction to natural science 


J *af K * • 

1 The Toiforc remarks. Chapter XXXI, footnote to para 63, that the teaching 
of gcograyfij has been <l retarded by the somewhat exacting requirements as to equip- 
ment ” That nescience would probably be more costly than m geography 
: Cj Chapter itXXI, para 70 i 
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(which should include some hygiene) , and that the sixth subject 
should be selected from a hst including a classical language, 
history, additional mathematics and an approved scientific subject 

46 It may be urged that six compulsory subjects are too many 
but this argument would be weightier m regard to teaching than 
to examination If the teaching course be too heavy the exclusion 
of science from the examination would be taken as an invitation by 
many school authorities to neglect it 

47 Another argument that may be urged against a compulsory 
examination m science is that the subject would at first be badly 
taught , but for that reason the examination would be especially 
helpful m the early years of the new course When the subject 
is new, the teachers inexperienced, and the school authorities are 
disposed to postpone its introduction and avoid its expense, an 
expert examiner would be especially useful in guiding the teaching 
as well as in testing it The certificate of a head master or head 
mistress would not be reliable evidence of either the extent or effi- 
ciency of the teaching Unless the examination m natural science 
be compulsory there are serious reasons to fear that the course 
will be generally neglected and that the important educational 
benefits expected from it will not be realised Hence I recommend 
that, after an interval of five years to allow for the provision of 
the necessary teachers and equipment, the introduction to natural 
science should be compulsory both m the high school course and 
in the high school examination 

j 

Calcutta, | J W Gregory. 

The 18th Mai eh 1919 1 
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